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ARMBERS who have worked with their 
soils for a long time know about soil 
differences on their own farms, and per- 
haps about differences among solls on 
farms owned by their {mmediate neighbors, 
What they do not know, unless soil surveys 
have been made, is how nearly their soils 
are like those on experiment stations or 
other farms, either In their State or other 
States, on which new or different farming 
practices or enterprises are in operation. 
Farmers of Decatur County can avoid some 
of the risk and uncertainty involved in try- 
ing new crops and soll management prac- 
tices by using this soll survey report, for 
it gives them an opportunity to compare 
their own soils with soils on which new 
developments have proved successful. 


SOILS OF A PARTICULAR FARM 


The soils of Decatur County are shown 
on the sofl map that accompanies this re- 
port. A mile on the ground equals 2.64 
inches on this map. To learn what soils 
are on a particular farm or tract of land, 
first locate the boundaries of the farm 
or tract on the map by referring to roads, 
streams, villages, dwellings, and other 
landmarks. The next step is to iden- 
tify the soils on the farm or tract. Bach 
area of each kind of soil is shown on the 
map with a symbol and distioguishing 
color. The map legend gives the name of 
each soll and the symbol and color used on 
the map to identify that soll. For example, 
all areas on the map marked with the 
symbol He are Humphreys silt loam, and 
all areas so marked are the same color, 
wherever they appear on the map. 

If you wish to know what Humphreys 
silt loam is like, for what it ia used, and 
to what uses it is suited, turn to the section 
on Description of the Soils. Refer also to 
the section Soll Use and Management, 
where soils requiring about the same man- 
agement are placed in groups and suitable 
farming practices are suggested for each 
group. If you desire to know how produc. 
tive the soll is, consult table 6. You will 


find the name Humphreys silt loam in the 
left-hand column of table 6, and in columns 
following you can read the yields of dif- 
ferent crops this soll can be expected to 
produce. You can compare these yields 
with those given iu the table for other soils 
mapped in the county, 


SOILS OF THE AREA AS A WHOLE 


A general idea of the sofls in the county 
is given in the section Soil Series and Thelr 
Relations, which tells about the principal 
kinds of soils, where they are found, and 
how they are related to one another. After 
reading this section study the soll map and 
notice how the different kinds of soils are 
grouped according to colors, These group- 
ings correspond with the management 
groupings given in the section on Soil Use 
and Management; that is, all soils suited 
to the same general use and management 
are shown in various shades of one color, 
These groupings reflect well-recognized dif- 
ferences in types of farming, land use, and 
land use problems. 

A newcomer to the county, especially if 
he considers purchasing a farm, will want 
to know about the climate; the types and 
sizes of farms; the principal farm prod- 
ucts and how they are marketed ; the kinds 
and conditions of farm tenure, including 
tenancy: the kinds of farm equipment; the 
availability of churches, roads, schools, 
rallroads, telephone and electric services, 
and water supplies; the industries of the 
county; and the cities, villages, and popu- 
lation characteristics. Information about 
all these will be found in the section on 
General Nature of the Area or in the sec- 
tion on Agriculture. 


Those interested in how the soils of the 
county were formed and how they are re- 
lated to the great soll groups of the world 
should read the section on Morphology and 
Genesia of Solls. 
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FROM the days of earliest settlement, Decatur County has been pri- 

marily a farming-forestry area. The temperate climate favors 
production of crops, but much of the county is so hilly or steep that it 
can be used only for grazing or forestry. The crop-adapted soils 
respond to good PrignaGeirient bat their acreage on each farm is gener- 
ally small. This cooperative soil survey was made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Tennessee Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and the Tennessee Valley Authority to provide a beste 
for determining the best use of farm lands and the forested areas now 
greatly a by overcutting and fires. Field work for this survey 
was completed in 1941. Unless otherwise specifically indicated, all 
statements in this report refer to conditions in the county at that time, 
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GENERAL NATURE OF THE AREA 
LOCATION AND EXTENT 


Decatur County is in western Tennessee (fig. 1). Benton County 
adjoins it on the north, Hardin County on the south, and Henderson 
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Ficure 1—Location of Decatur County in Tennessee. 


and Carroll Counties on the west. The Tennessee River separates 
it from Perry and Wayne Counties on the east and flows along a part 
of the south side. Decaturville is 85 miles southwest of Nashville 
and 115 miles northeast of Memphis. The total land area is approxi- 
mately 330 square miles, or 211,200 acres; an additional 6,542 acres is 
inundated by the Kentucky Reservoir. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, DRAINAGE, AND RELIEF 


Physiography.—Decatur County is on the boundary between the 
Coastal Plain province and the Interior Low Plateaus province. 
About 49 percent of the county is in the East Gulf Coastal Plain 
section of the Coastal Plain province, and the rest, or about 51 percent, 
is in the Highland Rim section of the Interior Low Plateaus province. 
The beundeyy between these two major physiographic divisions is 
only a rough generalization, for ragged remains of Cretaceous 

Coastal Plain) sand cap the high ridges in practically all parts of the 

ighland Rim section (6)? (pl. 1, A). 

The rock formations Eaporet in the Coastal Plain province all 
consist of loose unconsolidated sediments. In the Highland Rim 
section of the Interior Low Plateaus province, limestone, chert, and 
shale are abundant. A thin layer of wind-blown silt lies on most 
areas of mild relief, and large areas of old and recent alluvium occur 
along all major streams. Most of the formations are relatively thin. 
The rocks have faulted and folded to some extent, but in most places 
the strata deviate very little from the horizontal. 

Differences in the bedrock are reflected in differences in relief, 
drainage, and soils, The main physiographic divisions in the county 
are (1) Coastal Plain, (2) Loess Plain, (3) Limestone Hills, (4) 
river flood plains, and (5) stream terraces (fig. 2). These divisions 
are explained in numbered sections following. 

1. The Coastal Plain section of the county is highly dissected and 
characterized by sharp ridges and narrow crooked valleys. The 
relief ranges from about 50 to 100 feet. Much of the area is under- 
lain by unconsolidated material ranging from loose gravel and sand 


? Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 220. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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Fieurs 2.—Physiographic divisions of Decatur County, Tenn. 
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to heavy clay. Most of this section in underlain by the red micaceous 
sand of the Eutaw formation. In most places this formation con- 
sists of layers of sand and thin layers of clay. A bed of black 
lignitic clay, 10 to 15 feet thick, is at the base of this formation in 
many places. Gravel lenses with pebbles of chert and some quartz 
are present in places. The extreme northwestern part of the area is 
underlain by glauconitic and micaceous sands and clays of the 
Ripley formation (12). 

9. The Loess Plain section is an area of mild relief in the central 
part of the county. It is very irregular in shape and occupies the 
least dissected part of the uplands. The relief ranges from about 
20 to 50 feet. A thin layer of loess covers most of this area to a 
maximum depth of about 4 feet. This silt, predominantly gray, 
is underlain by unconsolidated sand and clay in most places, but 
a part is underlain by cherty limestone. 

8. The Limestone Hills section is highly dissected and consists of 
alternate parallel ridges and deeply cut V-shaped valleys. The relief 
ranges from less than 100 feet in the upper stream valleys to about 150 
feet in the lower valleys near the river. This section is underlain 
primarily by cherty limestone, though high-grade limestone outcrops 
in many of the valleys (pl. 1,8). Several formations are represented. 

The Hermitage, the oldest formation exposed in the county, occurs 
in this section. The area of it exposed is small and consists of alter- 
nating beds of dense blue phosphatic limestone and dark-colored fissile 
shale (8). Dixon limestone is widely distributed throughout the 
southeastern part of this section and along most of the stream valleys. 
It is an argillaceous limestone ranging from greenish gray to dark red. 
Outcrops of the Beech River limestone are conspicuous but not exten- 
sive. This formation consists of gray shaly limestone and gray or 
greenish clay and shale. The outcrops of this formation are marked b 
barren patches of light-gray clay and limestone rubble upon which 
little grows except cedar. 

Most of the Limestone Hills section is underlain by the Fort Payne 
and Harriman chert formations. These formations are similar in 
appearance and consist primarily of dense to porous chert beds inter- 
bedded with tripoli and siltstone of similar thickness (6). The forma- 
tions are separated by thin beds of black shale of the Chattanooga 
shale formation. 

4. The Tennessee River flood plains have a maximum width of about 
1 mile. The first bottoms are gently undulating and consist of a 
natural levee near the river and low ridges and intervening swales or 
sloughs that run nearly parallel with the river. The flood plain is 10 
to 25 feet above the normal river level and is subject to overflow. The 
low terraces that lie 5 to 20 feet above the general level of the flood 
plain are in this area. The area is underlain by general alluvium 
washed from a wide variety of materials; it consists of a mixture of 
materials from limestone, sandstone, shale, Coastal Plain sand and 
clay, and loess. 

5. Extensive high terraces occur along the Tennessee and Beech 
Rivers. The largest areas are in the extreme southern part of the 
county. These terraces range from about 25 to as much as 100 feet 
above the present flood plains. They are moderately dissected and. 
are characterized by relatively broad level ridge crests and short steep 
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ridge slopes. The relief ranges from 25 to 75 feet. In most places the 
terraces are covered by a thin layer of loess. 


Drainage——Decatur County is drained by the Tennessee River and 
its many tributaries. The Tennessee River flows from south to north 
along the eastern boundary; most of its tributaries flow in an easterly 
direction. The Beech River flows west to east through the central 
part of the county and drains much of this part. Other important 
streams are Doe, Whites, Rushing, Cub, and Morgan Creeks. All of 
the county has a fairly well developed dendritic drainage pattern. 


Relief.—The uplands in Decatur County range in elevation from 
about 450 to 550 feet. The bottom land along the Tennessee River and 
near the outlets of larger streams ranges from 355 to 385 feet. At 
Decaturville the elevation is 517 feet; at Perryville, 374 feet; at Bath 
Spring School, 388 feet.* The normal water level in the Kentucky 
Reservoir is 359 feet. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Decatur County is temperate and continental. The 
winters, relatively short and mild, are characterized by alternate 
short cold snaps and milder temperatures of somewhat long dura- 
tion. Climatic data presented in table 1—collected at the Perryville 
weather station 6 miles east of Parsons on the bank of the Tennessee 
River—are considered fairly representative for the county, since local 
variations in temperature and rainfall are slight or nonexistent. 

The mean temperature is 60.1° F. Summers are fairly warm, with 
a mean temperature of 78.1°. The mean annual precipitation of 
51.49 inches includes 6.7 inches of snow. 

Variation in temperature between seasons is not great. The spread 
between mean winter and mean summer temperature is only 37° F. 
Extremes in temperatures are to be expected, but not frequently. The 
lowest January temperature recorded at the Perryville station is 
—10°; the highest in summer is 113°. Temperatures below zero are 
as unusual as those above 102°. Temperatures above 102° occur on 
the average once in 5 years; those below zero, once in 10 years. Tem- 
peratures above and below the normal high and low are to be expected 
at much shorter intervals. About 2 out of every 4 years a low of 5° is 
recorded, and for a few days in almost every year the temperature 
reaches 100° to 102°. 

Because of relatively mild open winters and few severe heat waves 
in summer, farming operations can be carried on throughout most of 
the year. Temperatures are relatively favorable for winter crops, 
especially winter annuals. Few freezes are severe enough to dama 
any crops except those on the poorly drained or heavy-textured soils. 
Bree heaving damages crops on the poorly drained or heavy-textured 
soils. 

The average frost-free period of 192 days extends from April 11 
to October 21. The latest killing frost recorded occurred on Ma 
10, the earliest, on September 22. These dates are the extremes; suc 
unseasonable frosts do not occur often. Frosts in September are 
extremely rare, but a frost in early May comes about once every 5 


°Hlevations from United States Geological Survey planimetric maps. 
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years. Frosts late in spring seldom damage corn and cotton, the 
principal row crops; but lespedeza, the principal hay and pasture 
crop, and fruits are frequently damaged. Corn and cotton are usually 
so near maturity by September 15 that they are not damaged by frosts. 
Nevertheless, corn planted on some of the poorly drained soils may 
not mature before early frosts. 


Taste 1.—NVormal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and 
precipitation at Perryville, Decatur County, Tenn. 
(Elevation, 430 feet) 


Temperature Precipitation 


Total Total | Aver- 
for the | for the age 
driest | wettest | snow- 

year year fall 


Month 


December. .-.-.-- 4 ; 2.4 4 2.0 
January._-.----- . : 2. 64 6. 11 14 
February__------ . . 1, 26 3. 23 2.2 
Winter... --- 6. 35 12. 98 5.6 
March. .-.------- 1. 53 12.19 8 
April____---.-.-- 2. 38 4.75 (4) 
AVocscscccece Ss 1.10 5, 20 0 
Spring... -__-- 5.01 | 22,14 8 
JUNE sss cece scc . 1. 41 3.95 0 
Jilly. S22 Soo secs i i 6. 76 1. 38 0 
August..-.-.-.-- 4, 43 7. 90 0 
Summer 12. 60 13. 18 0 
September._.-.-. i: . .1 . 80 0 
October. ---.---- : f 3. 50 9. 94 Q) 
November.._.-.- . . 3.15 12. 41 3 
Fall___._-.-- : . 6.78 | 28.15 .3 
Year_.-.---- . i 130. 74 |? 71. 45 6.7 
1 Trace. 2In 1941. ®In 1919. 


The average annual precipitation of 51.49 inches is relatively 
evenly dietributed. The average rainfall is 14.61 inches in winter, 
14.41 inches in spring, 12.18 inches in summer, and 10.29 inches in 
fall. Most of the precipitation comes as rain, but some snow falls in 
winter. Snowfalls are usually light and last only a few days. Rains 
during winter are usually gentle and often last several days. Flash 
storms occur during spring and summer but are seldom torrential. 

Severely damaging droughts are not common, but crops on certain 
soil types will be somewhat damaged by lack of rain almost every 
year. Crops on Egam soils, for example, are extremely susceptible to 
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drought. Crops on the heavy-textured upland soils, as Cuthbert and 
Talbott, are also susceptible. Long dry spells are extremely damag- 
ing to crops on the poorly and imperfectly drained soils, as the Almo, 
Hatchie, Robartaville, and Taft, that have siltpans or claypans, but 
crops on such soils are not much damaged during short dry spells. 
Droughts during the fall seeding period are very amaeing to winter 
cover crops. They kill out part of the stand and also delay growth 
until the young plants are killed by winter freezes. 

The soil type is often as important as the quantity of precipitation 
in determining the effect of drought. Soils with internal and external 
characteristics that do not favor a large water-holding capacity are 
much more subject to drought than those that have characteristics 
favoring a large water-holding capacity. 

Wet periods long enough to interfere seriously with farm operations 
occur frequently in spring. Crops on well-drained soils of the 
uplands and high terraces are more damaged by delayed seeding 
than by reduction in yields that result directly from the wet spells. 
On poorly and intermediately drained soils wet periods may dela 
seeding so much that yields are much lowered. After crops are up an 
growing they are seldom damaged by extended wet spells, except 
where they are on very poorly drained soils or on soils that have 
sluggish surface drainage. The periods of excessive rainfall, how- 
ever, tend to increase the cost of producing the crop by encouraging 
weed growth. 

Mild southwesterly winds are frequent during March and April. 
In summer and fall there are a few mild breezes. Cold north winds 
are common during winter but seldom reach a velocity that does 
any great damage. Tornadoes are extremely rare. Hailstorms 
accompanied by high winds occur at melotively 1008 intervals. Hail- 
storms usually come early in spring and often damage crops and 
property. 

WATER SUPPLY 

Most sections of the county are anply supplied with water the year 
round. Streams in the Limestone Hills section, however, usually 
go ay during summer and fall. Springs are numerous in this section, 
but the water flows beneath the gravel in the stream beds in most 
places. Water can be obtained from shallow wells in the valleys at 
all times. Farmers who live on the ridges in this area depend chiefly 
on cisterns for their water supply. 

On the Loess Plain moderately deep wells furnish water for home 
use, and artificial ponds supply water for livestock. In the rest of 
the county springs or wells supply enough water for household use 
and permanent streams furnish water for livestock. The Tennessee 
River offers opportunities for swimming, boating, and fishing; the 
larger creeks afford swimming and fishing. 


VEGETATION 


The first settlers found the area now in Decatur County densely 
wooded (13). Even today about 57 percent of the county is in 
deciduous forest. The Dl rt species are post, black, blackjack, 
white, chestnut, pin, and Spanish or scarlet oaks, redcedar, cypress, 
hickory, hornbeam, elm, hackberry, yellow-poplar, sassafras, sweet- 
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gum, sycamore, locust, red maple, redbud, ash, and persimmon (7, 17). 
A considerable number of cedar trees and some pine trees grow in the 
southern part of the county. Practically all of the forest has been 
cut over one or more times. A much more detailed discussion of 
forests will be found in the section on Forests. 


ORGANIZATION AND POPULATION 


After the Chickasaw cession of 1818, settlers began to arrive in what 
is now Decatur County. A few hunters and trappers entered before 
that time, but hostile Indians prevented permanent settlement. 

In the early years of the settlement pioneers arrived in great num- 
bers. They came chiefly from middle and east Tennessee, but man 
came from North Carolina, and a few came from Virginia and South 
Carolina. 

Decatur County was originally a part of Perry County, which was 
established in 1821. When flooded, the Tennessee River prevented 
people living on the east side of the river from reaching the county 
seat of Perry County, which was then at Perryville. In 1845 Decatur 
County was formed from part of Perry County and its county seat 
was established at Decaturville (9). 

The population of the county was 9,442 in 1950. Decaturville 
and Parsons are the two largest towns and the chief trading centers. 
Scotts Hill, Sugar Tree, and Perryville are small villages. Perry- 
ville was once a flourishing town but it ceased to grow after the county 
seat was moved to Decaturville. 


INDUSTRIES 


Decatur County is an agricultural region but there are a few indus- 
tries, of which lumbering is one of the more important. A number 
of sawmills produce lumber, cross ties, and fence posts. A small 
garment factory in Parsons employs local residents, and cotton gins 
afford some employment during the ginning season. 

Many farmers in Decatur Raunt operate on a subsistence basis. 
They raise food for the family ind. animals and do part-time work 
during off seasons. Many make and market cross ties from timber 
on their own place or work timber on shares. Others work part time 
at sawmills, lime crushers (pl. 2,4), and cotton gins. A few supple- 
Wau farm income by fishing or digging mussels on the Tennessee 

iver. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Nearly all transportation in the county is by highway. Good 
county-maintained gravel roads reach every part of the county. 
There are, in addition, four State highways. Highway No. 20 is a 
paved road crossing the county from east to west. Highway No. 69, 
gravel-surfaced except for 5 miles between Parsons and Decaturville, 
crosses the county from north to south. Highway No. 100, a good 
straight gravel road, runs southwest from Decaturville through 
Scotts Hill. Highway No. 114 is a gravel road running from the 
Tennessee River opposite Clifton in Wayne County to the junction 
with highway No. 69 at Bath Springs. In 1950, 90 farms reported 
being on a hard surface road; 1,094 farms on a gravel, shell, or shale 
road; and 65 farms on a dirt or unimproved road. 
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At present Decatur County does not have a railroad. The Tennessee 
Midland Railroad Company built a line from Lexington, in Hender- 
son County, to Perryville in 1889. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railroad took over the line as soon as it was completed and 
operated it until 1936, when service was discontinued. 

The Tennessee River was once the most important avenue of 
transportation. Steamboats moved most of the farm produce and 
livestock to market and brought in needed supplies. Now river trans- 
portation is not nearly so important, though large quantities of cross 
ties are still shipped by barge, and one oil company still transports 
fuel in that way. 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, AND HOME IMPROVEMENTS 


Many pupils in Decatur County still get their elementary education 
in one-room schools, but the school system has been greatly improved 
in recent years by consolidations. In 1941 the county had 49 elemen- 
tary schools and’ high schools. Of this number 35 were one-teacher 
schools; 9, two-teacher schools; and 5 consolidated elementary schools 
having three or more teachers.* Churches are numerous. 

Telephone services are available throughout much of the county, 
but in 1950 only 447 farm homes or country stores had telephones. 
Rural sections generally do not have electric power facilities. In 
1950, 688 farm homes were lighted by electricity. 

The open-hall farmhouse is still common in Decatur County. Most 
farmhouses are in poor repair, and outbuildings are generally poorly 
constructed and not well maintained. Not many livestock are raised, 
so there is not much need for large barns. Many of the farms do not 
have enough barn space for the work stock. The size of dwellings and 
outbuildings and their general state of repair are very closely corre- 
lated with the productivity of the soils and the area of land on the farm 
that can be cultivated. 


AGRICULTURE 


Before 1818 the part of western Tennessee that later became Decatur 
County was claimed by the Chickasaw Indians, who lived in villages 
on the bluffs overlooking the Mississippi River. These Indians evi- 
dently did not use the land to any great extent for agriculture, but 
rather for hunting and fishing (73). 

Most of the early settlers came down the Tennessee River by boat. 
The river was the principal means of transportation, and the important 
early settlements were river landings. Perryville was the most impor- 
tant of these. 

The story of the agriculture in western Tennessee is largely that of 
corn and cotton, the chief staples. The early settlers farmed almost 
entirely on a subsistence basis. They raised corn and the other food 
and feed crops, their prime necessities, and some cotton for home use. 
The production of cotton for market began soon. As early as 1821 
cotton was being grown in the neighboring county of Madison. Writ- 
ing in 1878, Killebrew states that the chief farm products were cotton, 
corn, and wheat, but that some grass crops and root crops were grown 


4Information obtained from the superintendent of county schools. 
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(9). At this time only 41,205 acres out of a total of 322,690 acres was 
improved land. 

arly settlers grew tobacco first for home use and later for market. 
Because of the demand in the early 1870’s, however, peanuts almost 
entirely displaced tobacco, In 1879 about half the cultivated land was 
planted to corn, about one-fourth to small grain, principally wheat, 
and about one-fourth chiefly to cotton. Some tobacco and peanuts 
were also raised at that time. 

Available records show that the farmers paid little attention to the 
use suitability of the land and that they did not attempt to maintain 
the fertility of the soils. 

Lack of transportation and markets forced the early settlers to be 
subsistence farmers. After steamboats began to run, farmers were 
able to send_surplus livestock and produce to Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Evansville, St. Louis, and other distant markets. The early roads were 
very poor; transportation to overland markets was slow and costly. 
The railroad built in 1889 opened the way to new markets and def. 
nitely affected the agriculture of the county. Improved transporta- 
tion made markets available, and as a result more cash crops and 
fewer subsistence crops were grown. Wheat and other small grain 
crops decreased, and cotton andl peanuts became more important. 


CROPS 


Many different kinds of crops are grown in the county. Corn and 
cotton are the principal field crops. Corn is grown chiefly as a feed 
crop, and cotton strictly as a cash crop. Lespedeza and een the 
important hay and pasture crops, are supplemented with soybeans, 
cowpeas, hop clover, white clover, Bermuda grass, alfalfa, bluegrass, 
and red clover. Ryegrass, crimson clover, Austrian peas, vetch, oats, 
rye, and wheat are grown to a limited extent, chiefly as winter cover 
crops and for early spring pasture. Other crops are peanuts, sorghum, 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, broamesrn, and tobacco. Most farmers also 
grow a variety of vegetables and fruits for home use. Acreages of 
principal crops are given in table 2 for stated years. 

Corn and cotton are grown on approximately half of the cropland. 
About 2 acres of corn are planted for each acre of cotton. The corn 
acreage has fluctuated slightly from one decade to another. The total 
acreage in hay, oats, rye, wheat, sorghum, tobacco, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, broomcorn, peanuts, or soybeans has been small compared 
with the total acreage planted to either corn or cotton. In the period 
1919-50 there was a gradual decrease in the total acreage of oats and 
wheat but no significant change in the total acreage of peanuts and hay. 


CORN 


Corn is the crop most widely grown in the county. The average 
yield has been about 22 bushels an acre. 

Corn is well adapted to many soils of the county, though yields on 
different soils vary. It is grown to some extent on almost every soil 
type. Corn is especially well adapted to Huntington, Ennis, Shannon, 

indside, Hymon, and other soils of the bottom lands and to the soils 
of colluvial lands such as the Emory, Greendale, Briensburg, and 
Tigrett. The highest yields are usually obtained on these soils. Corn 
is moderately well suited to Egam, Wolftever, Taft, Greendale, Eto- 
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TaBLe 2.—Acreage of the principal crops and number of fruit trees in 
stated years in Decatur County, Tenn. 


Crop 1919 | 1929 1939 1949 
Cottone 2nce2 esol ste ee eek 
COPn s. sosenewsecue Sods os sceecceescces 
Oates. sre. Se Le 
Wheat: -o2s.2.cs-242 
Dry edible beans- 3 
Peanuts zi 
Potatoes y 
Sweetpotatoes and yam: é 
1 hay s 
Timothy and clover, alone or mixed..} 1, 235 1, 361 498 159 
Alfalfa s-2o5 cence setecteoge eee 20 19 53 214 
Grains cut green._...-------------- 1, 287 52 Q) 22 
Legumes cut for hay_.-_-.--------- 2,754 | 2,519) 1,758 (#) 
Lespedezas oc.o% stecSe ecb tock wc se (‘) () 5, 719 5, 576 
Other cultivated grasses. ...-..-._-- 1, 752 412 54 120 
Wild, salt, or prairie grasses.....---- 143 121 52 es 
Sorghum cane (for sirup)_..--..-------- 258 224 211 ') 
Number | Number | Number | Number 
Apple. <ssccetosen 2 Senta Sucks trees._-| 9, 491 6, 131 5, 089 5, 286 
Peaseh: 22.52 200050222-6-552442 do__..] 22,042 | 12, 533 | 18, 924 8, 995 
1 None reported. 
3 Soybeans. 


3 Does not include acres for farms with less than 15 bushels harvested. 


wah, Maury, and similar soils, but it is poorly suited to Cuthbert, 
Luverne, Talbott, Bodine, Melvin, Robertsville, and Beechy soils, on 
which it usually produces low yields. If Melvin and Beechy soils are 
drained by artificial means and the seasons are favorable, a fairly good 
yield of corn may be expected. 

Corn is grown chiefly as a feed crop. Most of it is consumed by 
cattle, hogs, and workstock on the farm where it is produced. It is 
also important in the diet of the average farm family, as it supplies 
roasting ears, hominy, and cornmeal for bread. Some corn is sold or 
traded to nearby farmers. Recently tractors have partly replaced 
workstock, so more corn has been Sold: than previously. In the future 
corn may become a cash crop for some farmers. 


COTTON 


Cotton has been one of the principal crops in the county since 1919. 
It is grown in all parts of the county and on nearly every farm. 
The best cotton is grown on soils of the uplands and high terraces such 
as the Dulac, Savannah, Dickson, Freeland, Pickwick, and Paden. 
Probably 60 percent of the cotton is grown on soils that have a siltpan. 
Cotton is suited to a wide range of soils but produces higher yields on 
well-drained upland and terrace soils. 

Cotton is usually picked during September and October and carried 
to the local cotton gin, where it is ginned and baled or sold in the seed 
to the owner of the gin. Cotton is the only important cash crop in the 
county. 
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PEANUTS 


Peanuts were an important cash crop in the northeastern part of the 
county for many years, but the acreage has decreased greatly. Pea- 
nuts are grown chiefly on colluvial soils, soils on low terraces, and 
soils on bottoms. Probably more than half of the acreage is on soils 
of the Humphreys series. Peanuts are grown to some extent for home 
use, but in the Limestone Hills section they are a cash crop. 

Peanuts are harvested and stacked in October, allowed to cure for 
2 to 3 weeks, and then picked and graded. They are sold to buyers 
from outside the county. A small part of the crop is consumed at 


home. 
HAY 


Hay crops consist mostly of lespedeza, redtop, soybeans, and peas, 
though some wild grasses are cut. The average yield for the various 
hay crops is appro 1 ton an acre. There has been little 
change in the acre yields of hay crops from 1919 to 1950. 

Hay crops are grown to some extent on most of the tillable soils, 
On the bottom lands hay is grown chiefly on imperfectly and poorly 
drained soils. On terraces and uplands it is grown in irregular rota- 
tions with other crops such as cotton and corn. 

Practically all the hay is fed on the farm to workstock and beef and 
dairy cattle. Only small quantities are traded or sold to nearby 


farmers. 
MINOR CROPS 


Minor crops are oats, rye, wheat, sorghum, tobacco, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, watermelons, broomcorn, and various vegetables and fruits. 
The vegetables most commonly grown are cabbage, onions, beans, 
peas, tomatoes, squash, peppers, okra, turnips, mustard greens, spin- 
ach, radishes, lettuce, eggplant, cucumbers, and carrots. Apples, 
pence, plums, pears, grapes, blackberries, dewberries, and rasp- 

erries are the most commonly grown fruits. Some farmers grow 
sweetpotatoes, sorghum, and oats, but only a few grow wheat, rye, 
tobacco, and broomcorn. 

Most of the sorghum cane is made into sirup, which is consumed 
on the farm or sold locally. Oats, wheat, and rye are grown to small 
extent as winter cover crops. Potatoes, sweetpotatoes, watermelons, 
vegetables, and fruits are Maus for home use, though surplus water- 
melons and potatoes are sold to local retailers. Tobacco is grown only 
for homeuse. Excepting white potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and sorghum, 
the acreage of the crops mentioned above is insignificant. 


PASTURE 


The pastures in the county are of two kinds—rotation and perma- 
nent. Rotation pastures are grown on soils suitable for crops and 
are rotated with such crops as corn and cotton. Most of the permanent 
pastures are on severely eroded soils, stony land, or poorly drained 
soils of the bottom lands and terraces. 

In 1950, 18,373 acres were in cropland used only for pasture; 16,367 
acres in woodland pasture, and 7,838 acres in other land pastured. 
The quality of the permanent pastures varies according to the soil. 
The range is from areas of rough gullied land supporting cedars, scrub 
oak, persimmon bushes, and broomsedge to productive soils that have 
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been fertilized and sown to Jespedeza, redtop, orchard grass, white 
clover, and hop clover. 

The area of productive soil in permanent pasture is very small. 
Most permanent pastures are intermediate in quality and are on gul- 
lied or stony lands or on poorly drained soils that have been seeded 
to lespedeza and redtop but have not received any fertilizer other 
than manure from the livestock. 


AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 


Agricultural practices in the county vary somewhat according to 
differences in soil type, soil-distribution patterns, lay of the land, and 
size of farms. Modern machinery is generally used on the larger 
farms of the undulating to rolling uplands and on the river bottoms. 
Much of the tillage in the hilly areas and on small farms is done with 
one-horse or two-horse implements. The small acreage of small grain 
is generally harvested with combines, as are also lespedeza, crimson 
clover, vetch, soybeans and other legume crops when grown for seed. 
Cotton and corn are harvested almost entirely by hand. 

Most of the small grain crops such as wheat, rye, oats, and barley 
are planted in fall and harvested in June or July, but a part of the 
oat crop is planted early in spring. Legumes such as crimson clover 
and vetch are sown in fall and plowed under in April or May or har- 
vested for seed in June. Timothy and red clover are sown either in 
fall or spring. Corn is generally planted during April and May, 
though some is planted as late as June 20. Cotton is planted from 
Mey 1 to 10, and peanuts from April 20 to May 20. 

ertilizers are used on most of the cotton crop, on some hay and 
pasture, and most winter cover crops. Little fertilizer is used on corn 
and peanuts. The most commonly used fertilizers for cotton are 
2-12-65 3-9-6, 4-12-4, or 6-8-4. Some farmers use 16- or 20-per- 
cent, superphosphate alone or with a side dressing of nitrogen. 
About 2 tons of lime and 200 pounds of triple superphosphate an acre 
are commonly used for cover crops. These are also the most common 
applications for pasture and hay crops. Manure is generally applied 
to the vegetable crops or truck crops. 


LIVESTOCK 
CATTLE 


A total of 6,140 head of cattle were in the county in 1950 on the 
1,057 farms reporting. Cattle are the most valuable class of livestock, 
exclusive of work stock. Most of the cows are grades of Jerseys, but 
there are a few herds of good-grade Herefords and Shorthorns. Very 
few purebred cattle of any breed are kept . 


HOGS 

_ In 1950 there were 12,700 hogs in the county on the 938 farms report- 
ing. This figure represents an increase over 1940, when the total 
was 6,799 on 1,042 farms. ‘The 1950 figure was still well under 


the 16,579 hogs reported on farms in 1920. Some of the hogs 
are butchered and consumed on the farm where they are raised. 


* Percentage of nitrogen, phosphorié acid, and potash, respectively. 
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POULTRY 


Poultry is widely distributed in the county. Almost every farm 
has a small flock of chickens, but very few farms have large flocks. 
Only 5 farms were classed as poultry farms in 1950. In large part the 
poultry and poultry products are consumed on the farm where they 
are producsd: In 1950 there were 40,862 chickens on 1,143 farms 
reporting. 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

The total number of sheep in 1950 was 182, as compared to 507 in 
1940, 620 in 1930, and 1,270 in 1920. The principal breeds are South- 
down and Hampshire, or grades of these breeds. Few goats are raised. 


WORK STOCK 


In 1950, 1,717 mules and 381 horses were reported on farms. The 
number of horses and mules has declined since 1920, when 1,110 horses 
and 2,940 mules were reported. Since 1930 the decrease in work 
stock has probably been caused by greater use of tractors. 


TYPE AND SIZE OF FARMS 


The number of farms reported in the county in 1950 was 1,822. 
Classified by major source of income, 278 were field-crop farms, 10 
dairy farms, 5 poultry farms, 216 livestock farms other than dairy 
and poultry, and 166 general farms. Miscellaneous and unclassified 
farms totalled 647. 

Most of the farms contain less than 180 acres. In 1950 there were 
74 farms less than 10 acres in size; 844 from 10 to 49 acres; 322 from 
50 to 99 acres; 322 from 100 to 179 acres; 138 from 180 to 259 acres; 
90 from 260 to 499 acres; 24 from 500 to 999 acres; and 8 that were 
1,000 acres or more. The average number of acres to a farm was 
125.0 in 1950, compared to 93.4 acres in 1920. 


LAND USE 


Land use shifted from forestry to agriculture as settlement con- 
tinued,.first fairly rapidly, but after 1880 at a slow rate. In 1949, 
33,302 acres of the 162,205 acres in farms was harvested cropland; 
18,373, cropland used only for pasture; 18,042, cropland not harvested 
and not pastured; 78,786, woodland; 7,838, other pasture, and 8,864, 
other land. 

The number of farms and the percentage of the county in farms 
have decreased since 1920, In 1920 farms occupied 91.9 percent of 
the county, but in 1950 they occupied only 74.6 percent. There were 
1,813 farms in 1920, and 1,822 farms in 1950. 


FARM TENURE 


Farms operated by owners increased from 58.3 percent in 1920 to 
76.4 percent in 1950. In 1950, 717 farms were operated by full owners, 
292 by part owners, 312 by tenants, and 1 by a manager. 

Tenants are classified as (1) cash renters, (2) share renters, and (3) 
sharecroppers. The cash renter pays the owner a stipulated cash rate 
based on acreage. Very little land is rented in this way in the county, 
so no definite cash rentals have been established. 


Soil Survey of Decatur County, Tennessee PLATE 1 


A, Road cut exposing three major geologic formations: a, Loess; b, Coastal Plain 
materials; and c, cherty limestone residuum. 

B, Exposure of level-bedded massive high-grade Silurian limestone, the main 
source of agricultural lime for the county. 


Soil Survey of Decatur County, Tennessee PLATE 2 


A, Lime crusher in area of high-grade limestone. 
B, Limestone outcrops on Rolling stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials). 


Soil Survey of Decatur County, Tennessee 


A, View of Almo silt loam on stream terraces. 
B, Hay on Beechy silt loam in background; corn on Hymon soils in foreground. 
C, New homestead on Bodine cherty silt loam, hilly phase. 


Soil Survey of Decatur County. Tennessee PLATE 4 


A, Cut in Dulac silt loam, undulating phase, showing ferruginous sandstone layer 
formed at contact of silt and underlying sand. 

B, Cropland on Savannah loam, eroded rolling phase. 

C, Planting cotton on Savannah soils. 
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The share renters, the largest group of tenants, furnish all the 
labor, equipment, work stock, and seed and give the landlord one- 
fourth of the cash crops and one-third of the feed crops. In many 
cases the landlord furnishes them one-third or one-fourth of the 
fertilizer. : 

The sharecropper furnishes all the labor, one-half the fertilizer, 
and one-half the seed and gives the landlord one-half of all crops 
produced. In sharecropping, the owner usually manages the farm 
ae furnishes the work stock, one-half the fertilizer, and one-half 
the seed. 


SOIL SURVEY METHODS AND DEFINITIONS 


Soil surveying consists of the examination, classification, and map- 
ping of soils in the field. The soil scientist walks over the area at 
intervals and bores into the soil with an auger or digs holes with a 
spade. Each such boring, or hole, shows the soil to consist of several 
distinctly different layers, called horizons, which are collectively 
kmown as the soil profile. Each of these layers is studied carefully 
for the things about it that affect plant growth. 

The color of each layer is noted. The darkness of the topmost 
layer is usually related to its content of organic matter. Streaks and 
spots of gray, yellow, and brown in lower layers generally indicate 
poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay in each layer, is first 
determined by the way the soil feels when rubbed between the fingers 
and is later checked by mechanical analyses in the laboratory. Tex- 
ture has much to do with the quantity of moisture the soil will hold 
available to plants, whether plant nutrients or fertilizers will be 
held by the soil in forms available to plants or will be leached out, 
and how hard the soil may be to cultivate. 

Structure—or the way the soil granulates, and the number of pores 
or open spaces between particles—indicates how easily plant roots 
can penetrate the soil and how easily water enters it. Consistence, or 
the tendency of the soil to crumble or to stick together, indicates how 
difficult it is to keep the soil open and porous under cultivation. 

The kinds of rock (or parent material) from which the soil has been 
developed affect the quantities and kinds of plant nutrients the soil 
bart have naturally. 

imple chemical tests show how acid the soil may be. In a practical 
sense, the degree of acidity may be thought of as the degree of poverty 
in hme (available calcium). An acid soil is relatively low in lime 
content, a neutral soil is about medium, and an alkaline soil is high. 
Reaction refers to the degree of acidity or alkalinity a soil has. It is 
expressed quantitatively as follows: 


pH value pH value 
Extremely acid_._._....--.- Below 4.5 Neutral__.._...-.---_-...__-. 6.6-7.8 
Very strongly acid___.___._____ 4.5-5.0 Mildly alkaline___-_.--.--.... 7.4-8.0 
Strongly acid..--..--._._--__ 5.1-5.5 Strongly alkaline_______-_.___ 8.1-9.0 
Medium acid__----.....---__. 5.6-6.0 Very strongly alkaline... 9.1 and higher 
Slightly acid_.----_--__._-... 6.1-6.5 


The depth to bedrock or to compact layers is determined, and the 
quantity of gravel or rocks that may interfere with cultivation, the 
980480—S4——2 
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steepness and kind of slope, the quantity of soil lost by erosion, and 
other external features are described. 

On the basis of all these characteristics, soil areas much alike in the 
kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers are mapped as one soil 
type. A phase isa subdivision of the type. Some soil types possess 
@ narrow range of characteristics and hence are not divided into 
phases; others with a wide range of characteristics are mapped in 
two or more phases. For example, if a soil type has slopes that range 
from 2 to 12 percent, the type may be mnpees in two phases—an undu- 
lating phase (2- to 5-percent slopes) and a rolling phase (5- to 12- 

ercent slopes) ; or a soil that has been eroded in places may be mapped 
in two or more phases—an uneroded phase, an eroded phase, and per- 
haps a severely eroded phase. A soil type will be broken into phases 
primarily because of differences in the soil other than those of kind, 
thickness, and arrangement of layers. The slope of a soil, the fre- 
quency of outcropping bedrock, the extent of erosion, or artificial 
drainage are examples of characteristics that might cause a soil type 
to be divided into phases. 

Two or more soil types may have similar profiles; that is, the 
soil layers may be nearly the same, but the texture, especially of 
the surface layer, will differ. As long as the other characteristics 
of the soil layers are similar, however, these soils are classified in 
the same soil series. A soil series therefore consists of all soil types 
about the same in kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers, except 
for texture, particularly of the surface layer, whether the number of 
such soil types is only one or several. 

The name of a place where a soil series was first found is chosen 
as the name of the series; thus, Savannah, Bodine, Ruston, and Dulac 
are names of important series in this county. The name of the surface 
texture is added to the series name to give the type name. Savannah 
clay loam and Savannah loam are names of two types within the 
Savannah series. They differ in texture of the surface soils, as their 
names show. 

Savannah loam is divided into four phases according to relief 
and erosion as follows: Savannah loam, undulating phase; Savannah 
loam, rolling phase; Savannah loam, eroded undulating phase; and 
Savannah loam, eroded rolling phase. The slopes of the undulating 
phase fall from 2 to 5 feet in every 100 feet; those of the rolling phase, 
5 to 12 feet in every 100 feet. 

When two or more kinds of soil are so intricately mixed that they 
cannot be shown separately on a map of the scale used, they are 
mapped together and the areas are called a soil complex. In this 
county, Cuthbert-Savannah fine sandy loams, hilly phases, is a complex 
of Cuthbert fine sandy loam, hilly phase, and Savannah fine sandy 
loam, hilly phase. 

_ Areas of bare rocky hillsides and rough gullied lands that have 
little true soil are not designated with series and type names but are 
pen descriptive names such as rolling stony land, rough gullied 
and, and so on. Collectively they are known as miscellaneous land 
types. Rolling stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) 
and Rough gullied land (Cuthbert and Luverne soil materials) are 
land types in Decatur County. 
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The soil type or, where the type is subdivided, the soil phase, is 
the unit of mapping in soil surveys. Because these units are more 
nearly uniform than broader groups or classes of soils, more definite 
statements about their use aad management can be made. One can 
say, for example, that the Savannah series consists of soils low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients and very strongly acid that respond 
to good management practices when used for field crops common 
to the region. More specific statements can be made for phases or 
types. It can be stated that Savannah loam, eroded undulating phase, 
has mild (2 to 5 percent) slopes and requires less costly erosion control 
measures than does Savannah loam, eroded rolling phase, which has 
stronger (5 to 12 percent) slopes. Or it may be said that Savannah 
clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase, has slopes similar to those 
of Savannah loam, eroded rolling phase, but it is no longer suitable 
for crops because it is severely eroded as a result of improper use 
and poor management in the past. Ail three phases are included in 
the Savannah series, 


SOILS 


The soils of the county differ greatly in color, texture, consistence, 
depth to underlying material, acidity, fertility, relief, stoniness, per- 
meability, and drainage—qualities that affect their productivity, 
workability, and conservability, and accordingly, the agricultural 
uses to which they are suited. 

The well-developed soils occur only on uplands and high terraces; 
they have developed in an environment of moderately high tempera- 
ture, heavy rainfall, and forest vegetation. Because of their location 
the upland soils have been more severely leached ; consequently, even in 
their virgin state they are acid and low in organic matter and fertility. 
Their fertility and organic-matter content differ in the virgin state, 
and such differences often have been further widened by cropping, 
erosion, and other artificially stimulated processes of impoverishment. 
In contrast to the upland soils, many of the soils or bottom lands 
and_ low terraces (second-bottoms) are high in natural fertility, 
moderately well supplied with bases, especially lime, and fairly 
well supplied with organic matter. 

The soils of the county range from nearly white through gray, 
yellow, and brown to red. Colors intermediate between brown and 
light gray predominate in the surface soils; browns and yellows domi- 
nate in the subsoils. Texture and consistence range from loose 
incoherent sands to tough tenacious clays. Predominantly, however, 
surface soils are silt loams and fine sandy loams; and subsoils, silty 
clay loams and clays. The surface soils are mostly mellow and 
friable, whereas the subsoils are friable to very strongly plastic. Loose 
fragments of chert or limestone outcrops are common in most of the 
soils developed over limestone. 

Although the majority of the soils are strongly to very strongly 
acid, a significant number are only slightly to medium acid. Some 
soils are very low in natural fertility; others are relatively high. 
Most of them are intermediate between these two extremes. The 
organic-matter content is generally not high, but the soils differ 
considerably in this characteristic. 
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Most of the soils have favorable tilth, but some puddle, bake on the 
surface, and become cloddy if tilled when moisture supplies are un- 
favorable. With relatively few exceptions, such refractory surface 
soils have been exposed by erosion of the original surface layers. 

The soils are prevailingly rolling to hilly, but some are nearly level, 
and some are steep. Most of the soils are well drained, but some are 
poorly drained or imperfectly drained. 

Conspicuous in most of the gently sloping soils of the uplands and 
terraces is a compact layer, generally referred to as a siltpan or clay- 

an. This compact layer usually occurs at approximately 2 feet, but 
in some soils lies at shallower depths. 

Differences in the soils already mentioned make them different in 
relative suitability for agriculture. Some are highly productive, easy. 
to work, and easy to conserve and therefore physically very well suited 
to agriculture. Others are low in productivity, difficult to work, and 
difficult to conserve and are therefore unsuited or very poorly suited to 
agricultural uses. Most of the soils, however, are between these two 
extremes. On the basis of differences in productivity, workability, 
and conservability the soils have been classified as: First-class, Sec- 
ond-class, Third-class, Fourth-class, and Fifth-class soils. Under or- 
dinary management the First-, Second-, and Third-class soils are 
considered suitable for tilled crops; Fourth-class soils, unsuitable or 
very poorly suitable for tilled oop but suitable for permanent pas- 
ture; and Fifth-class soils, unsuitable or very poorly suitable for crops 
or permanent pasture but suitable for forestry. 

The more progressive agricultural communities have good farm 
houses, other farm buildings, and fences and ample farm equipment. 
Generally these communities are in areas where the predominating 
soils are of the Huntington, Lindside, and Sequatchie series, 

Agriculture generally appears less prosperous in upland areas 
where Dulac and Savannah soils predominate, as these soils are nat- 
urally low in fertility. They respond to good management, however, 
and are adapted to a wide variety of crops. Agriculture in this area 
is consequently more diversified than on the bottom lands. 

Poor farm buildings and fences, inadequate farm machinery, and 
other indications of Alack of prosperity are evident in areas where 
Cuthbert, Ruston, Luverne, and Beechy soils predominate. In the 
cherty Limestone Hills section, most of the soils of the upland are not 
suitable for crops, but those of the bottom lands are relatively produc- 
tive. The well-being of the people in this area is obviously related to 
the area of bottom land available for crop production. 


SOIL SERIES AND THEIR RELATIONS 


The soils of the county can be divided into four main groups based 
on their position in the landscape and on the source of théir parent 
materials: (1) Soils of uplands, (2) soils of terrace lands, (3) soils 
of colluvial lands, and (4) soils of bottom lands. 

The key to the soil series, table 3, will aid in identifying the soils and 
showing their relations. 

SOILS OF UPLANDS 


Soils of the uplands occupy higher lands above stream valleys and 
have developed from residual materials left after weathering of the 
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underlying sedimentary rocks or loess. Their characteristics are gen- 
erally closely associated with the character of the underlying rocks 
from which the parent materials have been weathered. In this county 
four classes, or groups, of parent material are easily recognized: 
(1) Loess (wind-blown silt), (2) Coastal Plain sand and clay, (3) 
limestone, and (4) interbedded limestone and shale. The soils there- 
fore can be classified on the basis of differences in their underlying 
material, as (1) soils derived from a thin silt mantle, (2) soils de- 
rived from Coastal Plain sands and clays, (3) soils derived from 
limestone, and (4) soils derived from interbedded limestone and 
shale. These oups include all the true upland soils. A fifth class, 
miscellaneous land types, is composed of areas that have no true soil. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM A THIN SILT MANTLE 


The soils derived from a thin silt mantle—the Dulac, Tipe 
and Dickson—are moderately well drained acid soils with a siltpan 
at a depth of about 2 feet. They have yellowish-gray silt loam sur- 
face soils, brownish-yellow silty clay loam subsoils, and a siltpan 
just below the subsoil. 

Differences among the series are closely related to the differences 
among the materials underlying the loess from which the soils have 
developed. Dickson soils are underlain by cherty limestone material ; 
Dulac and Tippah soils, by Coastal Plain sand and clay that. differ 
under the different soils chiefly in texture and consistence and thereby 
in perviousness to water. The Dulac soils are underlain by a semi- 
pervious sandy elay; the Tippah, by relatively impervious ee The 
siltpan varies in thickness and degree of compaction in the different 
soils, but it is not a differentiating characteristic between the Dulac 
and Tippah soils. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM COASTAL PLAIN SANDS AND CLAYS 


Soils derived from Coastal Plain sand and clay are those of the 
Savannah, Ruston, Safford, Shubuta, Cuthbert, Luverne, and Susque- 
hanna series. Soils of these series differ in many characteristics but 
all of them have developed from unconsolidated sands or clays. The 
surface soils are loams to loamy sands, but the subsoils range from 
fine sandy clay loam to heavy clay. The differences among the soil 
series are very closely related to differences among the materials 
from which the soil series have developed and to differences in slope. 
The soil series are distinguished in the field chiefly by differences 
in color, consistence, and texture, though they also differ greatly in 
other characteristics. 

The Savannah soils are characterized by a yellowish Fey, surface 
soil, a brownish-yellow subsoil, and a hardpan layer below the sub- 
soil. The surface soil is loam, whereas that of the Dulac and epee 
soils is silt loam. The typical Ruston soils have a loose, thick, fine 
sandy loam or loamy fine sand surface soil and very friable reddish- 
brown subsoil and substratum. 

Both the Shubuta and Safford soils have a tough, plastic clay 
subsoil, but they differ in color, structure, and character of underlying 
material. The Safford soils have a reddish-brown subsoil, and the 
underlying sandy clay contains considerable green sand. The Shu- 
buta soils have a yellowish-red subsoil, and the underlying sandy 
clay contains thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 
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The Shubuta and Cuthbert soils have similar parent materials; 
they differ chiefly in degree of profile development. Soils of both 
series have a gray or grayish-yellow fine sandy loam surface soil, 
but the Cuthbert surface soil is underlain by strongly plastic clay 
highly mottled with red, yellow, and gray. Cuthbert soils occur 
om ridge slopes, whereas Shubuta soils are on ridge crests in most 

aces. 

e The Luverne soils have also developed from heavy sandy clay 
materials, but they differ from the Shubuta soils in having a red 
subsoil. The Susquehanna soils, derived from heavy acid clay, differ 
from the Cuthbert soils in having a subsoil more strongly plastic 
and more highly mottled. The Susquehanna surface soil and sub- 
soil layers are thinner; this soil represents the extreme in texture 
and consistence. 
SOILS DERIVED FROM LIMESTONE 


Soils of the Bodine, Talbott, and Maury series are derived from 
limestone. The Bodine soils are shallow and readily identified by 
numerous angular chert fragments on the surface and throughout the 
profile. They occur on relatively steep ridge slopes in most places 
and have very weakly developed textural profiles. 

The Talbott soils, derived from clayey limestone residuum, are 
characterized by a yellowish-red strongly plastic subsoil. They are 
relatively free of chert, but bedrock outcrops are common in most areas. 

The Maury soils, derived from phosphatic limestone residuum, are 
deeper, browner, and more friable than the Talbott soils with which 
they are associated. They have a brown surface soil and a reddish- 
brown moderately friable subsoil. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM INTERBEDDED LIMESTONE AND SHALE 


The soils derived from interbedded limestone and shale are members 
of the Inman series. Inman soils are shallow and have shale particles 
on the surface and throughout the profile. They are closely associated 
with the Maury soils but are shallower over bedrock, lighter colored, 
and heavier textured. They have a ic aaa silt loam surface 
soil and a brownish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay subsoil splotched 
with gray and yellow in most places. 


MISCELLANEOUS LAND TYPES 


Miscellaneous land types are composed of areas having no true soil 
because of a large number of bedrock outcrops or severe erosion. 
There are eight of these land types in the county; two are extremely 
stony and the others are very severely eroded. The main differences 
and cone nature of the land types are indicated by their names: 
i) olling stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials), (2) 

illy stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials), (3) Roug 
ue land (Cuthbert and Luverne soil materials), (4) Rough gullied 

and (Savannah and Ruston soil materials), (5) Rough gullied land 
(Tippah and Dulac soil materials), (6) Hough gullied Tas (Freeland 
and Paden soil materials), (7) Rough gullied land (Etowah and 
Dexter ii materials), and (8) Rough gullied land (Talbott soil 
material). 
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SOILS OF TERRACE LANDS 


The origin of the soils of terrace lands lies in the geologic past 
when present rivers and streams were flowing at considerably higher 
levels and depositing gravel, sand, and clay on their flood plains. 
During the progress of stream cutting, which continued a great num- 
ber of years, stream channels were gradually deepened, and aitiough 
new flood plains were formed at the lower levels, remnants of the older 
higher lying flood plains were left. The areas that were left consist 
of general stream alluvium but are now above the overflow stage of 
the present streams and constitute what is referred to as terrace land. 
They are frequently also referred to as second bottoms or benches. 

The soils of the terrace lands are divided into subgroups according 
to differences in origin of their parent materials. They are (1) soils 
derived from old alluvium washed from soils derived from loess and 
Coastal Plain materials; (2) soils derived from old alluvium washed 
from soils underlain by a variety of materials, including limestone; 
(3) soils derived from old alluvium washed chiefly from soils under- 
lain by cherty limestone material; and (4) soils derived from old 
mixed alluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain by sandstone. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM OLD ALLUVIUM WASHED FROM SOILS DERIVED FROM LOESS AND 
COASTAL PLAIN MATERIALS 


Soils of the Dexter, Freeland, Hatchie, and Almo series are derived 
from old alluvium that washed from soils derived from loess and 
Coastal Plain materials. These soils, for the most part, have formed 
from old mixed alluvium that washed chiefly from uplands underlain 
by wind-blown silt and unconsolidated sand and clay. They occur on 
the high terraces of larger streams in the Coastal Plain and Loess. 
Plain sections of the county. Their differences in characteristics are 
caused chiefly by differences in drainage. The well-drained Dexter 
soils are easily identified by their reddish-brown subsoil. The moder- 
ately well-drained Freeland soils have a brownish-yellow or yellowish- 
brown subsoil and a siltpan at a depth of about 2 feet. The imper- 
focly drained Hatchie soils have a pale-yellow subsoil and a strongly 
developed siltpan. The poorly drained Almo soil is predominantly 
light gray throughout its profile. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM OLD ALLUVIUM WASHED FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN BY A VARIETY 
OF MATERIALS, INCLUDING LIMESTONE 


This group includes members of the Etowah, Pickwick, Paden, Taft, 
Robertsville, and Wolftever series. The old alluvium from which the 
soils have developed washed from uplands underlain by a wide variety 
of rock, including shale, sandstone, limestone, loess, and Coastal Plain 
sand and clay. Limestone materials, however, are thought to be pre- 
dominant in most of the alluvium. 

The Pickwick, Paden, Taft, and Robertsville soils are on high ter- 
races of the Tennessee River. These terraces are covered with a thin 
layer of loess in most, places. The well-drained Pickwick soils are 
identified by their friable reddish-brown gravel-free subsoil. The 
moderately well-drained Paden soils have a yellowish-brown or brown- 
ish-yellow subsoil and a siltpan at a depth of about 2 feet. The im- 
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Pertectly drained Taft soil has a pale-yellow subsoil and a strongly 
eveloped siltpan. The poorly duined. Robertsville soil is predomi- 
nantly light gray throughout. The Taft and Robertsville soils are 
also ansoniated with Wolftever and Sequatchie soils of the low terraces 
along the Tennessee River. 

The Etowah soils are similar to the Pickwick soils in color and 
drainage, but they are from alluvium washed chiefly from limestone. 
Etowah soils are readily identified by the gravel on the surface 
and throughout the profile. 

The Wolftever soils are on the younger and lower terraces and 
occasionally receive overflow from streams along which they occur. 
They have a silt loam surface soil and a compact: yellowish-brown or 
brownish-yellow subsoil; they are only moderately well drained. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM OLD ALLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN BY 
CHERTY LIMESTONE MATERIAL 

Humphreys soils make up the.group derived from old alluvium that 
washed chiefly from soils underlain by cherty limestone. They occur 
on low terraces along streams in the Limestone Hills section. They are 
characterized by chert fragments in the profile, though the silt loam 
type has a relatively chert-free surface soil. Humphreys soils are 
brown and well drained and occur in association with Ennis soils of 
the first bottoms. The poorly drained and imperfectly drained ter- 
race soils associated with the Hunonreys soils belong to the Roberts- 
ville and Taft series, respectively. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM OLD MIXED ALLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN 
BY SANDSTONE 

The soils derived from old mixed alluvium washed chiefly from 
soils underlain by sandstone are members of the Waynesboro and 
Sequatchie series. The alluvium from which these soils are derived 
consists of a wide variety of materials, including limestone, shale, 
loess, and Coastal Plain sand and clay. Materials from sandstone 
predominate. 

The well-drained Waynesboro soil is on high terraces and has a 
grayish-yellow or yellowish-gray fine sandy loam surface soil and a 
friable ight brownish-red sandy clay loam subsoil. 

The brown well-drained Sequatchie soil is on low terraces subject 
to occasional overflow. It is closely associated with the Wolftever 
soils but differs in being brown and sandy throughout its profile. 


SOILS OF COLLUVIAL LANDS 


The soils of the colluvial lands occupy sloping fans and benches at 
the base of slopes, particularly the longer slopes on which erosion has 
been active. They are formed from soil material and rock fragments 
washed and rolled from adjacent slopes. Three subgroups can be 
made according to differences in the general character of the parent 
materials: (1) Soils derived from colluvium washed chiefly from soils 
underlain by loess material, (2) soils derived from colluvium washed 
chiefly from soils underlain by loess and Coastal Plain materials, and 
(3) soils derived from colluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain 
by limestone material. 
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SOILS DERIVED FROM COLLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN BY LOESS 
MATERIAL 


The soils derived from colluvium washed chiefly from soils under- 
lain by loess material are the Tigrett and Briensburg. Like the Alva 
and Eupora soils, they are on gently sloping areas that have good 
surface drainage. 

The Tigrett soil is brown, friable, and well drained. It differs from 
the Alva soil chiefly in being relatively free of sand in the upper part 
of the profile, 

The Briensburg soil differs from the Tigrett soil chiefly in being 
imperfectly drained, and from the Eupora soil in being relatively free 
of sand. Its drainage is similar to that of the Eupora soil. It has a 
grayish-brown surface soil but is highly mottled below 10 to 18 inches. 

The soils of this group are associated mainly with Dulac, Tippah, 
oe and Paden soils, from which their parent material has been 
washed. 


‘SOILS DERIVED FROM COLLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN BY LOESS 
AND COASTAL PLAIN MATERIALS 


Soils derived from colluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain by 
loess and Coastal Plain materials are members of the Alva and Eupora 
series. 

The Alva are brown friable well-drained soils differing from the 
Tigrett soil chiefly in having a fine sandy loam texture. 

The Eupora soil is imperfectly drained. It has a grayish-brown 
surface soil but is highly mottled below 10 to 18 inches. The Eupora 
soil differs from the Briensburg soil chiefly in having a fine sandy loam 
rather than a silt loam texture. 

Alva and Eupora soils are associated chiefly with Savannah, Ruston, 
Safford, and Cuthbert soils of the uplands. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM COLLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN BY 
LIMESTONE MATERIAL 


Soils derived from colluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain by 
limestone material are members of the Greendale and Emory series. 
Their parent material has washed from adjacent slopes, the soils on 
which are underlain by limestone. They are along small drainage- 
ways, at the base of upland slopes, and on small sloping alluvial-col- 
luvial fans where small streams have deposited their load over the 
broad flood plains of larger streams. 

The parent material of the Greendale soils came chiefly from cherty 
limestone. Greendale soils are grayish brown, well drained, young, 
and characterized by many chert fragments on the surface and 
throughout the profile. 

The parent materials of the Emory soil came from noncherty rela- 
tively high-grade limestone. The Emory soil is brown, friable, and 
well-drained. It differs from the Greendale soils in being relatively 
chert-free, browner, and heavier textured. 

In this county, the Emory soil is associated chiefly with the Maury 
and Talbott soils, whereas the Greendale soils are associated chiefly 
with the Bodine and Dickson soils. 
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SOILS OF BOTTOM LANDS 


The soils of the bottom lands, or flood plains, occupy nearly level 
areas along streams and are subject to flooding. The material giving 
rise to the bottom land soils has been deposited by the streams, and 
its character depends largely upon its source in the higher lying Jands 
and the rate at which water was moving when the material was depos- 
ited. The soils in the bottoms are young. The material from which 
they are developing has not lain in place long enough to develop well- 
defined surface soiand subsoil layers, as have most of the soils of the 
uplands and terraces. . 

Soils of bottom lands are divided into subgroups according to dif- 
ferences in parent materials as follows: (1) Soils derived from allu- 
vium washed chiefly from soils underlain by loess and Coastal Plain 
materials, (2) soils derived from alluvium washed from soils under- 
lain by a wide variety of materials, including limestone, (3) soils 
derived from alluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain by sand- 
stone and Coastal Plain sand, and (4) soils derived from alluvium 
washed chiefly from soils underlain by cherty limestone material. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM ALLUVIUM CHIEFLY FROM SOILS UNDFERLAIN BY LOESS AND 
COASTAL PLAIN MATERIALS 


Soils derived from alluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain 
by loess and Coastal Plain materials are members of the Shannon, 
Hymon, and Beechy series. These soils are on first bottoms along the 
streams in the Coastal Plain and Loess Plain sections. The well- 
drained Shannon soils are brown and free of mottlings to a depth of 
20 inches or more. The ya ea drained Hymon soils have a 
grayish-brown surface layer but are highly mottled below about 10 
inches. The poorly drained Beechy soils are predominantly gray 
throughout their profile. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM ALLUVIUM FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN BY A WIDE VARIETY OF 
; MATERIALS, INGLUDING LIMESTONE 


The soils derived from alluvium from upland soils underlain by a 
wide variety of materials, including limestone, are members of the 
Huntington, Egam, Lindside, and Melvin series. The Huntington 
soil—brown, friable, and well drained—occurs chiefly on low first 
bottoms. The Egam soil is dark grayish brown, compact, and mod- 
erately well drained and occurs chiefly on high first bottoms; the 
Lindside soils are imperfectly drained: the Melvin soil is poorly 
drained. Soils of this group occur chiefly on the flood plains of the 
Tennessee River. 


SOILS DERIVED FROM ALLUVIUM OHIEFLY FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN BY SANDSTONE AND 
COASTAL PLAIN SAND 


The soils derived from alluvium chiefly from soils underlain by 
sandstone and Coastal Plain sand belong to the Bruno series. These 
soils are on the Tennessee River first bottoms and are characterized 
by an extremely sandy texture. They are on the natural levees in most 
places. 
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SOILS DERIVED FROM ALLUVIUM CHIEFLY FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN BY CHERTY LIME- 
STONE MATERIAL 


Soils derived from alluvium that came chiefly from soils underlain 
by cherty limestone material are members of the Ennis series. Ennis 
soils consist of materials washed chiefly from cherty Bodine soils 
and deposited on the flood plains of streams in the Limestone Hills 
section. The light-brown well-drained Ennis soils are characterized 
by varying ae of chert fragments on the surface and through- 
out the profile. The imperfectly and poorly drained soils associated 
with the Ennis soils are members of the Lindside and Melvin series. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SOILS 


In the following pigs the soils of Decatur County are described 
in detail, and their relations to agriculture, including present use 
and management, use suitability, and management requirements, 
are set forth. The acreage and proportionate extent of these soils 
are listed in table 4, and their location and distribution are shown 
on the soil map that accompanies this report. 


Tasiz 4.—A pprowimate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 
of Decatur County, Tenn, 


Soil Acres Percent 
Almo:silt:loam.<.2s25s-cssses.5- 52 cceteet see ceu se 613 0.3 
Alva fine sandy loam...__..------------------------- 423 2 
Beechy fine sandy loam.....-----.------------------ 1, 284 .6 
Beechy silt loam._...-.----------------------------- 5,179 2.5 
Bodine cherty silt loam: 

Eroded hilly phase 836 4 

Hilly phase 10, 656 5.0 

Rolling phase - - 3, 424 1.6 

Severely erode 346 .2 

Steep phase 13, 711 6.5 
Bodine silt loam: 

Eroded hiliy phase_-- 494. 2 

Eroded rolling phase. 860 4 

Hilly phase-_.--.--------- 2, 337 Li 

Rolling phase___..---------.+------------- 3, 569 17 
Bodine silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase-... 246 od 
Briensburg silt loam_-_.---~------------------------ 6, 041 3.0 
Bruno fine sandy !oam_..-.------------------------- 559 3 
Bruno loamy fine sand_.._.-.-------.--------------- 280 wl 
Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams: 

Eroded hilly phases._.-------------------------- 236 1 

Severely eroded hiily phases_...._.--------------- 484 .2 
Cuthbert-Luverne fine sandy loams, hilly phases__-_-_.-~- 3,171 1.5 
Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams: 

Eroded hilly phases._.----.--------------------- 623 .3 

Severely eroded hilly phases___.._...--.---------- 1, 989 9 
Cuthbert-Savannah fine sandy loams, hilly phases. - - --- 6, 106 3. 0 
Dexter silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase_-___-..-------------------- 548 3 

Eroded undulating phase.....-.----------------- 630 .3 

Hilly phase. . ---2-~ sc es-5 See se ees sees 215 1 

Rolling phase_._------------------------------- 182 1 
Dexter silty clay toam: 

Severely eroded hilly phase_--____.--.----------- 258 wl 

Severely eroded rolling phase__.....-------------- 888 .4 
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TaBLe 4.—A pproximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 
of Decatur County, Tenn.—Continued 


Soil Acres Percent 

Dickson silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase. ..------------------------- 860 0.4 

Eroded undulating phase__._.-.----------------- 548 3 

Rolling phase-_----.--------------------------- 2, 464 1.2 

Undulating phase......-.-.-.------------------- 860 4 
Dickson silty clay loams, severely eroded rolling phase._. - 413 .2 
Dulac silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase-..-.----------------------- 1, 128 a) 

Eroded undulating phase_-...-.----------------- 2, 795 1.3 

Rolling phase_..-.--..------~------------------ 861° .4 

Slightly eroded undulating phase-.-.-...--------- 699 .3 

Undulating phase pve tec eesti cede. eee be 1, 334 .6 
Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase 1, 042 15 
Egam silty clay loam.-.-.-..--- 1, 096 .5 
Emory silt loam.---.---------- 3, 698 1.8 
Ennis cherty silt loam__..---------- 731 .3 
Ennis silt loam....-..------------------------------ 3, 107 1.5 
Etowah gravelly silt loam: 

Eroded hilly phase__...._----------------------- 213 wl 

Hilly phase. ---...-.--------------------------- 1, 193 .6 

Severely eroded hilly phase--__.--------.--------- 227 .1 

Steep phase_._..._----------------------------- 623 3 
Eupora fine sandy loam-...-.----------------------- 3, 535 1.7 
Freeland silt loam: 

Froded rolling phase_-.-.------~---------------- 957 5 

Eroded undulating phase --._-----_---------------- 3, 093 15 

Rolling phase---------------------------------- 357 .2 

Undulating phase__....------------------------- 723 3 
Freeland silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase- - 978 5 
Greendale cherty silt 10am: 

Rolling phase. -_..-------.-~------------------- 406 .2 

Undulating phase_--..-.-.---------------------- 3, 521 17 
Hatchie fine sandy loam_-__.------------------------- 398 .2 
Hatchie silt loam_...._.------------~--------------- 1, 118 5 
Hilly stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) --_ 2, 184 1.0 
Humphreys cherty silt loam.-._-------------~--------- 226 an 
Humphreys silt loam_..--..------------------------- 1, 295 6 
Huntington silt loam__..-.-.------------------------ 248 ol 
Hymon fine sandy loam. -_...------------------------ 2, 494 12 
Hymon silt loam. _...-.---------------------------- 4, 408 2.1 
Inman silt loam, hilly phase-___._-_...--------------- 321 al 
Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase.......------- 154 al 
Lindside silt loam_.....--.-------------------------- 4, 292 2.0 
Lindside silty clay loam_._.------------------------- 376 .2 
Maury silt loam, rolling phase_....------------------- 227 .1 
Maury silty clay loam: 

roded rolling phase_---_.---------------------- 387 .2 

Eroded undulating phase--_-.-..---------------- 172 aL 

Severely eroded rolling phase_._.----------------- 165 Jl 
Melvin silt loam..._.....---.----------------------- 2,172 1.0 
Paden silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase--.------------------------- 699 3 

Eroded undulating phase 1, 427 7 

Rolling phase_ ..------. 645 3 

Undulating phase---....-------- 537 3 
Paden silty ciay loam, severely eroded rolling phase. ..-.. 890 4 
Pickwick silt loam: 

Eroded hilly phase._.----.------- 204 ol 

Eroded rolling phase_~-_.--------- 1, 731 8 

Eroded undulating phase 1, 268 .6 
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TaBLe 4.—A pproximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 
of Decatur County, Tenn —Continued 


Soil Acres Percent 
Pickwick silt. toam—Continued 
Hilly phas@=.2 52400 kon oe sued dese hee eee 978 0.5 
Rolling phase_._.....2.2 2-2-2222 697 3 
Undulating phase._.....-.2022220222- ee eee 275 wl 
Pickwick silty clay loam: 
everely eroded hilly phase._..........._.---.___- 525 2 
Severely eroded rolling phase_.-__._.......-.-_-_. 1, 677 .8 
Robertsville silt loam_-.--_....-_-.-__-.-.-2- -2-e ee 4 2 
Rolling stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil material) - ___ 901 4 
Rough gullied land: 
Cuthbert and Luverne soil materials 370 2 
Etowah and Dexter soil materials 206 1 
Freeland and Paden soil materials 88 () 
Savannah and Ruston soil materials 335 wl 
Talbott soil material.................---_-_------ 312 ak 
Tippah and Dulac soil materials_____.._....-____. 203 -1 
Ruston fine sandy loam: 
Eroded hilly phase_____..._.----2.-2----------2-- 473 a2 
Hilly: phase: sc2222 o2cs2c 322 0c endl cseoee 4, 074 19 
Steep phase 1, 129 5 
817 .4 
548 3 
1, 408 7 
Savannah clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase 5, 085 2.4 
Savannah loam: 
Eroded rolling phase_-___.. 6, 299 3.0 
Eroded undulating phase 604 .3 
Rolling phase... 14, 287 6.8 
Undulating phase_.-._...-..-----.2------ oe eee 515 2 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam_______-.__-----.---_._..- 1,010 5 
Shannon fine sandy loam__---.......----.-__....__-- 1, 151 .6 
Shannon silt loam______-----_-_2- 2. eee 666 .3 
Shubuta-Luverne clay loams, eroded rolling phases 537 .3 
Shubuta-Luverne fine sandy loams, rolling phases 1, 236 .6 
Shubuta-Savannah clay loams: 
Eroded rolling phases_._...---_-.-..-.--------- 613 .3 
Severely eroded rolling phases........._--_.-_....- 731 .3 
Shubuta-Savannah fine sandy loams, rolling phases 1, 418 at 
Susquehanna very fine sandy loam._....__-..._..__.._- 369 .2 
Taft silt loam... ...-..--2.------- eee eee eee 1, 0382 .5 
Talbott silt loam: 
illy phases. cecsgeseceseecet sc Poceccee sewed 1, 620 .8 
Rolling phase. .---.---2---------4 2-2-2 eee 2, 032 1.0 
Talbott silty clay loam: 
Eroded hilly phase_..---------.-2------2--- ee 514 a2 
Eroded rolling phase-...........-..----__--.-__- 1, 563 7 
Eroded undulating phase_____.._.........2------ 279 .l 
Severely eroded hilly phase.._......__.._.._ 22 510 ry 4 
Severely eroded rolling phase.........._..-_.__--- 922 4 
Talbott stony silt loam: 
Hilly phases 22 2esccece3t dossece et ek eouausced 10, 644 5.0 
Rolling phase_._.-_--..--.---------------------- 2, 353 Ll 
Steep phase________._-.---- 22-2 - eee eee e eee 1, 455 7 
Talbott stony silty clay loam: 
Eroded hilly phase._.._...-..----..----.-------- 845 4 
Eroded rolling phase. .-__-...__-_--2-2---2---e- 632 .3 
Severely eroded hilly phase...__._......_...____- 671 3 
Severely eroded rolling phase__._...........-.-__- 512 2 
Tigrett silt loam__-.._.- 22-22 eee ee eee 344 2 
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Tasie 4.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 
of Decatur County, Tenn.—Continued 


Soil 


Tippah silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase 
Rolling phase 
Tippah silty clay loam, severely eroded 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam 
Wolftever silt loam 
Slightly eroded phase 
Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded phase 


Acres Percent 


rolling phase. _- - 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


The acreages of soils inundated by the Kentucky Reservoir are as 


follows: 


Beechy silt loam 
Bodine cherty silt loam: 
Eroded hilly phase 
Hilly phase 
Severely eroded hilly phase_._ 
Stesp phase. 
Briensburg silt loam 
Bruno fine sandy loam. 
Bruno loamy fine sand. 
Dexter silt loam, eroded undu- 
lating phase 
Egam silty clay loam_ 
Emory silt loam 
Ennis silt loam 
Eupora fine sandy loam____---- 
Freeland silt loam: 
Eroded undulating phase__--- 
Undulating phase. 
Greendale cherty silt loam: 
Rolling phase. 
Undulating phase. 
Hilly stony land (Talbott and 
Colbert soil materials) 
Humphreys silt leam 
Huntington silt loam 
Hymon fine sandy loam 
Hymon silt loam 
Inman silt loam, hilly phase__.- 
Inman silty clay loam, eroded 
hilly phase___----.-----....-- 
Lindside siit loam 
Lindside silty clay loam. 
Maury silt loam, rolling phase_.. 
Maury silty clay loam: 
Eroded undulating phase 
Severely eroded rolling phase._ 
Melvin silt loam-. 
Paden silt loam, eroded undulat- 
ing phase. 


Acres 
Paden silty clay loam, severely 
eroded rolling phase..--_-____ 
Pickwick silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase_____.__. 21 
Eroded undulating phase_.___ 11 
Rolling phase______-____-____ 2 
Undulating phase__...-..-___ 32 
Pickwick silty clay loam: 
Severely eroded hilly phase.__ 2 
Severely eroded rolling phase_ ll 
Robertsville silt loam. __.-.--__ 43 
Rolling stony land (Talbott and 
Colbert soil materials) ---.... 2 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam__-._ 86 
Shannon fine sandy loam___-___ 107 
Shannon silt loam___._-----___ 86 
Taft silt loam_..-__-___--__.._. 172 
Talbott silt loam, rolling phase_ 43 
Talbott silty clay loam: 
Eroded hilly phase.__..--_--. 2 
Eroded rolling phase__...---- 6 
Severely eroded hilly phase___ 6 
Severely eroded rolling phase. 2 
Talbott stony silt loam: 
Hilly phase-..--.----__---.. 43 
Rolling phase 21 
Steep phase_..-.-___-_----_. 43 
Talbott stony silty clay loam: 
Broded hilly phase_____.__... 4 
Eroded rolling phase.__..--_- 2 
Severely eroded hilly phase___ 6 
Severely eroded rolling phase. 4 
Wolftever silt loam--_..-..-_.. 183 
Slightly eroded phase....---- 204 
Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded 
phase..__--.-------_--._---- 146 
Total soos csocs cess 6, 542 
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Almo silt loam (1-8% slopes) (Aa).—This gray poorly drained 
soil locally referred to as “crayfish land” or “white cold-natured land” 
(pl. 3, 4) occurs in small irregularly shaped areas on most of the 
terraces along the larger streams flowing from the Coastal Plain and 
the Loess Plain sections of the county. 

The largest acreage is,on broad high terraces along the Beech River 
and Doe, Panther, and Turkey Creeks, where it is closely associated 
with Hatchie and Freeland soi!s. In most places on the broad terraces 
the soil is on nearly level or slightly depressed areas surrounded by 
Hatchie soils. A considerable acreage, however, is in narrow belts at 
the foot of adjacent upland slopes. The poor drainage in this posi- 
tion is partly caused by seepage. 

The mixed alluvium from which the soil has formed washed from 
upland soils underlain by unconsolidated silt, sand, and clay. The 
soil has developed under a vegetation of water-tolerant trees, such as 
willow and shingle oaks, sweetgum, blackgum, birch, and willow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, gray or light-gray mellow silt loam splotched with light gray 
or rust brown; 8 to 12 inches thick. 

10 si inches, friable silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, yellow, and 

rown, 

20 to 44 inches, (slltpan) lMght-gray or bluish-gray very compact silt loam 
to silty clay loam. 

44 inches +-, moderately friable mixed alluvium ranging from silty clay loam 
or sandy clay loam to stratified layers of sand and silt; gray, yellow, 
and brown mottling. 

In most places the soil profile is free of stone or gravel. Many small 
concretions occur throughout the profile, particularly in the siltpan. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. External ane internal drainage are very slow. The surface 
soil and subsoil layers are moderately permeable; but the siltpan— 
relatively impermeable to roots, moisture, and air—is at shallow depth 
and gives the soil a low water-holding capacity. 

Present use and management.—Because it occurs in small irregular 
areas, Almo silt loam is used and managed in the same way as the 
associated Hatchie and Freeland soils. Cris areas are in pasture or 
hay, but most of them are used for crops, chiefly corn and cotton. All 
crop yields are low; row crops frequently fail completely. Pastures 
give moderate yields, but the forage is of very low quality. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is not well suited to 
common field crops, chiefly because it has poor drainage. Artificial 
drainage would broaden the secu tural suitability, but drains are 
difficult to install because of the compact siltpan, seepage from the 
adjacent slopes in some erin and the irregularity of the small areas. 
The soil is low in available plant nutrients and water-holding capacity ; 
conee crop yields on the drained areas commonly are low. 
Probably the soil is best used for pasture, but it needs lime, phosphate, 
and potash if it is to give moderate yields of good quality forage. 
With improved fertilization, good quality pasture plants such as white 
clover, lespedeza, tall fescue, redtop, and Bermuda grass can be suc- 
cessfully grown. 


Alva fine sandy loam (2-5% slopes) (As).—The small areas of 
this well-drained young soil occur on gently sloping alluvial fans 
980480—54-—8 
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where small streams emerge onto lbrpee flood plains, on gently sloping 
colluvial areas at the base of steep slopes, or along narrow drainage- 
ways. It is a soil widely distributed throughout the western part of 
the county, where it is associated chiefly with Eupora soil of colluvial 
lands, Shannon soils of bottom lands, and Ruston soils of uplands. It 
has formed from colluvium or mixed loca] alluvium washed from up- 
land soils that are derived from wind-blown silt and unconsolidated 
Coastal Plain sand and clay. Because of its youth, the soil does not 
have well-defined textural horizons. The native vegetation was decid- 
uous forest consisting chiefly of white and red oaks, beech, maple, 


and sweetgum. 
Profile description : 


0 to 12 inches, light-brown or grayish-brown loose fine sandy loam ; in wooded 
areas upper 2 or 3 inches is stained dark gray with organic matter; 
8 to 14 inches thick. 

12 to 36 inches, light-brown or yellowish-brown friable fine sandy loam; 
some gray splotches below 18 to 24 inches; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

86 inches +, light-gray sandy alluvium splotched with gray; 0 to 4 feet 
thick. 


The texture, depth of colluvial deposit, and drainage vary consider- 
ably. The surface layer has a fine sandy loam texture in most places, 
but the lower part of the profile varies from silt loam to loamy fine 
sand. The colluvial deposit ranges from about 2 to 10 feet deep. 
The depth to the mottled zone may be as little as 18 inches, but in 
most places it is 24 inches or more. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, relatively high in organic 
matter and plant nutrients, and very permeable. It has a high 
water-holding capacity in most places, but the capillary movement 
of moisture is broken by excessively sandy layers in some places. Ex- 
ternal and internal drainage are moderate. None of the areas except 
those along the small streams are subject to overflow, and those are 
flooded for only a short period. 

Along the small drains the mapping unit contains small areas of 
nearly Jevel Shannon soils. The inclusions and variations, however, 
do not differ significantly in use and management. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Alva fine sandy 
loam is cleared and is used for crops. About 60 percent is planted to 
corn, 15 percent to cotton, and 15 percent to miscellaneous crops. 
The rest is woodland or idle open ian. Crops are not syetematioalle 
rotated, and fertilization is not commonly practiced. Fair yields are 
obtained under continuous cropping to corn and cotton. For cotton 
most farmers use a 200-pound application of 20-percent superphos- 
phate or a 4-104 mixture. Under common management corn yields 
about 30 bushels an acre; cotton, about 280 pounds. 

Use and management requirements.—Alva fine sandy loam is one of 
the more productive soils of the county and is suited to a wide variety 
of crops. It is well drained, fertile, good in moisture relations, and 
suitable for tillage over a wide range of moisture conditions. It is 
suited to intensive use and in most places can be maintained in a 3- 
or 4-year rotation. Lime is needed for legumes; phosphate, for all 
crops. Applications of potash may improve crop yields, especially 
after several crops of legume hay have been harvested: Nitrogen fer- 
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tilizers may be needed for all except the legume crop and the crop 
immediately following. . . . 

Beechy silt loam (1-3% slopes) (Bs).—This poorly drained soil 
of the first bottoms is widely distributed throughout the Coastal Plain 
section. It is the most extensive soil on the flood plains of most 
streams in that section. In most places it occupies relatively large 
areas, chiefly in association with Hymon, Eupora, and Briensburg 
soils. : 

Owing to the abundance of crayfish chimneys, it is locally referred 
to as crayfish and. It has formed under deciduous forest consistin 
chiefly of water-tolerant oaks, sweetgum, blackgum, beech, birch, an 
willow. The parent material was mixed general alluvium washed 
from upland soils that were derived from wind-blown silt and Coastal 
Plain sand and clay. It is a young soil and does not have well-devel- 
oped textural horizons, 

Profile description : 

0 to 5 inches, brownish-gray mellow silt loam splotched with gray and rust 
brown or light gray; 0 to 10 inches thick. 

5 to 35 inches, friable silt loam or heavy silt loam mottled with gray, rust 
brown, or brown; 15 to 30 inches thick. 

35 inches +, fine sandy loam or silt loam mixed with alluvium; stratified 
layers of silt and sand in places; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 

Surface drainage is very slow, and most of the soil is subject to 
periodic overflow. The soil is permeable, but its water table is at or 
near the surface a large part of the time. The soil is strongly to 
very strongly acid and moderately high in organic matter and mineral 
plant nutrients. 

A few small permanently swampy areas are mapped with this 
soil, Also, because of small size and intricate association with this 
soil, small areas of Beechy fine sandy loam and Hymon silt loam are 
included. Use and management of these included areas do not differ 
significantly from those for Beechy silt loam. 

resent use and management.—About 40 percent of Beechy silt 
loam is cleared, and of this about 20 percent is in corn, 25 percent 
in pasture, and 30 percent in hay. About 25 percent of the cleared 
land is idle. Fertilization or rotation of crops is not common. 
Some areas have been drained by open ditches, but tile drainage has 
not been attempted. Hay yields are fairly constant, but corn yields 
are highly variable. In dry seasons corn yields are good, but in wet 
seasons the crop is commonly a total failure. Pasture grows well 
but is of low quality. 

Use and management requirements.—In its present poorly drained 
state, Beechy silt loam is poorly suited to row crops bat well suited 
to pasture and some hay crops (pl. 8, 2). If adequately drained, 
corn can be successfully grown on this soil, but the flood hazard cannot 
be entirely eliminated. Excellent pastures can be produced by using 
lime and phosphate. White clover, alsike clover, espedeza, tall fes- 
cue, redtop, and Bermuda grass for hay and pasture grow success- 

Most areas will respond to artificial deuinage, but difficult 
engineering problems are involved and drainage therefore may not 
be practicable. 


Beechy fine sandy loam (1-3% slopes) (Ba).—This poorly drained 
first bottom soil occurs in close association with Hymon, Briensburg, 
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and Eupora soils and with other Beechy soils, chiefly on narrow flood 
plains in highly dissected areas. Comparatively, it has the same 
osition on the flood plains as the Ruston soils have in the uplands. 
t also occurs in long narrow areas along streams in the broad first 
bottoms. It differs from Beechy silt loam principally in having a 
proportion of sandy material. 

The soil has formed from mixed alluvium that washed from upland 
soils derived from wind-blown silt and Coastal Plain sand and clay. 
It developed under a deciduous forest consisting chiefly of water- 
tolerant trees. This soil is young and does not have well-developed 
textural horizons. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, browntsh-gray or light-gray loose fine sandy loam splotched 
with light gray and rust brown; 4 to 10 inches thick. 

8 to 80 inches, very friable fine sandy loam mottled with gray, rust brown, 
and light brown; 15 to 30 inches thick. 

80 inches +, highly mottled sandy alluvium, stratified in many places; 
2 to 10 feet thick. 

Surface drainage is very slow, and most areas are very susceptible 
to overflow. The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and moderately 
high in organic matter and plant nutrients. It is permeable, but the 
water table is at or near the surface much of the time. 

Part of the soil included with Beechy fine sandy loam has poor 
drainage caused by seepage from adjacent upland slopes. These 
seepage areas have fair surface drainage in most places and are better 
suited to crops than the areas having very slow surface drainage. 

Present use and management—About 60 percent of Beechy fine 
sandy loam has been cleared. This is considerably greater area 
than has been cleared on Beechy silt loam. About 15 percent of the 
cleared land is idle. Crop yields are somewhat less variable than on 
Beechy silt loam, but yields are not so high in favorable seasons. 

Use and management requirements.—Under preee drainage hay or 
pasture is probably the best use for Beechy fine sandy loam, Most 
areas would have a wider use suitability if they were artificially 
drained, but the expense of draining may not be justified. Artificial 
drainage will not eliminate the overflow hazard. Drained areas will 
grow corn successfully, but occasionally crops will be lost when 
streams overflow. Good to excellent hay and pasture can be produced 
on the soil. Lime and phosphate probably will be needed to establish 
and maintain pastures or meadows. Potash will also be needed 
on some areas. Pastures of white clover, alsike clover, pees 
redtop, tall fescue, and Bermuda grass can be grown successfully. 


Bodine cherty silt loam, hilly phase (12-30% slopes) (Bp).—One 
of the more extensive soils in the county, this phase is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the Limestone Hills section, chiefly on the slopes 
of the narrow winding ridges in association with Dickson, Greendale, 
Humphreys, and Ennis soils. : 

The soi developed from the residuum of cherty limestone under a 
deciduous forest vegetation. Post and blackjack oaks are the most 
common trees on the upper slopes; white and red oaks and hickory are 
common on the lower slopes. 
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The soil is shallow, excessively drained, and weakly developed ; 
it varies considerably in profile characteristics. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brownish-gray cherty silt loam; 5 to 12 inches thick. 

8 to 18 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty silt loam or cherty silty clay 
loam; 0 to 18 inches thick. 

18 inches +, very cherty silty clay loam highly mottled with red, yellow, 
gray, and brown; & feet or more thick. 

The soil varies considerably within short distances, especie 
in the degree to which surface soil and subsoil layers have developed. 
In many places, especially at the foot of slopes where some colluvial 
material has accumulated, the surface layer is as much as 15 inches 
deep. Small areas that have a moderately well developed textural 
profile were included in mapping. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and low in fertility and 
organic matter. It has many angular chert fragments on the surface 
and throughout the profile. The number of chert fragments in the 
soil varies considerably, but in most places there are enough to 
interfere materially with cultivation. In many places the parent 
material includes a small quantity of wind-blown silt, which may 
influence the texture of the surface soil to some extent. The soil is 
very permeable to air, roots, and moisture. External and internal 
drainage are rapid or very rapid. The water-holding oy is low. 

Present use and management.—Most areas of this soil are covered 
with forest that has been cut over so many times that the stand contains 
little marketable timber. The majority of the areas are burned over 
frequently, and many of them are grazed. ; 

Use and management requirements.—Chiefly because of low fertil- 
ity, low water-holding capacity, chertiness, and strong slopes, this soil 
is very poorly suited to tilled crops (pl. 3, C). It is not naturally 
productive of pasture but good pasture can be established and main- 
tained if management is good. Lime and phosphate should be applied 
in establishing the pasture mixture, and a top dressing of phosphate 
should be added each year. The expense of clearing away the forest 
may not be justified by the low carrying capacity of the pastures 
established ; many areas are probably best left in forest. ‘The manage- 
ment of forested areas is conenrned: chiefly with increasing the yield 
and quality of timber. 


Bodine cherty silt loam, eroded hilly phase (12-30% slopes) 
Bc).—This phase differs from Bodine cherty silt loam, hilly phase, 
chiefly in being eroded. It is an excessively drained shallow soil 
characterized by a large number of angular chert fragments on the 
surface and throughout the profile. The comparatively small areas 
are on ridge slopes scattered throughout the Limestone Hills section. 
The soil is associated chiefly with the Dickson soils of the uplands, 
Greendale soils of the colluvial lands, Humphreys soils of the low 
terraces, and Ennis soils of the bottom lands, 

The soil developed under a deciduous forest vegetation, its parent 
material consisting of the residuum from very cherty imestone. It 
does not have a well-developed textural proile 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, brownish-gray to yellowish-gray friable cherty silt loam or 
cherty silty clay loam; 0 to 10 inches thick. 
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6 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown friable cherty silt loam 
or cherty silty clay loam; 0 to 18 inches thick. 

16 inches +, very cherty silty clay loam highly mottled with red, yellow, 
gray, and brown; 5 feet or more thick. 

The soil varies within short distances in degree of the textural 
development and thickness of the surface soil and subsoil layers. The 
thickness of the surface soil is also varinble because material has been 
lost through accelerated erosion. In some places so much of the 
original surface soil has been lost that the subsoil is reached by 
tillage implements. During tillage subsoil is mixed with remnants 
of original surface layer to form a yellowish plow layer. 

Chert fragments have accumulated on the surface, and the soil 
therefore appears to contain more chert than uneroded Bodine cherty 
silt loam. Chert in the plow layer materially interferes with tillage. 
The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and low in organic matier, 
plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been cleared and 
used for field crops, but except for some areas used for pasture, most of 
it is now wasteland or lies idle. In most places the soil was cleared 
and planted to row crops until yields became so low as to be unprofit- 
able. It was then abandoned or left as unimproved pasture. The 
yields of both crops and pasture are very low under common manage- 
ment practices. Crop fertilization and rotation are not common. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is very poorly suited 
to intertilled field crops, It is suited to pasture, but it 1s not naturally 
productive of forage. Lime and phosphate are necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of pasture. Even under good manage- 
ment, pasture yields are low. The growth of pasture plants is greatly 
retarded during summer and fall, which are the dry seasons, chiefly 
because the water-holding capacity of the soil is low. 


Bodine cherty silt loam, severely eroded hilly phase (12-30% 
slopes) (Br).—Small areas of this soil are widely distributed on ridge 
slopes throughout the Limestone Hills section in association with 
other Bodine soils and soils of the Dickson, Greendale, Humphreys, 
and Ennis series. The soil has developed from the residuum of cherty 
limestone. It is cherty throughout, but because erosion has removed 
the finer particles, more chert has accumulated on the surface. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, brownish-gray to grayish-yellow friable very cherty silt loam; 
0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown friable cherty silt loam 
or cherty silty clay loam; 0 to 18 inches thick. 

16 inches +-, cherty silty clay loam highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, 
and brown; 5 feet or more thick. 

Erosion has removed most of the original surface layer and, in 
places, a part of the subsoil. Shallow gullies and exposure of the 
subsoil arecommon. The surface layer is highly variable in color and 
thickness because of uneven erosion losses and the mixture of the sub- 
soil with remnants of the surface soil. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and very low in organic 
matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. External and 
internal drainage are rapid to very rapid. 

About half of the total acreage contains less chert than typical, and 
areas having remnants of the original surface soil are relatively chert- 
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free. Most of the original surface soil, however, has been removed b 
erosion. The use and management of the variations are not signifi- 
cantly different from those suitable for the rest of the phase. 

Present use and management.—All of Bodine cherty silt loam, 
severely eroded hilly phase has been cleared and used for crops or 
pasture. At present, however, most of the soil is temporarily idle or 
abandoned, A few areas are in unimproved pasture, which produces 
very low yields. 

Use and management requirements.—The phase is very poorly suited 
to tilled crops and poorly suited to pasture. In its present state, it is 

robably best suited to woodland. Reforestation will prove difficult. 

onstruction of check dams and diversion ditches, contour furrowing, 
mulching, and some fertilization will probably be necessary before the 
soil can be reforested. In areas thus prepared, shortleaf, and Joblotly 
pines make a fair growth; black locust grow well in the fill materia 
behind check dams. 


Bodine cherty silt loam, steep phase (30+ % slopes) (Ba).—This 
phase, one of the most extensive in the county, occurs in large areas 
throughout the Limestone Hills section. It is associated chiefly with 
other Bodine soils. From Bodine cherty silt loam, hilly phase, it dif- 
fers mainly in having a steeper slope, but it is also more variable, 
especially in thickness of the surface soil and subsoil layers, both o 
which are more poorly defined. The soil has developed from the 
residuum of highly cherty limestone under a deciduous forest 
vegetation. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

8 to 16 inches, brownish-yellow or brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam or 
silty clay loam ; 0 to 15 inches thick. 

16 inches +, very cherty silty clay loam highly mottled with red, yellow, 
gray, and brown; 5 feet or more thick. 

The soil is very permeable. Internal and external drainage are 
rapid to very rapid. Considerable chert occurs on the surface and 
throughout the profile. The fragments range from 1 to 3 inches in 
diameter and’ in most places are sharply angular. The soil is low in 
organic matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. 

resent use and management.—Practically all of Bodine cherty 
silt loam, steep phase, is in forest. Some small areas adjacent to 
open cropland and pasture land are cleared and used for pasture. 
Pastures Pe very low yields, even under good management. 

Use and management rere See slopes, chertiness, low 
fertility, and low water-holding capacity make this soil unsuited to 
tilled crops and poorly suited to pasture. It is best used as wood- 
land, but some farmers may be forced to use it for pasture. If so, 
the north- and east-facing slopes are more productive of pasture 
than the south- and west-facing slopes, and lower slopes are generally 
more productive than the upper. Lime, phosphate, and possibly 
potash are needed to establish and maintain fair pastures. 


Bodine cherty silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Bz).— 
This very cherty soil occurs in long winding areas, chiefly on narrow 
ridge crests in the highly dissected Limestone Hills section. It is 
associated with other Bodine soils. It differs from Bodine silt loam, 
rolling phase, chiefly in having more chert in the plow layer. The 
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soil has developed from the residuum of cherty limestone. The 
deciduous forest vegetation under which it developed consists chiefly 
of post and blackjack oaks. 

rofile description : 


0 to 8 inches, brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam; 6 to 10 inches thick, 
8 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty silty clay loam; 10 to 20 inches 
ick. 


20 seven +, cherty silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, red, yellow, 
and brown; 10 feet or more thick. 

All of the profile is cherty ; chert in the plow layer interferes mate- 
rially with tillage. 

The soil is very permeable. Internal drainage is rapid; external 
drainage is moderate. The water-holding capacity is low. The soil 
is low in began matter and plant nutrients and 1s strongly to very 
strongly acid. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some small areas with 
well-developed surface soil and su Boil layers These are similar to 
the Nixa soils in nearby counties but were not separated because of 
ae small size. Also included are a few small areas of Bodine silt 
oam. 

Present use and management.—Practically all areas of the rolling 

hase of Bodine cherty silt loam are still forested, but the land has 
Bosn cut over a number of times and the stands now contain very little 
marketable timber. The trees are of poor quality and grow very 
slowly. Most of the forests are burned over every few years, and 
cattle graze many areas. 

Ose and management requirements.—Chiefly because of its cherti- 
ness, low fertility, and low water-holding capacity, this phase is poorly 
suited to crops. Also, it is located on narrow winding ridges in 
association with soils not suited to cultivation. Many areas are hard 
to get to and irregularly shaped. Under good management, which 
includes adequate fertilization and a careful crop selection, fair 
yields can be produced. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash are 
needed for practically all crops. Nitrogen fertilizer will be needed 
for all crops except legumes and the crop immediately following 
legumes. The crops selected should be drought-resistant kinds able 
to grow on soils of low water-holding epeaty or they should be 
those that mature in seasons of high rainfall. 

This soil is probably better suited to pasture than tilled crops, 
Reasonably good pastures can be established and maintained if lime 
and phosphate are applied. Because the soil dries out rapidly after 
rains, especially in hot weather, pasture plants will not grow much late 
in summer and early in fall, Ifthesoil is properly fertilized, pastures 
should produce at a fairly high level in spring. 


Bodine silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Bmu).—Small 
areas of this soil occupy ridge crests or ridge slopes throughout the 
Limestone Hills section; most of them are in the less highly dissected 
parts and closely associated with Dickson and Greendale soils and 
other Bodine soils. The soil has developed under deciduous forest 
from cherty limestone residuum with which some loess has been ad- 
mixed. It differs from Bodine cherty silt loam, rolling phase, chiefl 
in having a relatively chert-free plow layer, and from Dickson silt 
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loam, rolling phase, in having a thinner chert-free layer and no 
siltpan. 
rofile description : 
0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow to yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 12 
inches thick. 
8 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty light silty clay loam; 10 to 
15 inches thick. 
24 inches +, very cherty silt loam highly mottied with red, yellow, gray, and 
brown ; 6 feet or more thick. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients. It is fairly low in water-holding capacity but 
permeable to air, roots, and water. External and internal drainage 
are moderate. The surface layer may contain some chert, usually 
not enough to interfere materially with cultivation. In most places 
the subsoil contains many angular chert fragments. 

This soil is in many characteristics transitional between Bodine 
cherty silt loam, rolling phase, and Dickson silt loam, rolling phase. 
In many places, also, it is between these soils geographically. In 
consequence, many areas of this soil include small areas of those soils 
between which it occurs. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Bodine silt loam, 
rolling phase, is still forested, but it has been cut over and now has 
little marketable timber. The trees grow slowly, and yields are low. 

Use and management requirements—The soil is inherently fairly 
well suited to crops, but a large part of it occurs in long narrow areas 
isolated by large areas of Bodine cherty silt loam, steep phase. Also, 
it is highly susceptible to severe erosion. 

A long rotation consisting chiefly of close-growing crops and 
including gris and legumes is desirable. Most crops will need 
lime, phosphate, and potash. Except for legumes and the crop im- 
mediately following them, all crops will need nitrogen. Special 

ractices for controlling runoff and erosion should not be necessary 
if a long rotation is used. Row crops should be farmed on the con- 
tour. Terraces may be necessary on some ridge slopes, but they should 
not be needed on ridge crests. 


Bodine silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Bx).— 
This well-drained soil has developed under deciduous forest from 
cherty limestone residuum and a small admixture of loess. It occurs 
mainly in the less dissected parts of the Limestone Hills section. 
In most places it is on the ridge slopes below Dickson silt loam, 
undulating phase. Some areas, however, are on ridge crests and are 
associated with Bodine cherty silt loam, rolling phase. The soil 
differs from Bodine silt loam, rolling phase, chief in being eroded. 
Other differences are the thinness of the chert-free layer and the pres- 
ence of scattered chert fragments on the surface and in the plow layer. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty light silty clay loam; 10 to 
15 inches thick. 

24 inches +, cherty silt loam highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and 
brown; 5 feet or more thick. 

A part of the original surface soil has been eroded away, and the 
remaining surface soil varies in thickness. Small areas of exposed 
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subsoil are common. In more eroded areas some angular chert frag- 
ments occur in the plow layer. 

The soil is permeable to air, roots, and water but low in supplies 
of organic matter and plant nutrients and low in water-holding 
capacity. Itis strongly to very strongly acid. Internal and external 
drainage are moderate. 

Included with this phase in mapping are some areas with enough 
chert in the plow layer to interfere materially with cultivation. This 
variation makes up about one-fourth of the total acreage. Small 
areas having a chert-free layer thicker than normal for this soil are 
also included. These inclusions do not significantly change use and 
management requirements, 

Present use and management—All of Bodine silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, has been cleared and cropped. Most of it is now used 
for either crops or pasture. Crops are not systematically rotated, 
nor is fertilization commonly practiced. Under common management, 
corn yields about 14 bushels; cotton, 200 pounds; and lespedeza hay 
0.6 ton. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is suitable for crops 
but very susceptible to severe erosion. It is also low in erganic matter 
and plant nutrients and strongly to very strongly acid. If cropped, 
it probably should be kept in a long rotation consisting chiefly of close- 
growing crops. The soil will erode if left bare for extended periods; 
it should be sown to a cover crop as soon as possible after the row crop 
is removed. 

Lime, phosphate, and probably potash are needed for most crops. 
Nitrogen fertilizers will be needed for all crops except legumes and 
crops Immediately following legumes. The response obtained from 
fertilization is good but does not last long. Cultivation should be on 
the contour; contour strip cropping should be considered for the lon 
slopes. Terraces may be necessary in places to control runoff an 
erosion, but terracing should not be needed if other management 
practices are adequate. Under good management anticipated acre 
yields are 20 bushels of corn, 320 pounds of cotton, and 1 ton of 
lespedeza hay. 


Bodine silt loam, hilly phase (12-30% epee (Bu) .—This phase 
is widely distributed throughout the Limestone Hills section; it occu- 
pies ridge aos chiefly in the less highly dissected parts. In most 
laces it lies below Bodine silt loam, rolling phase, or Dickson silt 
oam, undulating phase. It differs from Bodine silt loam, rolling 
phase, chiefly in having steeper slopes, but its chert-free layer is also 
thinner on the average and In many places its surface layer contains 
some chert. 
The soil has developed under deciduous forest, predominantly oaks, 
from cherty limestone residuum and a small admixture of loess. 
Profile description : 
0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow to yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 12 
inches thick. 
8 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty light silty clay loam; 8 to 12 
inches thick. 


20 inches +, very cherty silt loam highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and 
brown; 5 feet or more thick. 
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The surface layer may contain some chert but not enough to inter- 
fere materially with cultivation. In most places the subsoil contains 
many chert fragments. 

This soil is strongly to very strongly acid, low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients; and fairly low in water-holding capacity. It 
is permeable to air, roots, and water. Internal drainage is moderate; 
external drainage, rapid. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Bodine silt loam, 
hilly phase, is still in cut-over forest. The trees, small and of pbor 
quality, grow slowly and yield little marketable timber. 

Use and management requirements.—The phase is poorly suited to 
tilled crops, chiefly because of low fertility and susceptibility to ero- 
sion. It is not naturally productive of pasture, but fair pastures 
probably can be established and maintained by good management, 
which would include application of lime, phosphate, and possibly 
potash. Nitrogen fertilizer may also be necessary in establishing the 
stand. 


Bodine silt loam, eroded hilly phase (12-30% slopes) (Bu).— 
Erosion losses differentiate this soil from Bodine silt loam, hilly phase. 
It occurs chiefly in the less highly dissected parts of the Limestone 
Hills section, in most places on ridge slopes below Bodine silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase, or Dickson silt loam, eroded rolling phase. 
Part of the surface soil, including the thin surface layer of high 
organic-matter content, has been eroded away. The soil has developed 
from cherty limestone residuum containing a small admixture of Joess. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam. 

6 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty light silty clay loam; 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

20 inches +, cherty silt loam highly mottled with gray, yellow, red, and 
brown; 5 feet or more thick. 

The present surface soil varies in thickness; small] areas of exposed 
subsoil are common. The more eroded spots have some chert 
fragments in the surface layer. 

The soil is permeable; strongly to very strongly acid; and low in 
organic matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. Internal 
drainage is moderate; external drainage, rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of Bodine silt loam, eroded hilly 
pe has been cleared: and at some time used for common field crops, 

ut most of it is now either idle or in pasture. The pastures are unim- 
proved and have a low carrying capacity. Crops are not systemati- 
cally rotated, and the small acreage used for crops is not generally 
fertilized. In most places the soil is cropped continuously to corn 
or other intertilled crane until yields become very low and is then 
abandoned or fenced and used for pasture. 

Use and management requirements—This phase is poorly suited 
to crops, chiefly because of its low fertility and susceptibility to 
erosion. When the soil is adequately fertilized, fair pastures can be 
established and maintained. Lime, phosphate, and potash will be 
needed to establish a good pasture mixture. Clover should be in- 
cluded in the pasture mixture, but even with this nitrogen-producing 
legume, nitrogen fertilizer will be needed in some places to establish 
the pasture stand. 
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Bodine silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
slopes) (Bn).—Small areas of this soil are widely distributed through- 
out the Limestone Hills section. The parent material is cherty lime- 
stone residuum with a small admixture of loess. Soil development 
took place under deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow friable silt loam or silty clay loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

4 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty light silty clay loam; 10 to 15 
inches thick. 

22 inches +, cherty silt loam highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and 
brown; 5 feet or more thick, 

Erosion has removed most of the original surface layer, so the 
present surface layer consists of remnants of the original surface layer 
mixed with the upper part of the subsoil. Because the surface layer 
has not been uniformly eroded, some places have the plow layer en- 
tirely within the original surface layer. The texture of the present 
surface layer ranges from silt loam to light silty clay loam, dependi: 
on the extent of erosion. Even underlying cherty layers are exposed 
in many places. Shallow gullies that have penetrated the subsoil are 
common. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, low in organic matter and 
plant nutrients, and very low in water-holding capacity. Included 
with this phase are a few small areas where chert fragments in the 
surface layer interfere materially with cultivation. Small areas with 
a thicker chert-free layer are also included. In some places this chert- 
free variation has a siltpan. 

Present use and management—aAll of Bodine silty clay loam, 
severely eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and cropped at some 
time, but most of it is now idle or in pasture. The pastures are unim- 
proved and have very low carrying capacity. 

Use and management. requirements—This soil has been severely 
damaged by erosion and is poorly suited to crops and pasture. Under 
present conditions it probably is best used for pasture. Lime, phos- 
phate, and possibly potash will be needed to establish and maintain 
8 good pasture mixture. Manuring or mulching of the more eroded 
areas will aid in establishing the pasture stand, which should include 
legumes, Even so, applications oF nitrogen fertilizer will be necessary 
to start the pasture. The carrying capacity will probably be low, 
even if pasture management is good. 


Briensburg silt loam (2-5% slopes) (Bo).—The locations of this 
imperfectly drained soil formed from colluvium or local alluvium are 
(1) gently sloping alluvial fans of small streams emerging onto large 
flood plains, (2) gently sloping areas at the base of upland slopes, 
(8) or along narrow gently sloping drainageways. Most of the areas 
are in the Loess Plains section, but some are scattered through all parts 
of the county. The areas are small and associated with Dulac, Tip- 
pah, and Dickson soils of uplands, Paden and Freeland soils of ter- 
race lands, Tigrett soil of colluvial lands, and Hymon soils of bottom 
lands. The colluvium from which the soil formed has washed from 
uplands where the soils are derived from loess, Soil development took 
Pp ace under a deciduous forest. The soil is young and therefore has 
ittle, if any, textural profile development. 
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Profile description: 


0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown mellow silt loam; 6 to 16 inches thick. 

10 to 16 inches, light-brown friable silt loam; 0 to 6 inches thick. 

16 inches +, friable silt loam mottled with rust brown, gray, and light 
brown; 1 to 8 feet thick. 

All of the soil is strongly to very strongly acid. The organic-matter 
content, though variable from place to place, is normally moderately 
high. The supply of plant nutrients is moderate to low. Surface 
drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is slow. The water-hold- 
ing capacity is high. The soil is free of stone and gravel but in a few 
Rie includes a small quantity of chert. It varies considerably in 

legree of profile development and drainage. Some included areas 
have fairly well developed textural. profiles. 

About one-third of the acreage, which has developed from material 
washed from Dickson soils, is somewhat better drained than nor- 
mal and in many places contains an appreciable quantity of chert 
fragments. 

Present use and management.—Most of, Briensburg silt loam is 
cleared and used for crops. An estimated 50 percent is used for 
corn, 5 percent for cotton, and 30 percent for miscellaneous crops. 
About 15 percent is in woods or is idle open land. The soil is man- 
aged like the adjacent bottom land, and in many places it is part 
of a bottom land field. Crops are not rotated; fertilization is a 
common practice only for cotton. Under common management corn 
yields about 25 bushels; cotton, 240 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1.1 
ton an acre. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically suited 
to crops, but its usefulness is somewhat limited by imperfect internal 
drainage. Compared with the associated upland soils, it is produc- 
tive of the rope to which it is adapted. Crop yields, though com- 
paratively high, can be increased easily by improved management. 

The soil is suited to intensive cropping, but can be maintained 
highly productive more easily if a short rotation that includes a 
legume is used. Lime, phosphate, and potash are needed for the 
legume crop. Complete fertilizer will be needed for other crops in 
the rotation. Applications of potash help reduce the prevalence 
of rust on cotton. The soil is not especially susceptible to erosion, 
but diversion ditches at the base of the upland slopes improve drain- 
age and prevent overwash from eroded slopes, Under good man- 
agement corn yields 45 bushels; cotton, 380 pounds; and lespedeza 
hay, 1.2 tons an acre. 


Bruno fine sandy loam (0-3% slopes) (Br).—The long narrow 
areas of this well-drained soil occur chiefly on low natural levees 
in first bottoms of the Tennessee River. They are associated with 
Huntington, Lindside, Melvin, Sequatchie, and Wolftever soils. 

The soil has formed from mixed alluvium washed predominantly 
from upland soils underlain by sandstone or unconsolidated sands. 
It has developed under a forest consisting primarily of oak, elm, 
beech, maple, ash, and sycamore. It is nearly level to very gentl 
sloping. Surface drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is od 
erate to rapid. The soil is young and has very little horizon differ- 
entiation. 
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Profile description : 
0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown loose fine sandy loam; 6 to 


14 inches thick. 
12 to 36 inches, light-brown fine sandy loam; 10 to 30 inches thick. 
36 inches +, sandy alluvium; stratified silt and sand in places; 10 feet 


or more thick. 

The soil is slightly acid, very permeable to air, roots, and water, 
and free of stones or gravel. comparison with other soils of the 
county it is high in organic matter and plant nutrients. The water- 
holding capacity is moderately high, however, and the soil is subject 
to periodic flooding. 

he soil varies considerably in crop suitability and productivity 
because slightly lower lying areas were included in mapping. 
These lower areas have somewhat more organic matter and plant 
nutrients and consequently produce somewhat better yields, but they 
are more subject to flooding and somewhat limited in use suitability. 

Present use and nanan ae Se of Bruno fine sandy loam 1s 
cleared. It is used chiefly for corn and hay crops. <A total of 559 
acres is now flooded by the Kentucky Reservoir. Peanuts are grown 
on a small acreage in the northern part of the county. Corn and hay 
crops are not systematically rotated. The immediate needs of the 
farmer usually determine which crop is grown. Practically no fer- 
tilizer is used. Under common management corn yields 35 bushels 
an acre, and lespedeza hay, 1.5 tons. 

Use and management requirements—Because it may be flooded 
during winter ae in spring, this soil is best suited to summer annuals. 
Tt is well suited to corn, which produces good yields year after year. 
Corn yields better if it is rotated with a legume hay crop such as 
lespedeza or soybeans. Fertilization is not practiced, but use of phos- 

hate and nitrogen on areas less frequently flooded should bring 
increased yields. 

Bruno loamy fine sand (0-8% slopes) (Br).—This extremely 
sandy soil occurs as long narrow areas on the high natural levees along 
the ‘Tennessee River. It is associated with Huntington, Lindside, 
Melvin, Sequatchie, and Wolftever soils. The mixed general alluvium 
from which it has formed washed chiefly from upland soils underlain 
by sandstone or unconsolidated sand. The soil developed under a 
deciduous forest. Surface drainage is moderate, but internal drain- 
age is very rapid. This is a young soil without clearly defined 
horizons. 

Profile description: 

0 to 26 inches, light-brown or grayish-brown loose loamy fine sand; 20 to 30 
inches thick. 
26 inches +, stratified sandy alluvium ; 10 feet or more thick. 

The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter and plant nutrients, 
and very low in water-holding capacity. It is extremely permeable 
to air, water, and roots. Surface drainage is moderate, an internal 
drainage is very rapid. 

Present use and management.—A total of 161 acres of Bruno loamy 
fine sand is covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. Most of the rest is 
cleared and used for crops, principally corn, lespedeza, and peanuts. 
Crops are not systematically rotated, and no fertilizers are used. Ex- 
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pected acre yields under the common management are 18 bushels of 
corn, 500 pounds of peanuts, and 0.4 ton of lespedeza hay. 

Use re management requirements.—The soil is suited to crops but 
has low productivity, chiely because its water-holding capacity 1s low. 
A short rotation that includes a legume to be turned under will in- 
crease the supply of nitrogen, which is apparently the element most 
needed in many places. Most crops need phosphate, and possibly 
potash. Moderate amounts of fertilizers frequently applied are de- 
sirable, for the soluble elements in fertilizer rapidly leach from this 
soil. 


Cuthbert-Luverne fine sandy loams, hilly phases (12-30% slopes) 
(Cc).—This complex is made up of areas of the hilly phases of Cuth- 
bert fine sandy loam and Luverne fine sandy loam that are so small and 
intricately associated that they cannot be separated on a map of this 
scale. Cuthbert soil makes up 60 percent of the area; Luverne soil, 
40 percent. The complex occupies small areas in the southern part of 
the Coastal Plain section in association with Dulac, Savannah, Ruston, 
Safford, Eupora, and Hymon soils. 

The soils have developed from the residuum of unconsolidated sandy 
clays that have thin layers of gray clay. They have developed under 
deciduous forest consisting chiefly of blackjack, post, red, and white 
oaks. The slopes are relatively long and regular as compared to the 
short, choppy, and abrupt slopes of the Cuthbert-Savannah complex. 

Profile descriptions: 

Cuthbert fine sandy loam, hilly phase: 

0 to 8 inches, gray loose fine sandy loam ; 5 to 12 inches thick. 
8 to 24 inches, strongly plastic reddish-yellow clay highly mottled with red. 


yellow, and gray ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 
24 inches +-, reddish-yellow sandy clay having thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 


Luverne fine sandy loam, hilly phase: 
0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam; 5 to 12 inches thick. 
8 to 24 inches, red or brownish-red strongly plastic clay ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 
24 si ae brownish-red plastic clay splotched with yellow ; 8 to 20 inches 
40 inches +, brownish-red sandy clay having thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 

These soils are strongly to very strongly acid and low in organic 
matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. Ferruginous 
sandstone fragments are commonly on the surface and throughout the 
profiles. The soils are only slightly permeable to air, roots, and water. 
External drainage is rapid, but internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Cuthbert-Luverne 
fine sandy loams, hilly phases, is in forest that has been cut over several 
times and now consists largely of small unmarketable trees. Trees 
grow very slowly on these soils. 

Use and management requirements—The soils of the complex are 
not suitable for crops and very poorly suitable for pasture. They are 
probably best used for forest, even though trees grow very slowly. 
The chief aim in management should be that of increasing the yield 
and quality of timber. 


Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams, eroded hilly phases (12-30% 
slopes) (Ca).—This mapping unit consists of complexly associated 
areas of Cuthbert clay loam, eroded hilly phase, and Luverne clay 
loam, eroded hilly phase. Cuthbert soils cover about 60 percent of 
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the total area, Luverne soils, 40 percent. The complex occurs in small 
areas widely distributed throughout the southwestern part of the 
Coastal Plain section of the county. The soils have developed from 
the residuum of heavy-textured Coastal Plain materials under a de- 
ciduous forest vegetation. 
Profile descriptions: 
Cuthbert clay loam, eroded hilly phase : 
0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow friable clay loam ; 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, strongly plastic reddish-yellow clay highly mottled with red, 
yellow, and gray ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 
22 inches +, reddish-yellow sandy clay having thin layers of bluish-gray 
clay. 


Luverne clay loam, eroded hilly phase: 

0 to 6 inches, reddish-yellow or grayish-yellow friable clay loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, brownish-red strongly plastic clay ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

22 to 38 inches, brownish-red plastic clay splotched with yellow; 8 to 20 
inches thick. 

38 inches +, brownish-red sandy clay with thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 

In large part the original surface layers hnve been eroded from 
these soils. The present surface layers are mixtures of remnants of 
the original surface layers with the upper parts of the subsoils. Re- 
moval of material has not been uniform, and in some places all of 
the original surface layers and Haas of the subsoils are removed, in 
other places only a small part of the surface layers is missing. 

These soils are strongly to very strongly acid, very low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients, and low in water-holding capacity. Fer- 
ruginous sandstone fragments are common on the surface and through- 
out the profiles. The soils are only slightly permeable. 

Present use and management.—All of Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams, 
eroded hilly phases, has been cleared and used for crops, but most 
areas are now abandoned or in unimproved pasture. They give very 
low crop and pasture yields and poor response to good management. 

Use and management requirements—The soils of the complex are 
not suitable for crops or pasture because they have low fertility, un- 
favorable tilth, and low water-holding capacity and are susceptible to 
erosion. They are best suited to forestry, though reforestation will 
be difficult. 


Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams, severely eroded hilly phases 
(12-30% slopes) (Cs).—This is an intricate geographic association 
of Cuthbert clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase, and Luverne clay 
loam, severely eroded hilly phase. The complex occurs chiefly in 
the southern part of the Coastal Plain section. The soils have de- 
veloped from unconsolidated sandy clay that contains thin layers of 
gray clay. 

Profile descriptions: 

Cuthbert clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow or reddish-yellow moderately plastic clay 
loam ; 0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, strongly plastic reddish-yellow clay highly mottled with 
red, yellow, and gray; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

20 inches +, reddish-yellow sandy clay with thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 

Luverne clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase: 


0 to 4 Inches, reddish-yellow or yellowish-red moderately plastic clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 
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4 to 20 inches, brownish-red strongly plastic clay; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

20 to 36 inches, brownish-red plastic clay splotched with yellow; 8 to 20 
inches thick. 

36 inches +, brownish-red sandy clay with thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 

These soils have lost most of their original surface layers through 
erosion, and shallow gullies are common. The exposed red Luverne 
subsoil is conspicuous in areas of this complex. The present surface 
layers consist of the upper part of the subsoils, with a small admix- 
ture of the original surface soils in places. 

These soils are strongly to very strongly acid and very low in organic 
matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. Surface drain- 
age is very rapid, and internal drainage is slow. The soils are only 
slightly permeable. Sandstone fragments are common on the sur- 
face and throughout the profile. 

Present use and management.—Al of Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams, 
severely eroded hilly phases, has been cleared and used for crops, but 
practically all areas are now wasteland. Very few of the abandoned 
areas have been reforested, and the erosion has not been stabilized in 
many places. : 

Use and management requirements.—Cuthbert-Luverne clay loam, 
severely eroded hilly phases, are very poorly suited to crops or pasture. 
They are also poorly suited to forests, but are probably best used for 
that purpose. 


Cuthbert-Savannah fine sandy loams, hilly phases (12-30% 
slopes) (Cr).—This complex is widely distributed throughout the 
Coastal Plain section. It consists of areas of Cuthbert fine sandy loam, 
hilly phase, and Savannah fine sandy loam, hilly phase, so intricately 
associated that it is impracticable to show them separately on the map. 
The Cuthbert soil covers about 70 percent of the total area; the Savan- 
nah soil, about 30 percent. The soils have developed from unconsoli- 
dated sandy clays of the Coastal Plain under a deciduous forest 
vegetation. 

Profile descriptions: 


Cuthbert fine sandy loam, hilly phase: 
0 to 8 inches, gray loose fine sandy loam; 6 to 12 inches thick. 
8 to 24 inches, strongly plastic reddish-yellow clay highly mottled with red, 
yellow, and gray ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 
24 inches +, reddish-yellow sandy clay with thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 
Savannah fine sandy loam, hilly phase: 
0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray fine sandy loam; 6 to 10 inches thick. 
8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow friable clay loam; 16 to 
22 inches thick, 


24 to 42 inches, compact clay loam highly mottled with red, yellow, brown, 
and gray; 12 to 18 inches thick. 

42 inches +, brownish-red to reddish-yellow sandy clay splotched and 
streaked with yellow. 

These soils are strongly to very strongly acid and low in plant nu- 
trients, water-holding capacity, and organic matter. External drain- 
age is rapid, and internal drainage is slow. Some small sandstone 
fragments occur on the surface and throughout the soils but do not 
interfere materially with cultivation. 

Present use ae management.—Practically all areas of Cuthbert- 
Savannah fine sandy loams, hilly phases, are still in forest that has 
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been cut over and contains little marketable timber. The trees are 
chiefly blackjack and post oaks, which grow very slowly. 

Use and management requirements.—The soils of this complex are 
very poorly suited to crops or pasture. The Cuthbert soil is poorly 
suited because of its steep slope, low fertility, and high susceptibility 
to erosion. The Savannah soil is physically suitable for crops, but 
occurs in such small areas that it is not practical to cultivate it in 
most places. This complex is probably best used for forest, so man- 
agement will be concerned chiefly with increasing the yield and 
quality of timber. 


Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams, eroded hilly phases (12-30% 
slopes) ( ed atte mapping unit—widely distributed throughout 
the Coastal Plain section of the county—consists of a complex geo- 

raphical association of Cuthbert clay loam, eroded hill ase, and 
Heber fine sandy loam, eroded hilly phase. Although the texture 
of the soils in the complex is called clay loam, the Savannah soils have 
a fine sandy loam surface soil in most places. An estimated 70 percent 
of the total area is Cuthbert soils, and 30 Peresnty Savannah soils. The 
soils have developed from unconsolidated sandy clay. 

Profile descriptions: 

Cuthbert clay loam, eroded hilly phase: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow friable clay loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, strongly plastic reddish-yellow clay mottled with red, yellow, 
and gray ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

22 inches +, reddish-yellow sandy clay that has thin layers of gray clay. 


Savannah fine sdndy loam, eroded hilly phase: 
0 to 6 inches, graylsh-yellow fine sandy loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow friable clay loam; 16 to 
22 inches thick. 
22 to 40 inches, compact clay loam highly mottled with red, yellow, brown, 
and gray ; 12 to 18 inches thick. 
40 inches +-, reddish-yellow sandy clay streaked and splotched with yellow. 

Areas of this complex have lost variable quantities of surface soil 
through erosion. Some small areas have lost all the surface soil and 
have numerous and conspicuous exposures of subsoil. The Savannah 
soils are generally less eroded than the Cuthbert, chiefly because the 
have wnitder relief. The mixing of the upper part of the subsoil with 
remnants of the original surface soil has resulted in a heavier textured 
surface layer on most of the Cuthbert soil. 

These soils are very strongly acid and low in plant nutrients and 
water-holding capacity. They are very low in organic matter. Ex- 
ternal drainage is rapid, but internal drainage is slow. Sandstone 
fragments have accumulated on the surface and are common through- 
out the soil profile in most places. 

Present use and management.—All areas of Cuthbert-Savannah 
clay loams, eroded hilly phases, have been cleared and used for crops, 
but they are now largely abandoned or in unimproved pasture. A 
small part of the complex is used for crops, but yields are very low. 

Use and management requirements—This complex is very poorly 
suited to crops or pasture, chiefly because of low fertility, low water- 
holding capacity, steepness, and poor tilth. It is probably best used 
for forests, though poorly suited to that use. Reforestation will be 
difficult ; special measures will be required to establish a stand of trees. 
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Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams, severely eroded hilly phases 
{12-30% slopes) (Ce).—This complex distributed throughout the 
Coastal Plain section is made up of Cuthbert clay loam, severely 
eroded hilly phase, and Savannah clay loam, severely eroded hilly 
phase. The Gathbert soil forms about 70 percent of the complex; 
the Savannah, 30 percent. Both have developed from unconsoli ated 
sandy clay. 

Profile descriptions: 

Cuthbert clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow or reddish-yellow moderately plastic clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, strongly plastic reddish-yellow clay mottled with red, yellow, 
and gray ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

20 inches +, reddish-yellow sandy clay having thin layers of gray clay. 

Savannah clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow or brownish-yellow friable clay loam; 0 to 
6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow friable clay loam; 16 
to 22 inches thick. 

20 to 38 inches, compact clay loam highly mottled with red, yellow, brown, 
and gray ; 12 to 18 inches thick. 

38 inches +, reddish-yellow sandy clay streaked and splotched with yellow. 

Erosion has removed most of the original surface layers and a part 
of the subsoil in some places. Shallow gullies are common. The 
erosion has been less severe on the Savannah soils, but gullies are very 
conspicuous owing to exposure of the compact eee layer. The 
present surface layers are heavier textured, owing to the mixing of the 
Sena? of the original surface layer with the upper part of the 
subsoil. 

External drainage on these soils is very rapid, but internal drainage 
isslow. They are very low in organic matter and plant nutrients and 
very strongly acid. Their water-holding capacity is low. In some 
places a considerable number of sandstone fragments have accumu- 
lated on the surface and in the plow layer. 

Present use and management.—All of Cuthbert-Savannah clay 
loams, severely eroded hilly phases, is cleared and practically all 
areas are wasteland, although a small part is used for unimproved 
pasture. Crops on this complex otierally are a complete failure, and 
pasture yields are extremely low. 

Use and management requirements—The severely eroded hilly 
phases of Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams are very poorly suited to 
crops or pasture chiefly because of their low fertility, steepness, poor 
tilth, and low water-holding capacity. They are best used for forest 
They will be difficult to reforest, and special preparation will probably 
be required. 


Dexter silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Dp).—Small 
areas of this well-drained soil of the terraces occur along larger 
Streams in the western part of the county. Most of them are along 
the Beech River and Turkey and Cub Crake The soil is closely 
associated with Freeland soils of the terrace lands and Shannon 
and Hymon soils of the bottom lands. It has developed under de- 
ciduous forest vegetation from parent material consisting of old mixed 
alluvium that washed from upland sojls derived from loess or Coastal 
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Plain sand and clay. In many places the upper profile is derived 
from a thin layer of loess. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown mellow silt loam; 8 to 12 inches thick. 

10 to 36 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable silty clay loam; 20 to 
30 inches thick. 

36 inches +, brownish-red friable clay loam splotched with yellow and 
gray; depth in most places, 5 to 15 feet. 

The soil is strongly acid and relatively high in organic matter and 
plant nutrients. Its water-holding capacity is high in comparison 
with that of the soils of the uplands with which it is associated. Ex- 
ternal and internal drainage are moderate. The soil is readily per- 
meable to air, roots, and water. The surface layer is usually free of 
gravel, but the lower layers contain some gravel and may be sandy 
in places. 

resent use and management.—Practically all of the rolling phase of 
Dexter silt loam is wooded, chiefly with red and white oaks, hickory, 
beech, elm, and cherry. Most of the area has been cut over recent ly 
and has very little marketable timber. Trees grow rapidly, how- 
ever, and the quality of the timber is good. 

Use and management requirements ——The phase is well suited to 
crops and pasture but is not cleared because the areas are small, hard 
to get at, and associated with soils unsuited to crops. The soil is 
naturally productive of practically all crops grown in the county, 
and it is very responsive to improved management. A short rota- 
tion that includes a legume crop, preferably a deep-rooted one, is 
suitable. The legume crop needs ime. Applications of hosphate 
will increase the yields of most crops; nitrogen probably will be 
needed for high yields of all except legume crops and the crops 
immediately following. Special practices for controlling runoff and 
erosion should not be needed. The slopes are short and not. easily 
terraced, but a diversion terrace or ditch at the top of the slope should 
be helpful in many places. Under good management expectable acre 
yields are 50 bushels of corn, 480 pounds of cotton, and 1.8 tons of 
lespedeza hay. 


Dexter silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Da).— 
This well-drained moderately eroded soil occurs on terraces along 
all larger streams in the western part of the county. It is closely 
associated with Freeland, Briensburg, Hymon, and Beechy soils. 

The soil has developed from old mixed alluvium washed from 
uplands soils underlain by loess or Coastal Plain sand and clay. In 
many places a shallow layer of loess covers the alluvium and con- 
tributes to the parent material. Development took place under a 
deciduous forest consisting chiefly of red and white oaks, hickory, 
beech, elm, and cherry. The individual areas vary from about 2 
to 10 acres; the average size is about 5 acres, 

Profile description : 

0 to _ Peas grayish-brown or light-brown friable silt loam; 0 to 10 inches 
thick, 

6 to 82 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable silty clay loam; 20 
to 30 inches thick. 

82 inches +-, brownish-red friable clay loam splotched with yellow and 
gray; in most places increasingly sandy with depth; 5 to 15 feet deep. 
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A substantial pet of the original surface layer has been eroded 
away, but enough remains to form the plow layer over most areas. 
The subsoil is exposed in a few places. 

The soil is moderately high in organic matter, plant nutrients, 
and water-holding capacity. It is readily permeable to air, roots, and 
water. Internal and external drainage are moderate. The surface 
layer is relatively free of gravel, but the lower layers contain a consid- 
erable quantity in some places. 

Present use and management.—All of Dexter silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, is cleared and used for crops or pasture. An estimated 
30 percent is used for corn, 30 percent for cotton, and 15 percent for 
hay and pasture crops. About 25 percent is in miscellaneous crops 
or lies idle. A variety of crops are grown, but not in any systematic 
rotation designed to improve the soil. Cotton is generally fertilized 
with 200 pounds of 20-percent superphosphate or (1) a fertilizer 
mixture such as 3-9-6 or 4-12-4 or (2) a mixed low-analysis fertilizer. 
Fertilization of other crops is not commonly practiced. Some farmers 
recently started using lime and phosphate on the legume crop. About 
2 tons of lime and 200 pounds of triple superphosphate is the usual 
application. Under common management corn yields about 22 bushels; 
cotton, 280 pounds; and jeqpacesa hay: 1 ton an acre. 

Use and management requirements.—This is a desirable soil for 
cultivation. It is productive, responsive to good management, and 
well suited to a wide variety of crops. 

High yields can be maintained under a moderately short rotation 
that contains a legume. Lime and phosphate are needed for the 
legume crop. Phosphate fertilizer will increase the yields of most 
crops. Nitrogen fertilizers are needed for all except the legume crop 
and the crop immediately following. Growing of winter cover crops 
is desirable; they supply nitrogen, offer protection from erosion, and 
serve as a green-manure when plowed under. Terracing and other 
special measures may be necessary and desirable for controlling runoff 
and erosion, but the need for these will depend upon other manage- 
ment practices. Under good management expectable acre yields are 
45 bushels of corn, 420 pounds of cotton, and 1.6 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Dexter silt loam, eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) (Ds).— 
This well-drained soil is associated with other Dexter soils and with 
Freeland, Hatchie, and Almo soils on terraces along major streams 
in the western part of the county. The individual areas vary from 
about 2 to 10 acres, but the average size is less than 5 acres. The soil 
developed from old alluvium that washed from upland soils derived 
from loess or Coastal Plain sand and clay. 

Profile description : 

0 to nin grayish-brown or light-brown mellow silt loam; 0 to 10 inches 

8 to 40 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable silty clay loam; 20 
to 35 inches thick. 

40 inches +, yellowish-brown to brownish-red friable silty clay loam or 
clay loam; highly variable in texture and color; 5 to 15 feet deep. 

Erosion has removed a substantial part of the original surface layer ; 
consequently, the present surface layer varies considerably in thick- 
ness. Subsoil is mixed with the original surface soil in some places 
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but is exposed in only a very few. Over most of the phase plowing 
is done entirely within the original surface soil. 

The plant-nutrient content and water-holding capacity are rela- 
tively high in comparison to those of other well-developed soils in 
the county. There is a moderate quantity of organic matter, though 
the layer containing the most organic matter has been removed by 
erosion or lost through cropping. External drainage is moderate to 
slow, and internal drainage is moderate. The soil is readily perme- 
able to air, roots, and water. 

Variations in this phase are caused chiefly by differences in degree 
of erosion. Some small areas are uneroded or only slightly eroded; 
others are severely eroded. These variations occur in very small areas 
and their use and management is similar to that of this eroded undu- 
lating soil, 

Present use and management—Practically all of Dexter silt loam, 
eroded undulating phase, is cleared and has been used for crops and 
pasture. An estimated 30 percent is used for corn, 30 percent for 
cotton, and the rest for miscellaneous crops or pasture. Little of 
this soil is ever idle. A wide variety of crops are grown, but they are 
not rotated systematically. Fertilization is not a general practice 
for all crops. Cotton is generally fertilized with about 200 pounds 
an acre of 20-percent superphosphate or with a 4-10-4 mixture. 
Recently, many farmers have started using lime and phosphate on 
the legume hay crop. Under average management expectable acre 
pele are 25 bushels of corn, 320 pounds of cotton, and 1.2 tons of 
espedeza hay an acre. 

Use and management requirements.—The eroded undulating phase 
of Dexter silt loam is excellent for crops or pasture. It has a mild 
relief, good tilth, high water-holding capacity, and relatively good 
fertility. Also, it responds to good management and is suited to 
a wide variety of crops. Comparatively high productivity can be 
maintained under a short crop rotation, which should include a 
legume, preferably a deep-rooted one. All crops need applications 
of phosphate; all crops except legumes and the crop immediately 
following need nitrogen. Lime is needed to establish and maintain 
the legume crop. A winter cover crop, preferably a legume or a 
legume-and-small-grain mixture, should follow all clean-cultivated 
crops. Terracing and other special practices for controlling run- 
off and erosion should not be necessary. 


Dexter silt loam, hilly phase (12-30% slopes) (Dc).—Usually 
this well-drained soil occurs on short slopes breaking down from a 
high terrace to the flood plain of a stream. It is associated chiefly 
with other Dexter soils 4nd soils of the Freeland, Hymon, and Beechy 
series. It differs from the rolling phase of Dexter silt. loam mainly 
in having steeper slopes. The parent material is old mixed alluvium 
washed oi upland soils that were derived from loess or Coastal 
Plain sand and clay. The soil developed under a deciduous forest 
consisting chiefly of red and white oaks, hickory, beech, elm, and 
maple. 

rofile description : 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown mellow silt loam; 6 to 12 inches 
thick. 
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8 to 30 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable silty clay loam; 15 to 
30 inches thick. 

80 inches +, brownish-red friable clay loam; variable in thickness and tex- 
ture; in general, sandier with increasing depth. 

The soil is strongly acid and moderately high in plant nutrients, 
organic matter, and water-holding capacity. It is readily permeable 
to air, roots, and water. External drainage is rapid, but internal 
drainage is moderate. The surface layer is free of gravel, but in many 
places the lower layers have considerable gravel. : : 

Variations in this phase are caused chiefly by differences in erosion. 
About half of the total acreage has lost a substantial part of the 
original surface soil. The present surface layer consists of the upper 
part of the subsoil mixed with remnants of the original surface soil. 
The present surface soil varies in thickness, and the subsoil is exposed 
in places. 

Present use and management.—More than half of the hilly phase of 
Dexter silt loam is in forest. The cleared Jand is used for crops and 
pasture; only a small part is idle. Crops are not systematically ro- 
tated, and fertilization is inadequate. Crop yields are moderately 
good, but erosion is very difficult to control on tilled areas. _ 

Use and management requirements.—The phase is poorly suited to 
tilled crops, chiefly because it is highly susceptible to erosion. It is 
moderately productive of most hay and pasture, and erosion can be 
controlled if it is used for such close-growing crops. The pasture or 
hay mixture should include a deep-rooted legume. Lime and phos- 
phate will be needed to establish a good pasture or meadow, and phos- 
phate must be applied at frequent intervals to maintain high produc- 
tivity. Moderate applications of lime at 5-year intervals should be 
adequate. Provided adequate fertilization is practiced and a winter 
cover crop follows the row crop, the soil is suited to a long rotation that 
includes a row crop once every 5 or 6 years. 


Dexter silty clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase (12-30% 
slopes) (Dr).—This severely eroded well-drained soil occupies rel- 
atively high terraces along larger streams in the Coastal Plain section. 
The small individual areas are closely associated with other Dexter 
soils and soils of the Freeland, Hymon, and Beechy series. The 
parent material is old mixed alluvium washed from upland soils that 
were derived from loess or Coastal Plain sand and clay. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, light-brown or reddish-brown friable silty clay loam; 0 to 
6 inches thick. 

4 to 26 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable silty clay loam; 15 
to 30 inches thick. 

26 inches +, brownish-red friable clay loam; varlable thickness and 
texture ; in general, more sandy with increasing depth. 

Most of the original surface layer has been lost through erosion. 
The present surface layer is the upper part of the subsoil mixed 
with remnants of the original surface soil. The texture of the present 
surface layer varies from silt loam to silty clay loam, largely accord- 
ing to the amount of subsoil material in the mixture. Shallow 
gullies are common. 

The soil is strongly acid and low in organic-matter content and 
water-holding capacity. It is also moderately low in plant nutrients. 
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External] drainage is rapid, and internal drainage is moderate. The 
soil is permeable to air, roots, and water. 

Present use and management.—All of Dexter silty clay loam, 
severely eroded hilly phase, is cleared and has been used at some time 
for crops. Now only a small part is used for crops and pasture; 
the rest lies idle or abandoned. Crop and pasture eields are very low. 

Use and management requirements.—In its present condition this 
soil is probably best need Yor forest. It is fairly well suited to 
pasture, however, and evidence indicates that good pasture can be 
established and maintained. To start pastures, applications of lime 
and phosphate will be needed; engineering measures, as diversion 
ditches and check dams, may be necessary; and drought-resistant 
pasture plants should be selected. Once established, the pastures 
should improve with age if edenvete lime, phosphate, and nitrogen 
are applied and management is otherwise good. 


Dexter silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
slopes) (Dr).—On terraces along larger streams in the western part 
of the county small areas of this well-drained severely eroded soil oc- 
cur in association with other Dexter soils and those of the Freeland, 
Hymon, Beechy, and Briensburg series. The soil has developed 
from old mixed alluvium, which washed from upland soils derived 
from loess and Coastal Plain sand and clay. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, light-brown or reddish-brown friable silty clay loam; 0 to 
6 inches thick. 
4 to 30 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable silty clay loam; 20 
to 30 inches thick. 
80 inches +, brownish-red friable clay loam, splotched with yellow and 
iat in most places more sandy with increasing depth; 5 to 15 feet 
eep. 

Most of the original surface soil and, in many places, part of the 
subsoil have been lost through accelerated erosion. The present sur- 
face layer is the upper part of the subsoil, with a small part of the 
original surface layers admixed. Shallow gullies penetrating the 
subsoil are common. Many intergully areas still have a considerable 
part of the original surface layer. 

The organic-matter content is low compared to that of the uneroded 
hase. Also, this soil is moderate to low in plant nutrients and water- 
olding capacity. It is permeable to air, roots, and water. Internal 

drainage is moderate; external drainage, moderately rapid. 

Present use and management.—All of Dexter silty clay loam, severely 
eroded rolling phase, is cleared and has been used for crops or pasture, 
but most of it is now lying idle. Use and management were not ad- 
justed to the physical limitations of the soil. In most places the soil 
was kept in row crops continuously, and without winter cover crops 
or mechanical means of erosion control. Crops were not rotated, nor 
was fertilizer commonly applied. The result was severe erosion. Now 
the yield of crops and pasture is very low. 

Use and management requirements.—The phase is better suited to 
pasture or close-growing crops than to those requiring tillage. Appli- 
cations of lime and phosphate are necessary to establish and maintain 
pasture or hay crops. The hay crop or pasture mixture should in- 
clude a legume to supply nitrogen, but while the stand is becoming 
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established, nitrogen fertilizer may be necessary. Lespedeza is easy 
to establish, but deep-rooted legumes and sod-forming grasses are more 
effective in controlling erosion and increasing productivity. After 
several years in well-managed pasture or hay crops, the soil should 
remain productive if it is kept in a long rotation that includes a deep- 
rooted legume. Terraces may be an effective aid in checking erosion, 
but the short slopes are not well suited to them. A diversion ditch or 
terrace at the top of the slope, however, will be helpful in many places. 


Dickson silt loam, undulating phase (2-5% slopes) (Du).—-This 
moderately well drained upland soil occurs in close association with 
the Bodine soils on the broad ridge crests in the Limestone Hills sec- 
tion. It is readily identified by a 24- to 42-inch chert-free layer over 
very cherty material. The parent material consists of wind-blown 
silt that contains in most places an admixture of cherty limestone 
residuum. Soil development took place under deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

24 to 40 inches (siitpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 12 to 20 inches thick. 

40 inches +, cherty limestone residuum; 10 feet or more thick. 

The surface soil and subsoil are free of chert, but in some places 
the siltpan has a few chert fragments. The material below the silt- 
pan is very cherty. The upper part of the profile is permeable to 
air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is very ab ghely permeable. 

External drainage is moderate, and interna] drainage is moderately 
slow. The soil has a low water-holding capacity. It is low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients and strongly to very strongly acid. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Dickson silt loam 
undulating phase, is wooded, chiefly with post, blackjack, red, and 
white oaks. The timber grows very slowly, and cutting of only the 
better trees has left many useless ones in the stand. Burning and 
grazing also lower timber production. 

Use and management requirements.—The undulating phase of Dick- 
son silt loam is physically suitable for a wide variety of crops, but 
chiefly because of its low fertility and water-holding capacity, it is 
only moderately productive of most crops. It is suited to a fairly 
short rotation that does not include a row crop more often than once 
in 4 tet The rotation should include a legume, and a cover crop 
should follow the intertilled crop. Applications of lime, phosphate, 
and possibly potash are necessary for the legume crop. Applications 
of nitrogen will be needed for all crops except the legumes and the 
crop immediately following. 

Complete fertilizers are needed for cotton and for all grain crops. 
Planting a legume cover crop such as vetch or crimson clover after the 
intertilled crop will protect the soil from erosion and also add nitro- 
gen and organic matter to the soil. Owing to the low water-holding 
capacity, the corn crop is frequently injured by drought. Small 
grains give proportionally higher yields than corn, chiefly because 
they mature during the season of higher rainfall. Under good man- 
agement expected acre yields are 43 bushels of corn, 440 pounds of 
cotton, and 1.5 tons of lespedeza hay. 
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Dickson silt loam, eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) 
(De) —This moderately well-drained eroded soil of the uplands is 
widely distributed on ridge crests throughout the Limestone Hills 
section. It developed from a thin layer of wind-blown silt underlain 
at 24 to 42 inches by very cherty material. The forest vegetation con- 
sisted chiefly of oaks. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

22 to 38 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 12 to 20 inches thick, 

38 inches +-, cherty limestone residuum ; 10 feet or more thick. 

The surface soil and subsoil are free of chert, but in places the 
siltpan contains chert. The material below the siltpan is very cherty. 
A considerable part of the original surface layer has been eroded 
away. The plow layer still consists of the original surface layer, 
but some subsoil is mixed with it in places. A few small severely 
eroded spots are conspicuous because the subsoil is exposed. The 
upper part of the profile is permeable, but the siltpan is only slightly 
permeable. 

External drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is moderately 
slow. The soil has a low water-holding capacity. It is low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients and strongly to very strongly acid. 

About a third of the total acreage is only slightly eroded, and there- 
fore somewhat less exacting in management requirements and slightly 
more productive. Also, there are a few small severely eroded areas 
where subsoil is mixed with the original surface soil to form a silty 
clay loam plow layer. Crop yields are definitely lower and man- 
agement requirements much more exacting on the severely eroded 
areas than on the soil described. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil is cleared, and a 
large part is cropped. An estimated 30 percent is used for corn, 10 

ercent for cotton, 20 percent for hay, chiefly lespedeza, and 10 percent 
for miscellaneous crops. About 30 percent lies idle. The crops are 
not grown in systematic rotations, and adequate fertilization is not 
practiced. With ordinary management 18 bushels of corn, 240 pounds 
of cotton, and 0.8 ton of lespedeza hay an acre are obtained. 

Use and management requirements.—This phe is physically well 
suited to crops. Its management is concerned chiefly with increasing 
fertility and checking loss of soil material through erosion. An ade- 
quately fertilized rotation including grasses and legumes should in- 
crease crop yields and check the erosion. An intertilled crop should 
not be grown more often than once every 4 years. All crops need 
phosphate, and possibly potash. Cotton and legume crops are espe- 
cially responsive to potash. Proportionally, small grains yield better 
than corn. Winter legume crops, such as vetch and crimson clover, 
should follow the intertilled crop or be sown with small grain. They 
add some nitrogen and organic matter to the soil. Under good man- 
agement expectable acre yields are 40 bushels of corn, 400 pounds of 
cotton, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay. Liming is necessary to establish 
legumes; applications of nitrogen will be needed for all crops except 
the legumes and the crop immediately following. 
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Dickson silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% plopes) (Dx).—This is 
a moderately well drained siltpan soil of the uplands. It occurs 
throughout the Limestone Hills section, usually in long narrow areas 
on Tid e crests. Some member of the Bodine series is on the ridge 
slopes below this soil in most places. The soil has Shiau te from 
a thin layer of loess underlain at 24 to 42 inches by cherty limestone 
residuum. It differs from Dickson silt loam, undulating phase, chiefly 
in having a stronger slope, but its chert-free layer is somewhat thinner 
on the average. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam ; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

24 to 38 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 10 to 16 inches thick. 

38 inches +, cherty limestone residuum ; 10 feet or more thick. 

The surface soil and subsoil are free of chert, but numerous chert 
fragments are in the siltpan in many places. The material below the 
siltpan is very cherty. 

External drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is moderately 
slow. The upper part of the profile is permeable to air, roots, and 
water, but the siltpan is only slightly permeable. The soil is low in 
plant nutrients and organic matter and is strongly to very strongly 
acid. It has a low water-holding capacity. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the rolling phase 
of Dickson silt loam is in forest consisting chiefly of post, blackjack, 
red, and white oaks, Timber grows slowly, and the present stand is 
of poor quality. All areas have been cut over one or more times; most 
of them have been injured by burning and grazing. 

Use and management requirements —This soil is physically well 
suited to a wide variety of crops but is inferior to the undulating phase 
of Dickson silt loam because of the steeper slopes. It is very suscep- 
tible to erosion and naturally low in productivity. 

The crop rotation should consist chiefly of close-growing crops, in- 
cluding legumes. An intertilled crop should not be grown more often 
than once in 5 or 6 years. Applications of lime and phosphate will 
be necessary to establish and maintain the legume crop. Phosphate 
is needed for all crops, and nitrogen for all except the lezume. Potash 
will probably be needed for all except the corn crop. Special meas- 
ures for controlling runoff may be Nesrable The row crop should 
always be tilled on the contour. Terraces may be practical on the long 
smooth slopes, but have proved successful only when used as part of 
a good management program. Under good management expectable 
acre yields are 38 bushels of corn, 400 pounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons 
of lespedeza hay. 


Dickson silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (De).— 
This moderately well drained siltpan soil of the uplands occurs chiefly 
on ridge crests in the Limestone Hills section. It is closely associated 
with the Bodine soils. It developed under deciduous forest from a 
thin layer of loess underlain at 24 to 42 inches by cherty limestone 
pein It differs from Dickson silt loam, rolling phase, in being 
eroded. 
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Profile description : 


0 we inches, grayish-yellow or brownish-yellow mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 
Th . 

6 to 22 Manian pollovlaiintewn to brownish-yellow friable silt loam; 12 to 
20 inches thick. 

22 to 36 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled gray, 
yellow, and brown; 10 to 16 inches thick, 

36 inches -++, cherty limestone residuum ; 10 feet or more thick. 

The surface soi] and subsoil are free of chert, but the siltpan con- 
tains numerous fragments in many places. The material below the 
siltpan is very cherty. The upper part of the profile is permeable, 
but the siltpan is only slightly permeable. 

External drainage is moderate; internal drainage, moderately slow. 
The soil is low in plant nutrients, organic matter, and water-holding 
capacity. It is strongly to very strongly acid. 

Erosion has semoued a doneiderable part of the original surface 
layer. The present surface layer consists of subsoil mixed with the 
remnants of the original surface soil. Not enough subsoil has been 
jaorporaied in the surface layer to materially affect the texture, 
but the surface layer is heavier in places. Small spots of exposed 
subsoil are common and conspicuous. 

Present use and management.—All of Dickson silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, is cleared and used for crops and pasture. About 20 
percent is used for corn, 10 percent for cotton, 20 percent for hay, 
and 10 percent for miscellaneous crops. Approximately 40 percent 
lies idle. Crops are not rotated, nor is fertilizer generally used. 
Some fertilizer is used on cotton; recently some lime and phosphate 
have been applied to the hay crop. Expectable acre yields under 
common management are about 16 bushels of corn, 220 pounds of 
cotton, and 0.7 ton of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements—This phase is physically 
suited to a wide variety of crops but naturally low in productivity. 
Continuous cropping and erosion have reduced yields still further. 
Management should be concerned chiefly with controlling erosion and 
increasing fertility. A long rotation consisting chiefly of close-grow- 
ing crops 1s desirable. 

The soil is low in lime, phosphate, nitrogen, and potash. These 
fertilizers will have to be added for most crops, A legume crop in the 
rotation will add nitrogen and organic matter. A legume winter 
cover crop should follow the intertilled crop. The row crops should 
be grown on the contour, and terraces will aid in eign | erosion 
if properly maintained. Under good management corn yields about 
85 bushels; cotton, 380 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1.2 tons an acre. 


Dickson silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase Coe 
slopes) (Da).—This is a severely eroded siltpan soil underlain by 
cherty material. It occurs in very small areas widely distributed 
throughout the Limestone Hills section and is associated chiefly with 
other Dickson soils and those of the Bodine series. The parent 
materia] is a thin layer of wind-blown silt with probably a small 
same of cherty limestone residuum. The soil is moderately well 
drained. 
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Profile description : 


0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow or brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

20 to 36 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 10 to 16 inches thick. 

86 inches -++, cherty limestone residuum ; 10 feet or more thick. 

The surface soil and subsoil are free of chert; the siltpan layer is 
cherty in some places. Below the siltpan the material is very cherty. 

Most of the original surface soil has been removed by accelerated 
erosion, and shallow gullies are common. The plow layer consists 
largely of the upper part of the subsoil, but it includes remnants of 
the original surface tayer, The removal of material has been very 
uneven; all of the original surface and part of the subsoil have been 
removed in some places, but in others in the same area as much as 6 
inches of original surface soil may remain. This soil is strongly to 
ve sanely acid. It is very low in organic matter, plant nutrients, 
and water-holding capacity. 

Present use and management.—All of Dickson silty clay loam, 
severely eroded rolling phase, is cleared and has been cropped, but 
most of it is now wasteland or lies idle. Crops and pasture gave 
extremely low yields. On the abandoned areas erosion is stabilized 
= slowly under natural conditions. 

se and management requirements.—Dickson silty clay loam, se- 
verely eroded rolling phase, has been severely injured by erosion; 
it has very low productivity for crops and pasture in its present 
condition. Probably it is best used and managed as pasture, but 
pastures are not easy to establish or maintain. Application of lime, 
phosphate, and probably potash will be necessary. Engineering de- 
vices, as terraces, diversion ditches, and check dams in the gullies, 
will mee be necessary to control runoff until vegetation is established. 
Even under the best of management, pasture yields will be low during 
the period of rehabilitation. 

If it is necessary to use this soil for crops, the rotation should be 
made up mainly of close-growing crops and should include grasses and 
legumes. Liberal applications of lime and fertilizers will be needed 
for best results. Cultivation should be on the contour; strip croppin, 
may be desirable on the long slopes. Terraces will probably be heeded 
to aid in controlling runoff. 


Dulac silt loam, undulating phase (2-5% slopes) (pee 
crests and slopes in the Loess Plain section and broad ridge crests 
in the Coastal Plain section are occupied by this soil. The largest 
and most extensive areas are near Scotts Hill, Decaturville, and 
Parsons and in the extreme north-central part of the county. The 
soil is associated with Briensburg, Hymon, Beechy, Tippah, Savan- 
nah, Cuthbert, and Safford soils. 

This moderately well drained stone-free soil has siltpan at a depth 
of about 2 feet. The parent material consists of a thin layer of 
loess underlain by slowly permeable Coastal Plain material. The 
Coastal Plain material is predominantly a uniform sandy clay, but 
in some places it consists of stratified layers of sand and clay, or of 
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sand that has a layer of ferruginous sandstone at the contact between 
the silt and sand (pl. 4, A). The soil developed under deciduous 
forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

24 to 42 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 12 to 20 inches thick. 

42 inches ++, slowly permeable sandy clay. 

The soil is low in organic matter and plant nutrients and strongly 
to very strongly acid. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable to 
air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly permeable. 
External drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is moderate 
toslow. The soil is low in water-holding capacity. 

Included in mapping are better drained areas having a less well dle- 
veloped siltpan; some small imperfectly drained areas; and many 
areas in which the silt layer is very thin and the siltpan is missing. 
The areas with better drainage and less siltpan development cover 
about half the acreage occupied by inclusions. All the included areas 
differ in use and management requirements, but they are too small to 
be mapped separately. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Dulac silt loam, 
undulating phase, is in forest consisting chiefly of oaks. ‘Timber 
grows slowly, and the present stand is of poor quality. Some of this 
soil is on ridge crests and isolated by extensive areas of soils very 
poorly suited to crops, but most of it is in small] regularly shaped areas 
associated with soils suited to crops. The soil has not been cleared, 
chiefly because it has not been needed on the particular farms where 
it occurs. 

Use and management requiremenis.—This phase is fairly well suited 
to most crops commonly grown in the county. It has good tilth, mild 
relief, and a stone-free profile, but it is low in organic matter, lime, 
phosphorus, nitrogen, and potash. Also, it has an extremely well de- 
veloped siltpan that interferes with movement of water through the 
soil and restricts root penetration. Chiefly because of low fertility 
and restricted drainage, the soil has only fair productivity and some- 
what restricted use suitability. It readily responds to good manage- 
ment, but the effects of efforts made to improve it are not lasting. 
Cultivated areas are susceptible to erosion and can be severely damaged 
by erosion. If the land is to be cleared, management should be con- 
cerned mainly with addition of needed fertilizers and prevention of 
erosion. 


Dulac silt loam, slightly eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) 
(Dr) .—Areas of this moderately well-drained upland soil are fairly 
large. They occur chiefly in the Loess Plain section, where they are 
ussociated with other Dulac soils and with Briensburg and Beechy 
soils. The soil has developed from a thin layer of loess underlain 
by slowly permeable Coastal Plain materials. Development took 
place under a deciduous forest consisting chiefly of oaks. Individual 
areas range from 2 to 15 acres in size but average about 10 acres. 
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Profile description : 


0 at nose seer aeneN. or yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 4 to 10 
nches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow silty clay loam; 12 to 
20 inches thick. 

24 to 42 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 12 to 20 inches thick. 

42 inches +, slowly permeable sandy clay highly mottled with red, yellow, 
and gray. 

A small part of the surface soil has been eroded away but enough 
remains to form the plow layer in most places. The thin layer of 
migher el a matter content present in wooded areas has been lost. 

e soil is low in organic matter, plant nutrients, and water-holdin 
capeery and strongly to very strongly acid. The surface soil an 
subsoil are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only 
slightly permeable. External drainage is moderate; internal drain- 
age, moderately slow. 

Included is a considerable acreage having somewhat better drainage, 
a more permeable siltpan, and more permeable material beneath the 
siltpan. This variation does not greatly differ in use and manage- 
ment requirements. 

Present use and management.—All of Dulac silt loam, slightly 
eroded undulating phase, is cleared, and most of it is now used for 
crops or pasture. About 40 percent is used for corn, 80 percent for 
cotton, and 20 percent for hay and pasture. Approximately 10 per- 
cent is used for miscellaneous crops or left idle. 

Crops are not rotated, nor are they generally fertilized. The cotton 
crop is usually inadequately fertilized. Fertilization for other crops 
is not commonly practiced. Average acre yields under ordinary man- 
necrient are low: corn, 20 bushels; cotton, 260 pounds; and lespedeza 

ay, 0.9 ton. 

Vie and management.—This soil is physically well suited to most 
crops grown in the county but low in natural fertility. Crop yields 
can be increased considerably by improved management, which should 
include use of a crop rotation that contains legumes and grasses and 
proper and adequate use of fertilizers. Most crops will need 
phosphate, nitrogen, and potash; the legume will require lime, phos- 
phate, and potash. Most of the crops, except possibly corn, will give 
@ profitable pr yoe to potash. Potash is especially needed by the 
cotton crop. Nitrogen should not be needed for the legume crop or the 
crop immediately following. 

gume winter cover crops shguld follow intertilled crops. They 
protect the soil from erosion and add valuable nitrogen and organic 
matter. Special practices for erosion control should not be necessary 
if other management practices are good. Under good management 
expectable acre yields are 43 bushels of corn, 440 pounds of cotton, 
and 1.5 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Dulac silt loam, eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) (Do).— 
This moderately eroded siltpan soil of the uplands is widely distrib- 
uted throughout the Loess Plain and Coastal Plain sections. It is 
associated mainly with Briensburg, Hymon, Beechy, Savannah, Cuth- 
bert, and Safford soils. The parent material consists of a thin layer 
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of loess underlain by slowly permeable Coastal Plain materials, The 
soil has developed under a forest consisting chiefly of oaks. It is 
moderately well drained. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

22 to 40 Inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 12 to 20 inches thick. 

40 inches +, slowly permeable sandy clay mottled with red, yellow, and 
gray. 

The soil has lost a substantial part of the surface layer through 
erosion. The thickness of the original layer has been jristerially 
reduced, and the plow layer includes a part of the subsoil in many 
places. Small severely eroded spots are conspicuous. Except in very 
small areas, not enough subsoil has mixed with the original surface 
soil to change significantly the texture of the plow layer. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and low in plant nutri- 
ents and organic matter. Both the surface soil and subsoil are perme- 
able to air, roots, and water; the siltpan, however, is only slightly 
permeable. External drainage is moderate; internal drainage is 
moderately slow. The soil has a low water-holding capacity. 

Present use and management.—All of Dulac silt loam, eroded un- 
dulating phase, is cleared, and most of it is being used for crops or 
pasture. About 30 percent is used for corn, 20 percent for cotton, 
and 20 percent for lespedeza hay. Another 20 percent is unimproved 
pasture or idle land. Present management is not designed to maintain 
or increase crop yields. Crops are neither adequately fertilized nor 
systematically rotated. Expectable acre yields under ordinary man- 
agement are 18 bushels of corn, 240 pounds of cotton, and 0.8 ton of 
lespedeza hay. 

ge and management requirements.—Use and management of this 
soil are similar to those for the slightly eroded phase. This soil is 
slightly less productive, however, chiefly because more material has 
been eroded from it. Longer rotations with fewer row crops and more 
legumes and grasses will be required. Somewhat heavier fertiliza- 
tion wil] be needed if similar yields are to be obtained. Under good 
management average acre yields are: Corn, 40 bushels; cotton, 400 
pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1.4 tons. 


Dulac silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Dr).—Narrow 
rolling ridge crests or ridge slopes throughout the Loess Plain and 
the Coastal Plain sections are occupied by this moderately well drained 
siltpan soil of the uplands. It is associated chiefly with other Dulac 
soils and Briensburg, Cuthbert, and Safford soils. It differs from 
Dulac silt loam, undulating phase, chiefly in having stronger slopes. 
The parent material consists of a 24- to 42-inch layer of loess under- 
lain by slowly permeable Coastal Plain material. The forest vege- 
tation consists chiefly of oaks. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 10 inches thick. 


8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 
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24 to 40 Inches (siltpan) compact gilt loam to silty clay loam mottled withe 
gray, yellow, and brown; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

40 inches +, slowly permeable sandy clay mottled with red, yellow, and 
gray. 

This soil is strongly to very strongly acid and low in organic matter 
and heres nutrients. The surface soil and subsoil layers are per- 
meable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly per- 
meable. External drainage is moderate; internal drainage is mod- 
erately slow. The water-holding capacity is low. 

Included with this phase is a considerable acreage of soils somewhat 
better drained internally and having only a weakly developed siltpan. 
A few slightly eroded areas are also included, and as well, a few small 
areas formed from a very thin layer of silt over a heavy clay similar 
to the parent material of the Safford soils. The included soils do not 
have a developed siltpan, but they are similar to the soil described in 
use and management requirements. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the rolling phase 
of Dulac silt loam is in forest consisting chiefly of post, blackjack, red, 
and white oaks. The trees grow slowly, and the quality of the present 
stand is low. Burning and grazing of the woodlands have aided in 
reducing timber yields. 

Use and management requirements —This soil is suitable to most of 
the common crops, but chiefly because of stronger slopes, is less well 
suited than Dulac silt loam, undulating phase. It is highly susceptible 
to erosion and is easily damaged by erosion if cultivated. Maintain- 
ing or increasing productivity and prevention of erosion will require 
proper and adequate fertilization and a long rotation consistin 
chiefly of close-growing crops. Rotations must include legumes an 
grasses. The need for terraces or other engineering devices to control 
runoff will depend largely on the intensity of use. Average expect- 
able yields under good management are 38 bushels of corn, 400 pounds 
of cotton, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Dulac silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Dn).— 
This is 2 moderately well-drained siltpan soil of the uplands, widely 
distributed throughout the Loess Plain and Coastal Plain sections. 
It is closely associated with Cuthbert, Safford, Pippa and Briensburg 
soils and other members of its own series. It differs from Dulac silt 
loam, rolling phase, chiefly in being eroded. It has developed under 
deciduous forest from a thin layer of loess underlain by slowly perme- 
able Coastal Plain materials. 

Profile description : 


Otos ao grayish-yellow to yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 inches 
thick. 


6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 
22 to 88 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 
38 inches +-, slowly permeable sandy clay mottled with red, yellow, and gray. 
A considerable part of the original surface soil has been removed by 
erosion. Within any area the quantity lost varies greatly from place 
to place. Enough of the original surface soil remains to constitute 
the plow layer over most of the area. Nevertheless, small severely 
eroded spots exposing the subsoil are common. 
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This soil is low in organic matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding 
capacity, and it is strongly to very strongly acid. The surface soil 
and subsoil layers are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan 
is only slightly permeable. External drainage is moderate; internal 
drainage is moderately slow. 

About one-third of the total acreage is somewhat better drained and 
has a less well developed siltpan than the soil as described. Also, a 
few small areas that developed from a very thin loess mantle and that 
do not have a siltpan are included. The use and management re- 
quirements of these variations do not differ significantly from those 
of the rest of the soil. 

Present use and management.—All of Dulac silt loam, eroded rolling 
phase, is cleared and used for crops or pasture. About 25 percent is 
used for corn, 20 percent for cotton, 20 percent for ie or pasture, and 
10 percent for miscellaneous crops. Approximately 25 percent is 
wasteland or land left idle. Little fertilizer is used, except on the 
cotton crop. The commonly used applications—about 200 pounds of 
20-percent superphosphate or (1) a fertilizer mixture of 3-9-6 or 
4-12-4 or (2) a mixed low-analysis fertilizer—are not adequate for 
good yields. Crops commonly are not rotated for the purpose of main- 
taining or increasing productivity. Expectable acre yields under 
ordinary management are 16 bushels of corn, 220 pounds of cotton, 
and 0.7 ton of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management i nals ee Ne eroded rolling phase of 
Dulac silt loam has physical properties suitable for production of most 
crops common to the area, but it produces only moderate yields. It is 
similar to Dulac silt loam, eroded undulating phase, in use and manage- 
ment requirements, but more susceptible to erosion. The rotation 

robably should be longer and include as many close-growing crops as 

easible. Cultivation should be on the contour; long slopes should be 
strip-cropped along the contour. Terraces may help control erosion, 
but their use on siltpan soils is questionable. Unless used with other 
good management practices, terraces are ineffective. Under good 
management acre yields are: Corn, 35 bushels; cotton, 380 pounds; 
and lespedeza hay, 1.2 tons. 


Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
slopes) (Dr).—Areas of this severely eroded soil of the uplands are 
distributed throughout the Loess Plain and Coastal Plain sections. 
The soil is closely associated with Cuthbert, Safford, Tippah, Briens- 
burg, Hymon, and Beechy soils and with other Dulac soils, It has 
developed from a thin silt mantle underlain by slowly permeable 
Coastal Plain materials. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow or brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

20 to 36 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

36 Inches +, slowly perineable sandy clay mottled with red, yellow, and 
gray. 

This soil has lost most of its original surface layer, and shallow 
gullies have penetrated the subsoil in many places. In most places 
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enough subsoil has been incorporated into the present surface layer 
to give it a heavier texture than the original surface soil had. Sheet 
erosion has been less severe than gullying in most places. Closely 
spaced shallow gullies through areas that still have much of the orig- 
inal surface soil are characteristic. : 

This soil is very low in organic matter, plant nutrients, and water- 
holdin eapacity: It is strongly to very strongly acid. The upper 
part of the profile is permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan 
is only slightly permeable, External drainage is moderate to rapid, 
and internal drainage is moderately slow. ; 

About one-third of the total acreage of this phase is somewhat better 
drained internally and has a more permeable siltpan. Also included 
is a very small acreage that does not have a siltpan; erosion has re- 
moved most of the thin silt mantle from this, and the underlying heavy 
glauconitic clays are exposed in many places. These variations do 
not differ greatly from the soil described in use and management 

uirements. 

Present use and management.—All of Dulac silty clay loam, severel 
eroded rolling phase, is cleared and has been cropped, but most of it 
is now aither lying idle or being used as unimproved pasture. A very 
aul part is used for crops. Both crop and pasture yields are very 

ow. 

Use and management requirements—This soil has been severely 
injured by erosion and now has very low productivity for both crops 
and pasture. Trees are very difficult to reestablish and grow very 
slowly. Possibly the soil is best used and managed for pasture. 
Heavy applications of lime, phosphate, and probably potash will be 
necessary to establish and maintain even fair pasture. Even with 
good management, the soil will not produce much pasture except dur- 
ing wet seasons. Until 2 sod can be established, terraces or diversion 
ditches will probably be necessary to aid in controlling runoff. 

If it is necessary to cultivate this soil, the rotation should consist 
chiefly of close-growing crops, including legumes and grasses. These 
crops are difficult to establish, but there is evidence that sericea can 
be established if the soil is heavily treated with lime and phosphate. 
After a legume crop has been established, it should be left as long 
as it remains reasonably productive, Fertilization is essential for 
all crops. Cultivation should be on the contour, and contour strip 
cropping should be practiced on the long slopes. 


Egam silty clay loam (0-3% slopes) (Ea).—On the nearly level 
flood plains of the Tennessee River this first bottom soil occurs in 
close association with Huntington, Lindside, Melvin, Bruno, and 
Wolftever soils, Its position is similar to that of the Huntington soils, 
but in most places it is farther back from the river. It is darker, 
heavier textured, and much less productive than Huntington soils. 
The forest consists chiefly of oaks, hickory, elm, beech, and sycamore. 
The parent material—mixed alluvium washed chiefly from upland 
soils underlain by limestone—was deposited mainly on high first bot- 
toms or in slack water on the low first bottoms. The soil is young; 
differences in texture are caused chiefly by accidents of deposition. 

Profile description : 


0 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown or almost black moderately plastic stlty 
clay loam; 8 to 16 Inches thick. 
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12 to 26 inches, grayish-browa to yellowish-brown compact silty clay loam; 
10 to 20 inches thick. 

26 inches +, grayish-brown moderately friable silty clay loam splotched 
with light gray ; 10 feet or more thick. 

This soil apparently contains a moderate Guanity of organic mat- 
ter and is relatively high in plant nutrients. It is medium acid. Ex- 
ternal drainage is slow; internal drainage, moderately slow. The soil 
has a high water-holding capacity, but the quantity of moisture held 
available for crops is low. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Egam silty clay 
loam is cleared and cropped. Corn is most widely grown, but the 
proportion of the soil in corn is not so high as on the Huntington 
soils, An appreciable acreage is in lespedeza, cowpeas, soybeans, and 
oats. Possibly 15 or 20 percent isidle. Fertilization is not used, and 
crops are not systematically rotated. Yields are extremely variable; 
they depend largely on the quantity and distribution of rainfall. 
Average acre yields under ordinary management are 25 bushels of 
corn and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay. At present 430 acres of this phase 
is covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

Use and management requirements—Egam silty clay loam is suit- 
able for crops, but its value is somewhat limited by periodic overflows 
and extreme droughtiness. Management should include selection of 
drought-resistant crops, improved seedbed preparation, and better 
tillage practices. Corn is most frequently grown, though it is more 
susceptible to drought than many other crops grown less frequently. 
Cane crops grown for seed or fodder are much more drought resistant 
and yield more feed per acre. Lespedeza, soybeans, and cowpeas 
usually make yields aid seldom fail completely. Small grains or other 
crops that mature before the dry part of summer and fall usually 
make high yields, but the overflow hazard discourages their use. 
Spring oats, rarely lost as a result of flooding, are grown for seed or 
hay on many farms. 

he seedbed on this soil is often not well enough prepared, and till- 
age practices are frequently poorly timed and inadequate. The soil 
tends to puddle when plowed too wet, and it becomes hard and cloddy 
upon subsequent drying. If allowed to get too dry, it breaks up very 
cloddy. It can be tilled over a very narrow range of moisture con- 
tent. Seed will germinate better on a well-prepared seedbed, and 
early growth of crops will be more rapid. Use of a rotation that 
includes a legume and the plowing under of green-manure crops 
should improve both tilth ane: roductivity. 

Although 60 or 70 bushels of corn are obtained in favorable seasons 
the average yield under good management is about 40 bushels an 
acre. Under similar management lespedeza hay should yield 1.5 tons; 
and soybean hay, 2 tons. 

Emory silt loam (2-5% slopes) (Es).—This young soil of the 
colluvial lands is on toe slopes, small gently sloping alluvial lands, and 
along narrow drainways. It occurs chiefly in the southern and south- 
eastern parts of the county, where it is closely associated with Talbott. 
Maury, Etowah, Lindside, and Melvin soils. Its parent materi 
washed from upland soils underlain by noncherty limestone. The 
cover was deciduous forest. The textural profile is not well defined. 
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Profile description : 


0 to 10 inches, brown mellow silt loam ; 6 to 18 inches thick. 

10 to 30 inches, brown, light-brown, or reddish-brown friable silt loam or 
silty clay loam ; 10 to 30 inches thick. 

80 inches +, brown or light-brown friable silt loam or silty clay loam 
splotched with gray; 0 to & feet or more thick. 

This soil is medium acid, moderately high in organic matter and 
plant nutrients, and permeable to air, roots, and water. External 
and internal drainage are moderate, and the water-holding capacity 
is high. In most places the profile is free of stones or chert, but in a 
few places some chert fragments are on the surface and throughout 
the soil. The depth to odracte is variable but generally more than 3 
feet. Bedrock outcrops are uncommon. 

Several variations were included in mapping. In some areas the 
colluvium contains admixed cherty limestone material and has a gray- 
ish-brown surface soil and a lighter texture. Other areas consist 
of recent colluvium washed from severely eroded upland soils. Those 
soils formed from colluvium that washed from stony land are much 
heavier textured than the soil described and are a dark grayish brown. 
All of these variations have use and management requirements similar 
to Emory silt loam but are decidedly less productive in most places, 

Present use and management—Nearly all of Emory silt loam is 
cleared and is being cropped. About 50 percent is used for corn, 10 
percent for cotton, 15 percent for hay, and 15 percent for miscella- 
neous crops and pasture. The rest is in woodland or idle open land. 
Yields are relatively high, though fertilizers are not commonly used. 
Under ordinary management expected yields are 40 bushels of corn, 
860 pounds of cotton, and 1.6 tons of lespedeza. A total of 86 acres 
of this soil is covered by Kentucky Reservoir. 

Use and management requirements —Emory silt loam is easily tilled, 
excellent in moisture conditions, and high in fertility. It is one of the 
most productive soils of the county, and suited to intensive use. Pro- 
ductivity could be increased by rotating the crops and by adequate 
and proper fertilization. The rotation could be short but should in- 
clude a legume. Alfalfa and red clover can be successfully grown if 
lime and phosphate are added. AJ] crops will respond to phosphate, 
though good yields are obtained without using any fertilizer. With 
good management expectable acre yields are: Corn, 65 bushels; cotton, 
520 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1.8 tons. 


Ennis silt loam (0-3% slopes) con) ane narrow strips of this 
soil occur along creeks in all parts of the Limestone Hills section. It 
is closely associated with Humphreys soils of the terrace lands, Green- 
dale soils of the colluvial lands, and Bodine soils of the uplands. 
a places it is included in fields with Greendale and Humphreys 
soils. 

The soil is similar to the Huntington in drainage and many profile 
characteristics, but it formed from a less general type of alluvium— 
material washed almost entirely from upland soils underlain by cherty 
limestone. Some loess is probably included in the parent material in 
most places. Development took place on nearly evel flood plains 
under deciduous forest. 
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Profile description : 
0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown to light-brown friable silt loam: 6 to 18 inches 
thick. 


12 to 24 inches, light-brown friable silt loam; 8 to 20 inches thick. 

24 Inches +, light-brown or grayish-brown friable silt loam or cherty silt 
loam splotched with gray; in most places, more cherty with depth; 
stratified alluvium at 3 to & feet. 

This soil is medium to suonaly acid, moderately high in organic 
matter and plant nutrients, and high in water-holding capacity. All 
parts of it are readily permeable to air, roots, and water. External 

ainage is slow, but internal drainage is moderate, Some water- 
worn chert occurs on the surface and throughout the profile in most 
places, but not enough to interfere with cultivation. The quantity of 
chert in the lower ik ers is highly variable; loose beds of chert at 
ee depths greatly lower the water-holding capacity in a few 
places. 

Present use and management.—Except for 763 acres permanently 
flooded, nearly all of Ennis silt loam is cleared and used for crops or 
pasture. About 60 percent is used for corn, 5 percent for peanuts, and 
the rest chiefly for hay and forage crops. Fertilizers are not common! 
used ; the soil is kept in row crops almost continuously. Under ordi- 
nary Management acre yields are 35 bushels of corn, 800 pounds of 
peanuts, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements—Ennis silt loam is somewhat 
limited in use suitability because it is susceptible to flooding. In 
places scouring or deposition of sandy or gravelly material is harmful. 
Ordinarily, flooding benefits the soil by adding sediments high in plant 
nutrients. The soil has good tilth and can be worked over a wide 
range of moisture content. It is well suited to peanuts, but the quality 
and yield are not so good as on the adjacent Humphreys soils. It is 
more productive of corn, however, than the Humphreys soils. 

The productivity of Ennis silt loam can be increased considerably 
by adding adequate fertilizer and some lime and by using a suitable 
rotation. Because the soil has favorable iMate characteristics, good 
response to fertilizer can be expected. Phosphate and nitrogen are 
needed, and potash is likely necessary, especially for legumes. The 
rotation should include legumes or legume-grass mixtures. It seems 
paceeble to rotate corn with legumes that can be cut for hay or turned 
under. 

The risk of loss from flooding makes it inadvisable to grow winter 
grains in many areas. Good yields of corn can be obtained year after 
year by using liberal applications of fertilizer, especially phosphate 
and nitrogen. Many farmers grow alternate rows of corn and soy- 
beans, or soybeans in the row with the corn. Either practice is consid- 
ered good, especially in places where the crop is to be hogged off. The 
yield of corn is not greatly decreased by interplanting, and the total 
yield of poe feed is increased. Under good management expectable 
acre yields are 65 bushels of corn, 1,000 pounds of peanuts, and 1.6 
tons of lespedeza hay. 

Ennis cherty silt loam (0-8% slopes) (Ec).—This cherty well- 
drained first bottom soil occurs along streams in all parts of the Lime- 
stone Hills section. It is closely associated with Humphreys 
Greendale, and Bodine soils. It has formed from alluvium washe 
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chiefly from upland soils underlain by shart limestone. It differs 
from Ennis silt loam in having more chert on the surface and through- 
out the profile. Water-worn chert fragments interfere materially 
with cultivation. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown friable cherty silt loam; 6 to 
18 inches thick. 

12 to 24 inches, light-brown cherty silt loam splotched with gray in lower 
part; 8 to 20 inches thick. 

24 inches +, very cherty alluvium ; stratified beds of chert and silt in places; 
2 to 10 feet thick. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid and medium in content of or- 
ganic matter and plant nutrients. It is very permeable to air, roots, 
and water. External drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is 
rapid to very rapid. The water-holding capacity is variable, but low 
in most places. Workability is impaired by the numerous chert frag- 
ments, which render the soil nearly untill his in some places. 

Present use and management.—The greater part of Ennis cherty silt 
loam is cleared and used for crops. Corn is the pga es crop, but 
other crops common to the area are also grown. larger percentage 
of this soil is used for pasture than of the Tennis silt loam. Gise yields 
are much Jower than for that soil. Under ordinary management 
about 18 bushels of corn, 600 pounds of peanuts, and 0.8 ton of lespe- 
deza hay an acre are expected 

Use and management requirements Ennis cherty silt loam has 
limited use suitability because it is periodically flooded. It is suited 
to many common crops, however, including corn, peanuts, hay, and 
most forage crops. It is difficult to till because of chertiness. Crop 

ields are moderate, chiefly because the water-holding capacity is low, 

se and management requirements are similar to those for Ennis silt 
loam, but the response to good management is not so great. Under 
good management average expectable acre yields are: Corn, 40 bushels; 
peanuts, 700 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1.4 tons. 


Etowah gravelly silt loam, hilly phase (12-30% slopes) (Er).— 
Old high terraces of the Tennessee River, chiefly those in the southern 
part of the county, are occupied by this well-drained gravelly soil. 

he soil is associated with Pickwick and Paden soils and other Etowah 
soils. It has developed from mixed alluvium that probably washed 
chiefly from upland soils underlain by limestone. The vegetation 
was deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown loose gravelly silt loam ; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

8 to 30 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay loam ; 
20 to 80 inches thick. 

30 inches -++-, brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay loam that grades into 
loose beds of gravel; 5 to 20 feet or more thick. 

The subsoil layers are very gravelly, and gravel in the surface layer 
interferes materially with cultivation. The soil is very permeable to 
air, roots, and water but has a very low water-holding capacity. Both 
internal and external drainage are rapid to very rapid. The soil ap- 
parently has a moderately high content of organic matter and plant 
nutrients. It is medium acid. 

Some soils mapped with this phase vary considerably in many char- 
acteristics, About 86 acres have 5- to 12-percent slopes and are on 
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narrow ridge crests rather than ridge slopes. Also, small areas of 
chert-free Pickwick soils are pacladed. 

Present use and ees ely all of Etowah gravelly 
silt loam, hilly phase, is forested, chiefly with red and white oaks and 
hickory. All areas have been cut over a number of times and the pres- 
ent stand is young. Timber grows moderately fast. 

Use and management requiremenis.—The phase is not suitable for 
crops, chiefly because of its steep slopes, high gravel content, and low 
water-holding capacity. Though poorly suited to that use, it probably 
would produce and sustain fair pasture. Lime and phosphate are 
needed to establish a good pasture mixture, and moderate applications 
of phosphate as to dressing will probably be needed yearly to main- 
tain the stand. The pasture mixture should include one or more le- 
gumes. Grazing should be carefully controlled so as to maintain a 
good sod at alltimes. The puetures probably will have a low carrying 
capacity except in seasons of high rainfall. The soil is highly suscep- 
tible to injury from erosion. Unless good management is to be prac- 
ticed, it is probably best left in forest. 


Etowah gravelly silt loam, eroded hilly phase (12-30% slopes) 
(Ex).—This gravelly well-drained soil occurs on the ridge slopes of 
old high Tennessee River terraces, chiefly in the southern part of the 
county. It is associated with Paden, Pickwick, Emory, Lindside, and 
Melvin soils and other Etowah soils. It differs from Etowah grav- 
elly silt loam, hilly phase, principally in being eroded. The parent 
material consists of old mixed alluvium washed mainly from upland 
soil underlain by limestone. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, light-brown or graylsh-brown loose gravelly silt loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

6 to 28 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay 
loam; 20 to 80 inches thick. 

28 inches +, brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay loam that grades into 
loose gravel beds; 5 to 20 feet or more thick. 

A substantial part of the original surface layer has been lost as a 
result of erosion. The present surface layer is decidedly more gray- 
elly than that of the uneroded soil, for the finer separates have been 
removed, and as a result gravel has accumulated on the surface. 
Gravel in the plow layer would interfere materially with cultivation, 
even if it were otherwise feasible. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and low in organic matter. It 
is very permeable to air, roots, and water but has a very low water- 
Holding, capacity. Internal and external drainage are rapid to very 
rapid. 

Dehend use and management.—All of Etowah gravelly silt loam, 
eroded hilly phase, is cleared and has been used for crops and pasture. 
Now, it is largely wasteland or in unimproved pasture. A small part 
is used for crops, but yields are very low. Soil improvement or main- 
tenance is not attempted in many places. 

Use and management requirements. The soil is very poorly suited 
to crops requiring tillage and poorly suited to pasture. Fair pastures 
could be established and maintained but they would require liberal 
applications of lime and phosphate. Carefully controlled grazing 
will be necessary to maintain a good sod and prevent further erosion. 
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Pasture yields will probably be low except during the rainy seasons, 
for the water-holding capacity of the soil is low. 


Etowah gravelly silt leam, severely eroded hilly phase (12-30% 
slopes) (Ec).—Ridge slopes on old high terraces of the Tennessee 
River, chiefly in the southern part of the county, are occupied by this 
soil. The old mixed alluvium from which it has formed washed 
chiefly from upland soils underlain by limestone. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, light-brown or reddish-brown friable gravelly silt loam; 0 to 6 
inches thick. 

4 to 26 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red gravelly silty clay loam ; 20 to 
30 inches thick. 

26 inches +-, brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay loam that grades into 
beds of gravel; 5 to 20 feet thick. 

Erosion has removed most of the original surface soil and part of 
the subsoil. Silt and other fine separates have largely been lost from 
the surface soil, so gravel has accumulated on the surface. Sheet ero- 
sion has been severe, but gullying is not common. The soil is gravelly 
throughout, and in most places the quantity increases with ancreea ae 
depth. Gravel in the surface layer would, interfere materially wit. 
cultivation. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and low to very low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients. It is readily permeable and has 
a very low water-holding capacity. Both internal and external drain- 
age are rapid to very rapid. ; 

Present use and management.—All of Etowah gravelly silt loam 
severely eroded hilly phase, has been cleared and used for crops and 
pastures, but poor use or poor management, likely both, allowed severe 
erosion. Practically all of the soil is now wasteland. 

Use and management requirements.—This phase is not suitable for 
crops or pasture, chiefly because of its strong slopes, high gravel con- 
tent, low fertility, and low water-holding capacity. In its present 
condition it is probably best for forest, though it is poorly suited to 
that use and will be difficult to reforest. 


Etowah gravelly silt loam, steep phase (30+ % slopes) (Ex).— 
This steep gravelly well-drained soil occupies high Tennessee River 
terraces in the southern part of the county. It differs from Etowah 
avy silt loam, hilly phase, in having steeper slopes and a less 

istinct textural profile. The old mixed alluvium from which it has 
developed washed chiefly from upland soils underlain by limestone. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown loose gravelly silt loam; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, reddish-brown friable gravelly silt loam or silty clay loam; 
10 to 20 inches thick. 

24 inches +, brownish-red friable gravelly silt loam or silty clay loam that 
grades into beds of gravel in most places; 5 to 20 feet thick. 

The soil is gravelly throughout; gravel in the surface layers would 
interfere materially with cultivation, if it were otherwise feasible. 
The soil is very permeable and has a very low water-holding capacity. 
Drainage, both external and internal, is very rapid. The soil has a 
moderately high content of organic matter and plant nutrients and 
is medium acid. 
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Present use and management.—Practically all of Etowah gravelly 
silt loam, steep phase, is in deciduous forest consisting chiefly of red 
and white oaks and hickory. The timber grows at a fair rate, but 
most areas have been cut over many times and the stand is therefore 
small and includes many culls. 

Use and management requirements.—Steepness, high gravel con- 
tent, and low water-holding capacity make this soil unsuitable for 
crops or pasture. It is best used for forestry. 


Eupora fine sandy loam (2-5% aope) Ex).—This imperfectly 
drained gently sloping soil of the colluvial lands occurs in small 
areas widely istributed throughout the Coastal Plain section. It is 
associated chiefly with Alva, Hymon, Beechy, Cuthbert, Ruston, 
Savannah, and Dulac soils. External drainage is moderate, but in- 
ternal drainage is slow. In most places the imperfect drainage results 
because of seepage from the adjacent upland. 

The colluvium or local alluvium from which the soil has developed 
washed from upland soils derived from loess and Coastal Plain ma- 
terials. The alluvium is highly mixed but Coastal Plain sand pre- 
dominates. Development took place under a deciduous forest. The 
soil differs from Alva fine sandy loam chiefly in drainage and asso- 
ciated characteristics, and from the Briensburg soil chiefly in having 
Coastal Plain materials mixed with the loess material in the colluvium. 

This soil varies considerably in degree of profile development from 
place to place. Generally it does not have a distinct textural profile. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, gray!sh-brown loose fine sandy loam; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

10 to 16 inches, light-brown friable fine sandy loam: 0 to 10 Inches thick. 

16 inches +-, very friable fine sandy loam mottled with gray, light brown, 
and rust brown; 1 to 5 feet thick. 

This soil—strongly to very strongly acid throughout—is moderatel 
low in organic matter but has more than the upland soils with whic 
it is associated. External drainage is slow. The water-holding 
capacity is high, but the fluctuating high water table prevents deep 
root development; consequently, crops do not make maximum use of 
soil moisture. 

Present use and management lnpore fine sandy loam is used and 
managed like Alva fine sandy loam but on the average it yields less. 
About 40 percent of the soil is used for corn, 5 percent for cotton, 20 
percent for hay and pasture, and 10 percent for miscellaneous crops. 
Approximately 25 percent is idle open land or wooded. Only 2 acres 
are covered by the qed Reservoir. 

The soil is managed like the Hymon and Beechy soils of the adjacent 
bottom lands and usually occurs in the same fields with them, Crops 
are not systematically rotated; fertilizer is ordinarily applied only to 
cotton, Under ordinary manngement average acre valde are: Corn, 
22 bushels ; cotton, 240 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1 ton. 

Use and management requirements.—Eupora fine sandy loam is 
suited to most crops commonly grown in the county. Its suitability 
for crops is not significantly limited by its imperfect drainage, but 
average yields are lower than on the well-drained Alva soil. In wet 
seasons crops are injured by the high water table and yields are less 
than on the well-drained soi], but in dry seasons yields may be as high. 

Crop yields can be significantly increased by proper rotations, which 
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presumably can be short but should include a legume crop, preferably 
one to be turned under. The legume crop needs lime and phosphate. 
Cotton and most other crops need a complete fertilizer containing 
a fairly high quantity of potash. Potash fertilizer aids in preventing 
rust, to which cotton is subject on this soil. 

The soil is not especially susceptible to erosion. Diversion ditches 
at the foot of adjacent upland slopes improve drainage in man 
places. Under good management expectable acre yields are 40 bushels 
of corn, 380 pounds of cotton, and 1.1 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Freeland silt loam, undulating phase (2-5% slopes) be oem 
of this soil occurs along the Beech River and Doe, Turkey, and 
Panther Creeks. It is associated chiefly with Dexter, Hatchie, Almo, 
Hymon, and Beechy soils. The old mixed alluvium from which it 
has developed washed from upland soil derived from loess or Coastal 
Plain materials. A thin layer of loess overlies the alluvium in many 
places. The soil has developed under a deciduous forest consisting 
chiefly of oaks. It is similar to the Paden soils in drainage and many 
Sind characteristics but differs from them chiefly in having formed 

rom a different type of alluvium. The alluvium under the Paden 
soils washed chiefly from soils underlain by limestone. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 40 inches thick. 

24 to 42 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 14 to 20 inches thick. 

42 inches +, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown firm clay loam or fine sundy 
clay loam splotched with yellow and gray; 2 to 15 feet thick. 

The surface and subsoil layers are free of gravel, but layers below 
the siltpan may contain some gravel. The soil is strongly to very 
strongly acid and low in grpanic matter, plant nutrients, and water- 
holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil layers are permeable 
to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly permeable. 

This soil actually has silt loam, loam, and fine sandy loam surface 
soils, but the silt loam dominates. About equal areas of uneroded 
and slightly eroded soil are included. The variations in surface soil 
texture and the slight erosion do not significantly affect use and 
management requirements or productivity. 

Present use and management.—A large part of Freeland silt loam, 
undulating phase, is wooded, chiefly with oaks. About 25 percent 
of the cleared area is used for cotton, 40 percent for corn, 20 percent 
for hay and pasture, and 15 percent for miscellaneous uses. Cotton 
is usually inadequately fertilized; other crops are normally not 
fertilized. Different crops are grown, but not in systematic rotation. 
Under ordinary management average acre yields are 20 bushels of 
corn, 260 pounds of cotton, 0.9 ton pf lespedees hay. 

Use and management requirements. —The qndalaung phase of Free- 
land silt loam is physically well suited to crops or pasture. It has a 
mild relief and good tilth and responds to good management. Dis- 
advantages are the low content of organic matter and plant nutrients, 
the low water-holding capacity, and the strong to very strong acidity. 
Chiefly because of low fertility, the soil has relatively low produc- 
tivity and is somewhat limited in use suitability. Under good man- 
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agement expectable acre yields are: Corn, 43 bushels; cotton, 440 
pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1.5 tons. 


Freeland silt loam, eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) 
(Fs).—Areas of this eroded moderately well drained siltpan soil occur 
along most major streams flowing from the loess Plain and Coastal 
Plain sections. The soil lies on high terraces and is associated chiefl, 
with Dexter, Hatchie, and Almo soils and other Freeland soils. It 
differs from Freeland silt loam, undulating phase, chiefly in having 
lost a part of its surface soil by erosion. The soil has developed under 
a deciduous forest vegetation. The parent material consists of old 
mixed alluvium that washed from upland soils derived from loess or 
Coastal Plain materials. Loess has contributed to the parent material 
in many places. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 in- 
ches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

22 to 40 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 14 to 20 inches thick. 

40 inches +, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown firm clay loam or fine sandy 
clay loam splotched with yellow and gray ; 2 to 15 feet thick. 

A substantial part of the original surface soil, including the thin 
layer of higher organic-matter content, has been lost as a result of 
erosion. The original surface anys still constitutes the plow layer in 
most places, though in a few all this layer may be gone. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and low in organic matter, 
plant nutrients, anal water-holding capacity. Its surface soil and 
subsoil are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only 
slightly permeable. External drainage is moderate; internal drain- 
age, moderately slow. 

Included with this phase are about 400 acres that have a loam or 
fine sandy loam surface layer and somewhat sandier subsoil layers, 
Also included are a few severely eroded areas of such small acreage 
as to be relatively insignificant. 

Present use and management.—All of Freeland silt loam, eroded 
undulating phase, is cleared, and most of it is now cropped. About 
25 percent is used for cotton, 35 percent for corn, 20 percent for hay 
aaa pasture, and 10 As cent for miscellaneous crops. Approximately 
10 percent is left idle. The crops are not grown with any regard 
to maintaining or improving productivity. Cotton generally receives 
about 200 pounds of 4-10-4 mixture an acre; other crops are not com- 
monly fertilized. Under ordinary management average acre yields 
are 18 bushels of corn, 240 pounds of cotton, and 0.8 ton of lespedeza 


hay. 

Vise and management requirements.—Freeland silt loam, eroded 
undulating phase, is physically well suited to crops but low in produc- 
tivity. It responds to good management, however, and yields can be 
greatly increased by using crop rotations that include legumes and 
grasses. The right kind of fertilizer apehed in adequate amounts 
is also important. All crops need liberal fertilization. The legumes 
need lime and phosphate and possibly potash, Phosphate is re- 
quired by all crops. 
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Potash and nitrogen should be applied according to the need of the 
current crop. The quantity required will be greatly influenced by 
the crops previously grown and the treatment they received. Cot- 
ton aa. certain legume crops especially need phosphate. Nitrogen 
can be supplied by frequently including a legume crop in the rotation. 

The supply of organic matter is low and probably should be in- 
creased and maintained at a higher level. Growing of grasses, green 
manuring, and applying barnyard manure will aid in increasing the 
supply of organic matter. inter cover crops, preferably legumes, 
should follow the intertilled crop. They aid in preventing erosion 
and add valuable nitrogen and organic matter. ; 

Under good management expectable average acre yields are 40 
bushels of corn, 400 pounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Freeland silt loam, rolling phase (5~12% slopes) (Fc).—Very 
small areas of this soil occur on terraces along many streams that 
drain the Loess Plain and Coastal Plain sections. They are asso- 
ciated with Dexter, Hatchie, Almo, Hymon, and Beechy soils. The 
soil differs from Freeland silt loam, undulating phase, chiefly in hav- 
ing steeper slopes. It has developed from old mixed alluvium washed 
from upland soils derived from loess and Coastal Plain materials. 
The forest vegetation consists chiefly of oaks. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 8 inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silt loam; 12 to 
20 inches thick. 

24 to 40 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 14 to 20 inches thick. 

40 inches +, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown clay loam sploteched with 
yellow and gray; 2 to 15 feet thick. 

The surface soil and subsoil are free of gravel, but layers below 
the siltpan have some gravel in places. The soil is strongly to very 
strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant nutrients, and water- 
holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable to 
air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly permeable. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Freeland silt 
loam, rolling phase, is wooded, chiefly with red, white, post, and 
blackjack oaks, hickory, elm, and dogwood. All areas have been 
cut over; trees in the present stand are small and grow slowly. 

Use and management requirements.—This phase is physically well 
suited to most of the common crops, but chiefly because of its stronger 
slopes, it is not so well suited to them as the undulating phase. It 
is highly susceptible to erosion when cultivated. If productivity is 
to be maintained or increased, erosion should be checked by using 
long rotations that consist chiefly of close-growing crops, including 
legumes and grasses. Proper kinds of fertilizer applied in adequate 
amounts are also necessary. The need for terraces or other devices 
for controlling runoff will depend largely on other management. If 
cleared, this soil would be used and managed much like Freeland 
silt loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Freeland silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Fa).— 
This moderately well drained siltpan soil occurs on high terraces 
along major streams draining the Loess Plain and Coastal Plain sec- 
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tions. It has developed from old aljuvium consisting of loess and 
Coastal Plain sand and clay. 
Profile description : 
0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay leam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 
22 to 38 inches (slltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 14 to 20 inches thick. 
88 inches +, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown clay loam or fine sandy 
clay loam splotched with yellow and gray; 2 to 15 feet thick. 

Much of the original surface layer, including the thin layer higher 
in organic-matter content, has been eroded away. To some degree 
subsoil and surface soil have been mixed in the plow layer, but over 
much of the area the original surface layer constitutes the entire 
por layer. In some small areas, however, all of the original surface 

ayer is missing and the subsoil is baa ina 
he soil is reps to very strongly acid and low in organic matter, 
plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and sub- 
soil are ook sae but the si tan is only slightly permeable, 
eae rainage is moderate, and internal drainage is moderately 
slow. 

This phase includes about 100 acres in which the surface soil is 
loam or fine sandy soil. This inclusion is used and managed like the 
rest of the phase. 

Present use and management.—All of Freeland silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, has been cleared and used for a or pasture. About 
25 percent is now used for corn, 15 percent for cotton, 20 percent 
for hay and pasture, and 10 percent for miscellaneous crops. About 
30 percent lies idle. pte are systematically rotated on only a few 
farms. Cotton is the only crop regularly fertilized; the common 
application is about 200 pounds of a low-analysis complete fertilizer. 
Some lime and phosphate have been used _on hay crops recently. 
Other crops commonly are not fertilized. Under ordinary manage- 
ment average yields are 16 bushels of corn, 220 pounds of cotton, and 
0.7 ton of lespedeza hay an acre. 

Use and management requirements.—Chiefly because of its stronger 
slopes, this soil is less desirable for crops than Freeland silt loam, 
eroded undulating phase. Nevertheless, it is suitable for nearly all 
crops grown in the county. It is highly susceptible to and greatly 
injured by erosion; therefore, rotations should be long and should 
include close-growing crops as much of the time as feasible. Cultivate 
on the contour, and where slopes are long, consider the use of contour 
strip cropping. Terraces may or may not be necessary, depending 
largely on other management. Fertilization requirements are similar 
to thos of the eroded undulating phase. Under good management 
average acre tbe are 35 bushels of corn, 380 pounds of cotton, 
and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Freeland silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
slopes) (Fr).—This moderately well drained severely eroded siltpan 
soil has formed from old alluvium that washed from upland soils, 
which were derived from Coastal Plain and loess materials. It lies 
on high terraces along most major streams draining the Loess Plain 
and Coastal Plain sections and is closely associated with Dexter, 
Hatchie, Almo, Hymon, and Beechy soils. 
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Profile description : 


0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 

20 to 36 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 14 to 20 inches thick. 

36 inches +-, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown clay loam or fine sandy clay 
loam splotched with yellow and gray ; 2 to 165 feet thick. 

In most places nearly all of original surface soil has been lost and 
the plow layer consists almost entirely of the Popmont part of the 
subsoil. Small shallow gullies, a few not crossable with heavy ma- 
chinery, are common. Small spots retaining most of the original 
surface soil are common in intergully areas. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. Its subsoil is permeable to air, roots, and water, but its 
siltpan is only slightly permeable. The water-holding capacity is 
very low. External drainage is moderate to rapid, and internal 
dramage is moderately slow. 

Included with this phase in mapping are about 100 acres having a 
clay loam or fine saniy clay loam surface soil; this area is not sig- 
nificantly different from the soil described in use and management 
requirements. 

resent use and management.—All of Freeland silty clay loam, 
severely eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and used for crops 
and pasture, but now it is largely abandoned. In most places the soil 
was kept almost continuously in row crops until yields became ex- 
tremely low. A considerable part of the erosion probably occurred 
after the soil was abandoned. 

Use and management ee soil has been greatly 
injured by erosion and now has very low productivity for crops and 
pasture. Probably it is best used and managed for pasture. Appli- 
cations of lime and phosphate, and possibly potash, will be necessary 
to establish and maintain good pastures. even under good manage- 
ment this soil should not be expected to produce much pasture except 
during wet seasons. 

If it is necessary to use this soil for crops, rotations should be 
long and consist chiefly of close-growing crops, including legumes 
and grasses. Deep-rooted legumes are diff ult to establish, But sericea 
and sweetclover can be established and maintained if lime and phos- 
phate are applied. Fertilizers are essential for all crops. Cultiva- 
tion should be on the contour, and if the slopes are long, strip crop- 
ping may be advisable. Terraces will probably be necessary to aid 
in controlling runoff and erosion until vegetation is well established. 
Crop yields may be low even under good management. 


Greendale cherty silt loam, undulating phase (2-5% slopes) 
i) .—Gently sloping fans formed by smal] streams emerging onto 
the flood plains of larger streams, narrow bottoms along deeply en- 
trenched stream beds, or narrow sloping areas at the foot of stee 
slopes are occupied by this soil. Small areas are widely distribute 
throughout the Limestone Hills section in close association with 
Bodine, Humphreys, Ennis, and Dickson soils. The soil has formed 
at, the foot of upland slopes from local alluvium or colluvium. This 
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parent material came from uplands underlain by cherty limestone. 
The deciduous forest under which the soil developed consists chiefly 
of white and red oaks and hickory. The soil is young and does not 
have a well-developed textural profile. 
Profile description : 
0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown or brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam; 


6 to 14 inches thick. 
10 to 20 inches, light-brown or yellowish-brown friable cherty silt loam 


splotched with gray; 0 to 10 feet thick. 

All parts of the profile contain many chert fragments varying from 
about 1% to 4 inches in diameter. Chert in the surface layer mate- 
rially interferes with cultivation. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid. It has a moderately low 
supply of organic matter but more than the adjacent upland soils. 
The entire profile is very porous and extremely permeable to air, 
roots, and water; therefore, it is low in water-holding capacity, Ex- 
ternal drainage is moderate; internal drainage is rapid. 

Present use and management.—About 15 percent of Greendale 
cherty silt loam, undulating phase, is wooded ; 55 percent is used for 
corn, 5 percent for peanuts, 5 percent for cotton, 10 percent for mis- 
cellaneous crops, and 10 percent for gardens and farmsteads. Most 
of the houses and practically all of the gardens in the Limestone Hills 
section are on this soil. Fertilizers are seldom used except on farm 
gardens; crops are not systematically rotated, though many kinds of 
crops are grown. Under ordinary management average acre yields 
25 bushels of corn, 700 pounds of peanuts, and 1.1 tons of lespedeza 

ay. 

Use and management requirements—Greendale cherty silt loam, 
undulating phase, is well suited to intensive cropping, but chert frag- 
ments interfere with cultivation. Extremely good drainage and aera- 
tion make the phase well suited to early vegetables. Field crop 
especially corn, are highly susceptible to drought injury. The soi 
is therefore better suited to drouehe-weietant or early maturing crops. 

The productivity of this soil undoubtedly can be increased by im- 

roved management. It produces fairly well without fertilization 

ut is highly peer oneive to fertilizer and lime. Al crops need phos- 
phate, and possibly potash. The legume crop needs Aime, and all 
except the legume crop and the crop immediately following, need 
nitrogen. The rotation presumably could be short but should include 
a legume. Correct crop rotation and fertilization should increase 
yields, Likewise, application of barnyard manure or the turning un- 
der of green manure should be highly beneficial. The soil is similar 
to Humphreys cherty silt loam in use and management requirements. 
Under good management expectable acre yields are 40 bushels of corn, 
800 pounds of peanuts, and 1.3 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Greendale cherty silt loam, rolling phase See slopes) (Ga).— 
This well-drained cherty soil of the colluvial lands is widely distrib- 
uted throughout the Limestone Hills section, where it is associated 
with Bodine, Dickson, Humphreys, and Ennis soils, It differs from 
Greendale cherty silt loam, undulating phase, chiefly in having 
stronger slopes. The depth of the colluvial deposit is also less in 
most places. The parent material has washed from adjacent upland 
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slopes, the soils on which are underlain by cherty limestone. The 
individual areas average less than 4 acres in size. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam ; 6 to 
14 inches thick. 

10 to 20 inches, Nght-brown or yellowish-brown friable cherty silt loam or 
light silty clay loam; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

20 inches +, brownish-yellow very cherty silt loam splotched with gray ; 0 to 
10 feet thick. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid throughout; moderate to low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients; and extremely permeable to air, 
roots, and water. Its water-holding capacity is low. External 
drainage is moderate, and internal drainage is rapid. All layers are 
cherty, and chert in the surface layer interferes materially with cul- 
tivation. 

Some cherty colluvial areas mapped with this phase have a well- 
developed textural profile. The soils of these included areas are less 
productive and are more highly susceptible to erosion. In most 
places, however, they occur in a complex association with this young 
colluvial soil and are used and managed similarly. 

Present use and management.—Greendale cherty silt loam, rolling 
phase, is used and managed in about the same way as Greendale cherty 
silt loam, undulating phase. A larger part is woodland, In many 
places areas are not cleared unless they are part of a larger field of 
crop-adapted soils. Crop yields are somewhat lower and more vari- 
able than on the undulating phase. 

Use and management requiremenits.—Owing to stronger slopes and 
smaller individual areas, this soil is inferior to the undulating phase 
for crops. The cleared areas are moderately susceptible to erosion, 
and because smaller particles have been removed by erosion, there is 
an accumulation of chert fragments on the surface in many places. 
The use and management requirements are very similar to those of the 
undulating phase. 


Hatchie silt loam (1-3% slopes) (Hs).—Most of this imperfectly 
drained siltpan soil occurs on nearly level areas on the broader ter- 
races of major streams draining the Loess Plain and Coastal Plain 
sections. It occurs chiefly along Doe, Panther, and Turkey Creeks. 
In most ace it lies between the poorly drained Almo soil of the level 
or slightly depressional areas and the moderately well-drained Free- 
land soils of the gently sloping to sloping areas. 

The parent material consists of old mixed alluvium washed from 
upland soil derived from loess or Coastal Plain sand and clay. The 
deciduous forest under which the soil developed includes many water- 
tolerant trees. 

The soil is intermediate between the Freeland and Almo in drain- 
age, general crop adaptation, and productivity. It resembles the 
Taft soil of the high Tennessee River terraces in drainage and asso- 
ciated profile characteristics. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, gray or yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 8 to 12 inches thick. 


10 to 22 irches, pale-yellow friable silty clay loam splotched with gray in 
lower part; 8 to 14 inches thick. 
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22 to 44 inches (siltpan), very compact silt loam to silty clay loam, pre- 
dominantly gray but splotched with yellow; 18 to 24 inches thick. 

44 inches +, gray to mottled gray and yellow moderately friable clay loam 
or silty clay loam; 2 to 15 feet thick. 

This soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. Its surface soil and subsoil are permeable to roots and 
water, but the siltpan is very slightly permeable. Internal and exter- 
nal drainage are very slow. The water-holding capacity is low. 

Present use and management.—Most of Hatchie silt loam has been 
cleared and is now used for crops and pasture. In most places the 
small areas are associated with Freeland silt loam, undulating phase, 
and are used and managed like that soil. Nevertheless, the require- 
ments of the two soils differ considerably. Average crop yields on 
the Hatchie soil are very low; complete crop failures are common, 

Use and management peduinenonte—Slow drainage somewhat 
limits the use suitability of Hatchie silt loam. Artificial drainage 
should broaden the use suitability but the soil is difficult to drain be- 
cause it has a slowly permeable siltpan and lies at the centers of broad 
level terraces. The water table, near the surface during rainy seasons, 
prevents deep root penetration. Also, the water-holding capacity 
is low, and this, with the restricted root system, causes severe crop 
damage during extended droughts. During long dry periods crops 
are more damaged by lack of water on this soil than on the better 
drained Freeland and Dexter soils. Crops tolerant of excessive soil 
moisture should be selected. Lespedeza, redtop, soybeans, and sor- 
ghum are fairly well suited. Fertilization requirements are similar 
to these for Freeland silt loam, eroded undulating phase, but cro 
response to them is not so great. Under good management expectable 
acre yields are 30 bushels of corn, 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay, and 
1.5 tons of soybean hay. 


Hatchie fine sandy loam (1-3% slopes) (Ha).—This imperfectly 
drained soil occurs on nearly level to gently sloping terraces, chiefly 
along small streams in the Coastal Plain section of the county. In 
some places, however, it is in a foot-slope position and the material 
is old local alluvium or colluvium. The soil is closely associated 
with Hymon and Beechy soils of the bottom lands, Alva and Eupora 
soils of the colluvial inte and Ruston, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils 
of the uplands. 

The parent material consists of old mixed alluvium washed from 
upland soil that was derived principally from Coastal Plain materials 
but to some extent from loess. Since the terraces are low, they may 
be flooded infrequently. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, gray to yellowish-gray loose to friable fine sandy loam; 
8 to 12 inches thick, 

10 to 22 inches, pale-yellow friable clay loam or silty clay loam splotched 
with gray in the lower part; 8 to 14 inches thick. 

22 to 40 inches, compact clay loam, predominantly gray but splotched with 
yellow ; 16 to 20 inches thick. 

40 inches -+-, gray moderately friable clay lonm; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

This soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. The surface soil and subsoil are readily permeable to air, 
roots, and water, but the compact layer is only slightly permeable. 
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The compact layer is thinner and less compact than that of Hatchie 
silt loam, and consequently is more permeable to roots and water. 
Internal and external drainage are slow to very slow. The water- 
holding capacity is low. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Hatchie fine andy 
loam is cleared and used for crops and pasture. It occurs in fields 
with Hymon and Beechy soils and is used similarly. Corn and les- 
pedeza are the chief crops, but some cotton and other crops are also 

rown. Fertilization and crop rotation are not commonly practiced. 
rop yields are very low under ordinary management. 
se and management requirements.—This soil is somewhat better 
suited to crops than Hatchie silt loam, chiefly because it has better 
surface drainage. Its use suitability is limited by imperfect internal 
drainage, which in some of the foot-slope positions is caused by 
seepage from the adjacent upland. An interception ditch at the 
base of the upland slope will improve the drainage of many of these 
arens. Fertilization and rotation of crops should be similar to those 
for Freeland silt loam, eroded undulating phase, but the response 
will probably not be so good. Under good management expectable 
acre yields are 30 bushels of corn, 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay, and 1.5 
tons of soybean hay. 


Hilly stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) 
(12-30+ % slopes) (Hc).—This land type is in uplands underlain 
by massive limestone and shale. It oceurs chiefly in the southeastern 
part of the county in the Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil association and 
on the lower ridge slopes associated with Talbott, Bodine, Emory, and 
Lindside soils. Numerous limestone outcrops prevent its use for 
crops. The forest consists chiefly of cedars, though in places it is 
predominantly deciduous. 

About one-third to two-thirds of the surface is made up of lime- 
stone bedrock outcrops. The spaces between the outcrops are filled 
with heavy-textured soil material 1 few inches to 2 or 3 feet thick. 
This material has properties similar to those of the Talbott or Colbert 
soils. It is yellowish or reddish and ranges from silty clay loam to 
silty clay. In addition to bedrock outcrops, loose chert and limestone 
fragments are scattered over the land in many places. A narrow 
outcrop of black shale is included with this land type. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this land type is 
forested, chiefly with cedars that have been cut over a number of 
times. The stand is now sparse, and the trees small. 

Use and management requirements.—This stony land is not suited 
to crops and very poorly suited to pasture. It is best suited as wood- 
land, though a few of the less stony areas may be suitable for pasture. 


Humphreys silt loam (2-5% slopes) (ie) = ede one areas 
of this well-drained soil lie on low terraces along major creeks in the 
Limestone Hills section, where they are closely associated with areas 
of Ennis, Greendale, Bodine, and Dickson soils. The alluvium from 
which this soil has developed washed mainly from upland soils 
underlain by cherty limestone but it contains in places a small ad- 
mixture of loess or high-grade limestone materials. The deciduous 
forest consists chiefly of red and white oaks and hickory. 
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Profile description: 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown or light brownish-yeliow silt loam ; 6 to 10 inches 
ick. 
8 to 30 Genies light-brown to yellowish-brown friable light silty clay loam; 
16 to 24 inches thick. 
30 inches +, brownish-yellow heavy silt loam or cherty silt loam splotched 
with gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

The soil is strongly acid and medium in content of organic matter 
and plant nutrients. It is very permeable to air, roots, and water. 
External drainage is moderately sléw; internal drainage is moderate. 
The water-holding capacity is high. Some small water-worn chert 
occurs in the surface layer in most places, but not enough to seriously 
interfere with tillage. The lower layers vary considerably in chert 
content and in many places are relatively mes 

Present use and management.—Nearly all of Humphreys silt loam 
has been cleared and is being intensively cropped. Corn, peanuts, and 
lespedeza are the major crops, though a large variety of crops are 
grown to limited extent. Fertilizers are seldom used, and crops are 
not. rotated systematically. Under ordinary management average 

ields are 80 bushels of corn, 900 pounds of peanuts, and 1.2 tons of 
tes edeza hay. Kentucky Reservoir covers 17 acres of this soil. 
se and management requirements.—This moderately fertile soil is 
productive of most crops common to the area. It occurs where there 
is only a small percentage of crop-adapted soil, so on most farms it 
must be crapped almost continuously. The soil should be well suited 
to intensive use. It can be tilled over a wide range of moisture con- 
ditions, has a high water holding capacity, and is not very susceptible 
to erosion. Crop yields can be maintained or increased by adequate 
and proper fertilization. The soil produces well without added ferti- 
lizer but it yields much more if fertilized and limed. A systematic 
rotation—presumably it could be a short one including a legume— 
should be followed if feasible. A legume cover crop should be planted 
after the intertilled crop and turned under as green manure. The 
legume crop needs lime and phosphate; all crops require phosphate 
to produce maximum yields. If legumes are not included in the 
rotation, all crops will need nitrogen. Under good management 
average acre yields are 60 bushels of corn, 1,200 pounds of peanuts, 
and 1.6 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Humphreys cherty silt loam (2-5% slopes) (Hp).—Most of this 
well-drained cherty soil is on low terraces along small streams; it is 
widely distributed throughout the Limestone Hills section, where it 
occurs in association with Ennis, Greendale, Bodine, and Dickson 
soils. It has developed under a deciduous forest from alluvium that 
washed from upland soi] underlain chiefly by cherty limestone. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown friable cherty silt loam; 6 to 10 
inches thick. 


8 to 30 inches, light-brown to yellowish-brown friable cherty silty clay loam; 
16 to 24 inches thick. 


80 inches +, brownish-yellow very cherty silt loam splotched with gray; 

2 to 10 feet thick. 
The soil is strongly to very strongly acid; medium in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients; and extremely permeable to air, 
roots, and water. External drainage is moderate, and internal drain- 
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age is rapid. The water-holding capacity is moderately low. Chert 
fragments in the plow layer interfere materially with cultivation. In 
fact, chert fragments about 14 to 6 inches in diameter constitute 25 to 
50 percent of the soil mass. 

_ Present use and management.—Most of Humphreys cherty silt loam 
is cleared and is being used for crops or pasture. All common crops 
of the area are grown to some extent, but principally corn, peanuts, 
and lespedeza. The soil is kept in row crops almost continuously. A 
crop of lespedeza hay or peanuts is sometimes substituted. Some lime 
and phosphate have been used recently, but adequate fertilization is 
not commonly practiced. Crops yield considerably less than on 
Humphreys silt loam. Under ordinary management average acre 
alas are: Corn, 18 bushels; peanuts, 700 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 

./ ton. 

Use and management requiremernts——Humphreys cherty silt ioam 
is suited to crops, but chert fragments in its plow layer materially 
interfere with cultivation. The soil has only moderate fertility and 
is relatively low in water-holding capacity. Crop yields are therefore 
fairly low. Use and management requirements are similar to those 
for Humphreys silt loam, but the response to improved management 
should not be expected to be as good. Under good management ex- 

ectable acre yields are: Corn, 40 bushels; peanuts, 900 pounds; and 
espedeza hay, 1 ton. 


Huntington silt loam (0-8% slopes) (Hr).—This well-drained 
highly pipduciize soil occurs in long narrow strips on the well-drained 
parts of first bottoms along the Tennessee River. It is closely associ- 
ated with Egam, Bruno, Lindside, Melvin, Wolftever, and Sequatchie 
soils. The recent alluvium from which it formed is mixed, but it 
washed chiefly from upland soils underlain by limestone. Formation 
took place on nearly level flood plains under deciduous forest con- 
sisting of red and white oaks, hickory, elm, beech, maple, ash, and 
sycamore. This is a young soil with little horizon differentiation. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, brown or light-brown friable silt loam or heavy slit loam; 
6 to 18 inches thick. 

12 to 30 inches, light-brown friable heavy silt loam or silty clay loam; 
10 to 30 inches thick. 

30 inches +, light-brown friable silt loam splotched with gray; contains an 
appreciable quantity of sand in many places; 2 to 20 feet thick. 

The soil is slightly acid to neutral and high in organic matter, plant 
nutrients, and water-holding capacity. It is moderately permeable 
to air, roots, and water. External drainage is moderately slow, but 
internal drainage is moderate. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Huntington silt 
loam is cleared, and 80 to 90 percent of it is in corn. Most of the rest 
is in lespedeza. Little of it is ever left idle. In most areas corn is 

own year after year without fertilization or crop rotation. Ferti- 

izers are seldom if ever used. Average acre yields under ordinary 
management are 45 bushels of corn and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay. 
The Hentncky Reservoir covers 365 acres of this soil. 

Use and management requirements—Huntington silt loam is the 
most fertile and probably the most productive soil in the county for 
the crops to which it is suited. Its high natural fertility and dura- 
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bility, plus the deposition of fresh sediment by floodwaters, give it the 
ability to produce large crop yields year after year. It does respond 
to proper fertilization, and especially to nitrogen for crops like corn. 
Chiefly because it is susceptible to flooding, the use suitability of the 
soil is somewhat restricted. 

Many hay and forage crops are suitable and are grown in rotation 
with corn on the less productive areas. Since the soil can be cropped 
almost continuously to corn without fertilization, improved manage- 
ment will be concerned chiefly with improved seedbed preparation 
better tillage practices, and planting seed of higher yielding hybrid 
varieties. Under good eames cpa expectable acre yields are about 
£ bushels of corn, 1.9 tons of lespedeza hay, and 2.2 tons of soybean 

ay. 

Hymon silt loam (0-3% slopes) (Hi) .—Low first bottoms along 
most streams in the Loess Plain and Coastal Plain sections have fairly 
large areas of this soil. They are closely associated with Beechy and 
Shannon soils of the bottom lands and Briensburg soil of the colluvial 
lands. The mixed alluvium from which the soil has formed washed 
from upland soils derived from Loess or Coastal Plain materials. 
Loess material apparently predominates. The native vegetation is 
chiefly deciduous forest that includes a large proportion of 
water-tolerant trees. This soil is young and shows little horizon 
differentiation. 

Profile description : 

0 to a aoe @rayish-brown or light-brown mellow silt loam; 8 to 16 inches 
cK. 
12 to 80 inches, mellow silt loam mottled with gray-brown or rust-brown; 
10 to 40 inches thick. 
80 inches +, stratified layers of silt and sand highly mottled with gray, 
brown, and rust brown; 2 to 10 feet thick, 

The soil is free of stones and gravel, strongly to very strongly acid, 
and moderate to low in organic matter and plant nutrients. It is 

ermeable and permits easy penetration of water, roots, and air, but 
it has an intermittently high water table and a subsoil saturated with 
water during wet seasons. The water-holding capacity is high. Ex- 
ternal drainage is very slow; internal drainage is slow. 

Present use and management.—At present the Kentucky Reservoir 
covers 107 acres of Hymon silt loam. Of the rest, an estimated 60 
percent is cleared. About 65 percent of the cleared area is planted 
to corn; 20 percent to hay, chiefly lespedeza; and most of the rest to 
crops such as sorghums and cotton. If spring months are excep- 
tionally rainy, a large part of the soil may lie idle the entire year. In 
most areas corn is grown year after year without fertilization. In 
fact, fertilization is commonly practiced only for the small acreage of 
cotton. Under ordinary management average acre yields are 25 
bushels of corn, 200 pounds of cotton, and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements.—The use suitability of Hymon 
silt loam is somewhat limited by imperfect drainage and susceptibility 
to flooding. It is well suited to corn, however, and to many hay and 
forage crops. Artificial drainage should broaden its use suitability. 
Open ditches and tile drains should be effective in improving internal 
drainage but they would not appreciably lessen flood damage. 
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The productivity of this soil has been lowered by continuous use 
for soil-depleting crops. Crop rotation and fertilization are necessary 
to increase yields. The rotation presumably can be short, but it should 
include a legume that is turned under to supply needed nitrogen. For 
high yields of most crops lime, phosphate, and possibly potash are 
needed. Cotton needs a complete fertilizer that includes a liberal 
amount of potash. Nitrogen fertilizer is not so badly needed for 
cotton as for other crops. Under good management expected acre 

ields are 50 bushels of corn, 320 pounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons of 
espedeza hay. 


Hymon fine sandy loam (0-3% slopes) (He).—This ampere ly 
drained soil occurs on low nearly level first bottoms throughout the 
Coastal Plain section and along larger streams flowing from that 
section. Its fairly large areas are associated with Shannon and 
Beechy soils and other members of its own series. 

The soil has formed from mixed general alluvium that washed from 
upland soils derived from both loess and Coastal Plain sand and clay, 
but chiefly the sand. This is a flood-plain soil developed under a 
deciduous forest that included a high proportion of water-tolerant 
trees, 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown loose fine sandy loam; 8 to 16 
inches thick. 

12 to 30 inches, fine sandy loam or silt loam mottled with gray, brown, or 
rust brown ; 10 to 40 inches thick. 

30 inches +, stratified layers of sand and silt highly mottled with gray and 
rust brown ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid ; moderate to low in organic 
matter and pene nutrients; and permeable when not influenced by an 
intermittently high water table. The water-holding capacity is high. 
External and internal drainage are slow. The soil is variable in 
sandiness but relatively free of stones or gravel. 

Present use and management.—About 60 to 70 percent of Hymon 
fine sandy loam is cleared and used for crops or pasture. Of the 
cleared area, about 60 percent is in corn, 20 percent in hay, and 5 per- 
cent in cotton. The rest of the cleared area is in miscellaneous crops 
or idle. The Kentucky Reservoir covers a total of 11 acres. Corn 
is grown year after year on most of the soil. Fertilizer is seldom 
used, except for cotton, and the quantity applied for that crop is not 
adequate. Under ordinary management average acre silts are: 
Corn, 22 bushels; lespedeza hay, 1.1 tons. 

Use and management requirements—The use suitability of this soil 
is somewhat limited by imperfect drainage and susceptibility to flood- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is well suited to corn and most hay and forage 
crops. Open ditches or tile should improve internal drainage and 
thereby broaden the use suitability. The management requirements 
are similar to those for Hymon silt loam. 


Inman silt loam, hilly phase (12-30% slopes) (Ia).—This inex- 
tensive well-drained to excessively drained shallow soil of the uplands 
occurs in small areas. It is associated chiefly with Maury and Tal- 
bott soils along Rushing Creek and Whites Creek east of Decaturville 
and in the vicinity of Martins Landing. Its parent material is resid- 
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uum from interbedded phosphatic limestone and shale. The soil 
has developed under a predominantly deciduous forest that includes 
some cedar. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam or heavy silt loam; 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

8 to 18 Inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow strongly plastie silty clay 
mottled with gray and yellow; numerous shale fragments, especially 
in the lower part. 

18 inches +, alternate layers of shale and phosphatic Mmestone. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid, moderate to low in organic 
matter, and moderate to high in plant nutrients. Although lower in 
Phesphoru: than the Maury soils, it is high in this element compared 
to other soils of the county. External drainage is rapid to very rapid, 
and internal drainage is moderately slow. Numerous shale fragments 
are on the surface and throughout the profile in most places, The 
water-holding capacity is moderately low to low. 

Other soils included with this phase in mapping vary considerably. 
Almost half the acreage has moderately well-developed surface soil 
and subsoil layers and is deeper than the profile described. This 
inclusion is transitional between the Inman and Maury soils in most 
respects. Also included are areas with slopes greater than 30 percent. 

Present use and management. —Practically all of the hilly phase 
of Inman silt loam is wooded with cedar, hickory, elm, and white, red, 
and post oaks. The woodland has all been cut over recently, and the 
stand now includes many culls. This is apparently a productive 
forest soil, and if the forest were properly managed trees would grow 
comparatively fast. 

Use and management da eldcad Cory eM because of extreme 
susceptibility to erosion and low water-holding capacity, Inman silt 
loam, hilly phase, is very poorly suited to intertilled crops but fairly 
well suited to pasture. Suitable pasture mixtures should be sown, 
and the fertilizers necessary to maintain a good sod should be 7 lied. 
Because the soil is extremely susceptible to erosion, a heavy so Seine 
ing mixture should be kept on it. The supply of available ie Spee 
should be adequate in most places, but nitrogen and lime will be needed 
if good pasture is to be maintained. Possibly the nitrogen can be 
supplied by including legumes in the pasture mixture. Grazing 
should be carefully controlled because a good sod is needed at all times 
as a safeguard against erosion. 


Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12-30% slopes) 
(Is) .—This eroded shallow upland soil occurs in small areas on lower 
ridge slopes in the Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil association, chiefly 
along Rushing and White Creeks and in the vicinity of Martins Land- 
ing. It has developed from interbedded phosphatic limestone and 
shale under a deciduous forest that included some cedar in places. The 
Maury and Talbott are closely associated soils. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-yellow moderately friable silty 
clay loam; 0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown or brownisb-yellow strongly plastie silty 
clay mottled with gray and yellow; numerous shale fragments, espe- 
cially In the lower part. 

14 inches +, alternate layers of phosphatic limestone and shale, 
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A considerable part of the original surface layer has been eroded 
away. The upper part of the subsoil has been mixed with remnants 
of the original surface soil to form a plow layer heavier in texture 
and considerably more variable in color than the original surface soil. 
Finer particles have eroded away, leaving an accumulation of shale 
fragments on the surface in most places. 

he soil is medium to strongly acid and low in organic matter, 
plant nutrients, and many farilizing elements. It does have a com- 
paratively large supply of phosphorus. External drainage is rapid 
to very rapid, and internal drainage is moderately slow. The water- 
holding capacity is low. Numerous shale fragments are on the surface 
and throughout the profile in most places. 

Soils included with this one in mapping vary from it considerably 
in depth to bedrock and shale content. Many areas are transitional 
between soils of the Inman and Maury series. Also, about half of 
this phase has lost most of the surface layer and a part of the subsoil 
in places. Shallow gullies are common. These included areas do 
not greatly change use and management, though the deeper included 
soils are more productive. 

Present use and management.—Most of Inman silty clay loam, 
eroded hilly phase, is idle land or wasteland; only a small part is 
used for crops and pasture. The soil is on short slopes, and fields 
are very small. In most places it is managed in the same way as asso- 
ciated Maury soils. Crop yields are very low; pasture yields are 
fair to good. 

Use and management requirements—Chiefly because of its extreme 
erodibility and low water-holding capacity, Inman silty clay loam, 
eroded hilly phase, is very poorly suited to intertilled crops. It is 
fairly well suited to pasture. Compared to most soils in the county, 
it is fairly high in phosphorus, but low in nitrogen and moderately 
low in lime. Liming will probably be necessary to obtain a pasture 
sod of high carrying capacity that will control accelerated erosion. 
Nitrogen may be needed to establish the pasture mixture, but if it 
jnolades legumes, they should supply the needed nitrogen after they 
are well established. Response to phosphate is fair to good on cropped 
areas in some places. 

The slopes are short and moderately steep ; consequently, control of 
erosion by mechanical means is not practical in many places. Ditches 
or terraces can be used to divert water from the slopes and aid in con- 
trolling erosion. If grazing is properly regulated, a sod that will 
control erosion should be faicly easy to maintain. 


Lindside silt loam (0-3% oor (La).—Long narrow nearly level 
or slightly depressional areas of this imperfectly drained soil occur 
in first bottoms along the Tennessee River and many of the larger 
tributaries in the southeastern part of the county. It is associated 
chiefly with Huntington and Melvin soils of the first. bottoms and 
Wolftever soils of the low terraces. 

The soil has formed under a cover of water-tolerant trees from 
mixed recent alluvium washed chiefly from upland soils underlain 
by limestone. In drainage and associated characteristics it is inter- 
mediate between the well-drained Huntington soils and the poorly 
drained Melvin soils. It is a young soil without a well-developed 
textural profile. 
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Profile description : 


0 oT eguches, brown or grayish-brown friable silt loam; 10 to 18 inches 
12 inches +, friable silt loam or heavy silt loam highly mottled with gray, 
brown, and rust brown; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

The soil is medium acid, high in content of organic matter and 
plant nutrients, and high in water-holding capacity. It is imperfectly 
drained, and its highly mottled subsoil indicates that the water table 
is alternately high and low. External drainage is very slow, and 
aye Aramegs is slow to very slow. In most places the soil is free 
of gravel. 

ome imperfectly drained soils along streams in the Limestone Hills 
section are mapped with this soil. These included soils are lighter in 
color and texture and contain varying quantities of chert fragments. 
They are similar to the Lobelville soils in adjacent counties but do not 
differ significantly from Lindside silt loam in use and management 
requirements. 

resent use and management.—Approximately 1,502 acres of Lind- 
side silt loam is covered by the Kentucky Reservoir, and of the rest, 
about 60 percent is cleared and used for crops. Use and management 
regan are similar to those used on the associated Huntington soils, 

ut crops produce lower average yields and are occasionally drowne 

out. Most of the soil is kept in corn almost continuously, and a crop 
of hay or cane is grown only occasionally. Lespedeza and soybeans 
are the principal fay crops. Corn yields are high in favorable sea- 
sons, but low in wet ones. 

Use and management requirements—The use suitability of Lind- 
side silt loam is limited by imperfect drainage and susceptibility to 
flooding. Artificial drainage would increase average yields but would 
not broaden the use suitability much, because the soil cannot be pro- 
tected from flooding. This soil is well suited to corn, cane, and many 
summer-annual hay crops. Fertilization is not generally needed, be- 
cause the supply of organic matter and plant nutrients is periodically 
replenished by new sediments deposited by floodwaters. Under good 
management expectable acre yields are 5 bushels of corn, and 1.5 tons 
of lespedeza hay. 


Lindside silty clay loam (0-3% slopes) (Ls).—This imperfectly 
drained young soil of the low first bottoms consists of mixed recent 
alluvium washed chiefly from upland soils underlain mainly by 
limestone. It lies in long narrow nearly level to slightly depressed 
sloughlike areas. It occurs chiefly in the association with the Egam, 
Melvin, or Wolftever soils moe the Tennessee River, or along tribu- 
tary streams in association with Melvin soil. It has formed under 
forest consisting chiefly of water-tolerant trees. This soil is young; 
the differences in texture of the various layers are caused mainly by 
uccidents of deposition. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown to brown moderately friable silty clay 
loam ; 10 to 18 inches thick, 

12 to 22 inches, brownish-gray moderately friable silty clay loam sploteched 
with gray and rust brown; 6 to 14 inches thick. 

22 inches +-, slightly compact silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, rust 
brown, and yellow; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
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The soil is medium acid, high in water-holding capacity, and high 
in content of organic matter and plant nutrients. It is imperfectly 
drained ; the water table is alternately high and low. External drain- 
age is very slow; internal drainage is slow to very slow. The soil is 
free of gravel in most places. 

Ineluded with this soil in mapping is a small vita along trib- 
utary streams in the southeastern part of the county. is inclusion 
consists of local alluvium washed chiefly from stony land; it is 
heavier textured and more strongly plastic than the soil described. 

Present use and management.—An estimated 70 percent of Lindside 
silty clay loam is cleared and cropped. Corn is the main crop, but 
some lespedeza, soybeans, and cane are grown. About 15 to 20 percent 
of the cleared land is left idle each year. When the distribution of 
rainfall is favorable, crops make high yields, but in wet seasons yields 
are generally low or sometimes crops are a complete failure. Approx- 
imately 129 acres of this soil are covered by Kentucky Reservoir. 

Use and management requirements.—The soil is fairly well suited 
to corn, annual hay, and some other feed and forage crops. Imperfect 
drainage and susceptibility to flooding limit its suitability for anny 
crops. Artificial drainage should increase yields but would not signif- 
icantly broaden use suitability. The soil has poor tilth. It puddles 
if plowed wet and becomes hard and cloddy upon drying. It will 
also clod badly if plowed when too dry. The moisture range over 
which it can be tilled is narrow. Management will be concerned 
chiefly with selection of adapted varieties of crops and more timely 
and better tillage. Fertilization is not considered necessary in many 
aioe i expected acre yield of corn under good management is 
50 bushels. 


Maury silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Ma).—Lower 
ridge slopes and terracelike positions in the limestone valleys are 
occupied by this well-drained upland soil. The largest areas are near 
Martins Landing in the southern part of the county. The soil is 
associated with Inman and Talbott soils of the uplands, Emory soil of 
the colluvial lands, and Huntington and Lindside soils of the bottom 
lands. The parent material is highly phosphatic residuum from 
phosphatic Lmestone. In some places the parent rock includes 
thin beds of shale. The soil has developed under a deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, brown friable silt loam; upper 2 or 3 inches is dark grayish 
brown and stained with organic matter; 8 to 12 inches thick. 

10 to 36 inches, reddish-brown moderately plastic heavy silty clay loam or 
silty clay; 20 to 30 inches thick. 

36 inches ++, yellowish-brown strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
yellow and gray; bedrock at depth of 6 to 10 feet. 

The soil is medium acid, comparatively high in organic matter and 
plant nutrients, and exceptionally high in phosphorus. Internal 
and external drainage are moderate. The soil is permeable to air, 
roots, and water and high in water-holding capacity. Bedrock 
outcrops are common in places, but the soil is relatively free of stones 
and gravel. Numerous small concretions are in the subsoil and sub- 
stratum. 

Included with this phase are small areas that have developed from 
materials influenced by shale. These included soils are lighter 
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colored, heavier textured, and lower in phosphorus than the soil 
described. Some areas have apparently received a small deposit 
of wind-blown silt. The surface soil of these inclusions is lighter 
in color and texture, and the upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
brown to brown rather than the reddish-brown. Some areas having 
2- to 5-percent slopes are also included. None of these inclusions 
differs saniticently from the soil described in the use and management 
required, 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Maury silt loam, 
rolling phase, is wooded with hickory, white and red oaks, redgum, 
elm, redbud, and cedar. The woodland has been cut over and does 
not include much marketable timber. The timber grows relatively 
fast in comparison to that on other upland soils. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically well 
suited to crops or pasture, but its small areas are in most places 
associated with soils not suited to such use. It would not be prac- 
ticable to clear and cultivate many areas. The soil is high in plant 
nutrients, organic matter, and water-holding capacity; consequently, 
it is highly productive of most crops. If cleared, it should be used 
and ‘managed: like Maury silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Maury silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) 
(Ms).—This well-drained upland soil occurs on lower ridge slopes in 
limestone valleys. Most of the acreage is east of Decaturville along 
Rushing Creek and in the vicinity of Martins Landing. The soil is 
closely associated with Inman and Talbott soils. It Tas developed 
from phosphatic limestone residuum, which is influenced in some 
places by thin beds of shale in the parent rock. The soil has developed 
under a deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to ao brown to reddish-brown friable silty clay loam; 0 to 10 inches 
ick, 
6 to 32 inches, reddish-brown moderately plastic heavy silty clay loam or 
silty clay; 20 to 80 inches thick. 
82 inches +, yellowish-brown strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
yellow and gray; bedrock at a depth of 6 to 10 feet. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and moderately high in plant 
nutrients, especially phosphorus. Internal and external drainage are 
moderate. ‘The soil is permeable to air, roots, and water and high in 
water-holding capacity. Bedrock outcrops are fairly common, but 
in general the soil is relatively free of stones or gravel. Numerous 
small concretions are in the subsoil and substratum. 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been lost through 
erosion. In most places the present surface layer consists of remnants 
of the original suites layer mixed with the upper part of the subsoil. 
The mixing has made the present surface layer heavier textured than 
the original, and variable in color and texture. Small severely eroded 
spots = common; these are conspicuous because the subsoil has been 
exposed. 

eet one-third of this phase consists of a soil developed from the 
residuum from interbedded phosphatic limestone and shale. The 
surface soil of this inclusion is grayish-brown to brownish-yellow, and 
the subsoil is yellowish-brown. This inclusion is lower in organic 
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matter and plant nutrients than the soil described, but it does not differ 
greatly in management requirements. 

Present use and management.—All of Maury silty clay loam, eroded 
rolling phase, has been cleared and used for crop or pasture. About 
30 percent is used for corn, 15 percent for cotton, 25 percent for hay 
pee pasture, and 20 percent for miscellaneous crops. Approximately 
10 percent is idle land or wasteland. Crops are not systematically 
rotated, though a variety of crops are grown. Fertilizers are rarely 
if ever used. A few farmers have attempted to control erosion with 
terraces or diversion ditches. Under ordinary management practices 
expectable acre yields are 30 bushels of corn, 320 pounds of cotton, 
and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements.—The eroded rolling phase of 
Maury silty clay loam is well suited to most crops commonly grown in 
the county. Tulth is less satisfactory, fertility is lower, and moisture 
supplies for plants are considerably less in this phase than in the 
rolling phase of Maury silt loam. Even so, it is one of the most pro- 
ductive soils of the uplands. Its management should be concerned 
chiefly with supplying needed elements and preventing further ero- 
sion. Nitrogen is apparently the element most needed for high crop 
yields; it can be supplied by using a legume crop in the rotation. The 
soil is well suited to deep-rooted legumes such as alfalfa or sweet- 
clover, but liming is necessary for good yields. Phosphate should not 
be needed for any crop, but potash may be required for the deep-rooted 
legumes and the crops following. 

The soil is susceptible to erosion but probably can be maintained 
with a rotation that includes a row crop only once in 4 years. Ter- 
races and other mechanical] means of erosion control should be effective 
in checking runoff and erosion. The slopes are generally too short 
for strip cropping. Under good management expectable yields are 
45 bushels of corn, 480 pounds of cotton, and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Maury silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
slopes) (Mp).—This is a severely eroded well-drained phosphatic up- 
land soil occurring in foot-slope or terracelike positions in the lime- 
stone valleys. It is closely associated with Talbott and Inman soils 
and with other Maury soils. It has developed from phosphatic lime- 
stone residuum that includes some shale in places. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, brown to reddish-brown moderately friable silty clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 30 inches, reddish-brown moderately plastic heavy silty clay splotched 
with yellow and gray. 

30 inches ++, yellowish-brown strongly plastic silty clay splotched with yel- 
low and gray; at a depth of 5 to 10 feet, bedrock. 

This soil is severely eroded; most of the original surface soil and 
a part of the subsoil have been lost in some places. Shallow gullies are 
common. The present surface layer consists largely of subsoil mate- 
rial and a small admixture of original surface soil. The color and 
texture are variable, but in most places the texture is a silty clay loam. 

The medium-acid to strongly acid soil is moderately low in organic 
matter and some plant nutrients. It has a relatively high content of 
phosphorus, External drainage is moderate to rapid, and internal 
drainage is moderate. The water-holding capacity is moderate. Bed- 
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rock outcrops are fairly common, but the soil is relatively free of 
stones and gravel. Numerous small concretions occur in the subsoil 
and substratum. 

Ene with this phase are some small areas that have lost, practi- 
cally all their surface soil and subsoil. Also included are some small 
areas derived from the residuum of interbedded phosphatic limestone 
and shale. These included soils are shallow, and outcrops of bedrock 
arecommon. Their total area is very small. 

Present use and management.—All of Maury silty clay loam, se- 
verely eroded rolling phase, is cleared and has been used intensively 
for crops. At present, however, about 50 percent of it lies idle or is 
abandoned. An estimated 30 percent is used for hay or pasture, 5 per- 
cent for corn, 5 percent for cotton, and 10 percent for miscellaneous 
crops. The present severely eroded condition indicates that use and 
management practices were poorly adjusted to the soil. Crops are 
not systematically rotated, and fertilizers are not. commonly used. 
Under ordinary management average yields are 18 bushels of corn, 220 
pounds of cotton, and 0.7 ton of jespedeas. hay. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil has been severely 
domaged by erosion; much of the organic matter and a part of the 
available lant nutrients have been lost, and tilth and water-holding 
capacity have been greatly impaired. The heavier textured surface 
layer now exposed absorbs less rainfall ; consequently, runoff is greater, 
mere erosion takes place, and less moisture is available for growing 
plants. 

A long rotation consisting chiefly of grasses, legumes, and close- 

owing crops is needed to bring this soil back into production. Al- 

alfa, sericea, sweetclover, and other deep-rooted legumes can be 
established and maintained if the soil is properly limed. Potash may 
be necessary on some areas, but need for it will depend largely on how 
the soil has been cropped. The legume crop should supply nitrogen 
for the crops following it, but some nitrogen fertilizer may be needed 
to establish the legume. Barnyard manure is an excellent source of 
nitrogen and oryame matter, and if enough of it is available, may 
partly take the place of a legume crop in the rotation. 

Terracing or other measures proven will be needed to aid in con- 
trolling runoff and erosion. All tillage should be on the contour. Un- 
der good management expectable acre yields are 35 bushels of corn, 
420 pounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Maury silty clay loam, eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) 
(Mc).—Small areas of this pen productive well-drained soil occur 
near Martins Landing, in the Clifton Bend area near Clifton in Wayne 
County, and along Rushing Creek southeast of Decaturville. The soil 
is closely associated with the Inman and Talbott soils. It has devel- 
oped from phosphatic limestone residuum that includes some shale in 
places. The surface soil may be influenced in places by a very thin de- 
posit of loess. The native vegetation consisted of deciduous trees. 

Profile description : 

0 to es brown to reddish-brown friable silty clay loam ; 0 to 10 Inches 
CK. 
6 to 36 ick, reddish-brown moderately friable heavy silty clay loam or 
silty clay; 20 to 40 inches thick. 
86 inches +, yellowish-brown strongly plastic silty clay splotched with yellow 
and gray; at a depth of 5 to 10 feet, bedrock. 
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Erosion has removed a considerable part of the original surface 
layer. In most places the present surface layer consists of remnants 
of the original surface layer mixed with the upper part of the sub- 
soil, Mixing has made the present surface layer fcaner textured and 
more variable in color and texture than the original. Small severely 
eroded spots exposing the subsoil are common and conspicuous. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and moderate to high in plant 
nutrients, especially in phosphorus. It is moderately low in organic 
matter and nitrogen; permeable to air, roots, and water; and high in 
water-holding capacity. Drainage, both internal and external, is 
moderate. e soil is relatively free of stones and gravel. Small 
concretions are common in the subsoil and substratum. 

Present use and management.—All of Maury silty clay loam, eroded 
undulating phase, is cleared and has been used for crops and pasture. 
About 30 percent is used for corn, 20 percent for cotton, 30 percent for 
hay and pasture, and 10 percent for miscellaneous crops; 10 percent 
is idle. Crops are not selected on the basis of a rotation that will 
maintain or improve the soil; the immediate needs of the farmer 
determine the choice. Fertilizers are seldom used. Under ordinary 
management corn yields 35 bushels; cotton, 340 pounds; and lespedeza 
hay, 1.5 tons. 

Use and management requirements——This soil is similar to the 
eroded rolling phase of Maury silty clay loam in use suitability and 
many management requirements. Runoff and erosion are not so seri- 
ous a problem, however, and therefore this soil can be maintained 
under a shorter rotation. Row crops can be grown at frequent inter- 
vals if followed by cover crops. Mecharical means of erosion control 
should not be necessary if other management practices are good. 
Nevertheless, all tillage should be on the contour if at all feasible. 

The supplies of phosphate and potash in the soil are apparently 
adequate for the successful growth of most crops, but in most areas 
the nitrogen supply has been seriously depleted by continuous crop- 

ing and erosion. This deficiency can be corrected by includin 
egumes, preferably deep-rooted ones, in the rotation. Under goo 
management expectable acre yields are 55 bushels of corn, 500 pounds 
of cotton, and 2.4 tons of at clover hay. 


Melvin silt loam (0-3% slopes) (Mr).—The long narrow depres- 
sional or slougnlike areas of this bottom land soil occur on the Ten- 
nessee River flood plain or along tributary streams in the southeastern 
part of the county. They are associated with areas of Lindside, Egam, 
Huntington, Wolftever, and Sequatchie soils, Parent material from 
limestone predominates, but a small acreage along larger streams in 
the Limestone Hills section associated with Ennis soils has been 
formed from highly mixed general alluvium. This alluvium washed 
from upland soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks. The 
native vegetation consists largely of willow, willow oak, tupelo gum, 
cypress, and other water-tolerant trees, 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, brownish-gray or gray friable silt loam or light silty clay 
loam splotched with Nght gray and rust brown; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 8 inches, friable silt loam to silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, 
yellow, and rust brown; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

18 inches +, bluish-gray silty clay loam; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
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The soil is medium to strongly acid and high in organic matter, 
plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. It is Deen. but 
18 bby andes ht during rainy seasons when the water table is high. 
It is free of gravel or stone in most places 

A small acreage included with this soil in mapping has formed 
from alluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain by cherty lime- 
stone. This included soil is lighter textured and more acid than 
the soil described and it contains chert fragments throughout the 
profile in most places. Use and management requirements of the in- 
cluded soil do not differ significantly from those of the soil described. 

Present use and management.—Most of Melvin silt loam is still 
wooded, but a part is cleared and used for crops and pasture. Of the 
aggregate area, 892 acres are covered by Kentucky Reservoir. Some 
of the cleared acreage is used and managed like the associated Lind- 
side and Huntington soils, but most of it is too poorly drained to be 
cultivated at the same time as those soils. This soil is used chiefly for 
wild hay, late corn, or sorghum. Crop production is very uncertain, 
and failures are common. 

Use and management requirements.—With its present drainage 
Melvin silt loam is not suitable for tilled crops but fairly well suite 
to pasture. If the soil were drained, it should become moderately to 
highly productive of corn, sorghum, and some hay crops. Its use 
perme would still be hmited by sea ree to flooding. The 
soil should drain well because it is permeable throughout; the feasi- 
bility of draining it rests upon several factors, the actual response 
to drainage being but one. As it is now, the soil is fairly productive 
of low-quality pasture. Seeding of better mixtures and fertiliza- 
tion are needed to produce better pastures. 


Paden silt loam, undulating phase (2-5% slopes) (Pp).—This 
moderately well drained siltpan soil occurs on high terraces along 
the Tennessee River, chiefly in the southern part of the county in 
association with Pickwick, Taft, and Robertsville soils. In some 
places the soil is ay a of old general stream alluvium, a mixture 
of materials washed from upland soil underlain by a wide variety of 
rocks, including limestone. ah most places a thin layer of loess covers 
the old alluvium, and the parent material consists of varying mixtures 
of the two. The soil has developed under a deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; 6 to 10 
inches thick, 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
16 to 22 inches thick. 

24 to 42 inches, (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 16 to 20 inches thick. 

42 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled red, brown, yellow, 
and gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

The soil is very strongly acid, low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients, and low in water-holding capacity. The surface soil and 
subsoil are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only 
shenty permeable. External drainage is moderate; internal drainage 
is moderately slow. The upper soil layers are free of gravel, but 
the layer below the siltpan is gravelly in places. 

Included with the phase is a significant acreage of slightly eroded 
soil not greatly different in the use and management it requires. 
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Present use and management.—Most of the undulating phase of 
Paden silt loam is in forests consisting chiefly of oaks. The cleared 
areas are used for crops and pasture. Corn, cotton, peanuts, and 
lespedeza—the principal crops—are not grown in any systematic 
rotation, nor are they adequately fertibzed. The forests have been 
cut over; the present stand is small and includes many culls. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically well 
suited to most common field. crops but is only moderately productive, 
chiefly because it has low fertility and water-holding capacity. Its 
use suitability is somewhat limited by slow internal drainage. To 
maintain or increase productivity, crop rotation and adequate fer- 
tilization will be required. The rotation can be fairly short but 
should include a legume crop or a legume-grass mixture. A cover 
crop, preferably a legume, should follow all intertilled crops. Lime, 
phosphate, and possibly potash are necessary for the le e cro 
especially if it 1s a deep-rooted one. Nitrogen is needed for a. 
except the legume crop and the crop immediately following. A 
complete fertilizer is needed for the cotton and grain crops. 

Owing to the low water-holding capacity of the soil, summer crepe 
are often injured by droughts. Small grains give proportionally 
higher yields, mainly because they mature during the season of 
higher rainfall. Under good management expectable acre yields 
are 48 bushels of corn, 440 pounds of cotton, and 1.5 tons of lespedeza. 


Paden silt loam, eroded undulating phase (2~5% slopes) (Ps).— 
This moderately well-drained siltpan soil occurs on old high terraces, 
chiefly along the Tennessee River in the southern part of the county. 
It is closely associated with Pickwick, Taft, and Robertsville soils. 
Its parent material consists mainly of wind-blown silt in which there 
are varying quantities of mixed alluvium. The soil has developed 
under a deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 16 
to 22 inches thick. 

22 to 40 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 16 to 20 inches thick. 

40 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with red, brown, 
yellow, and gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been lost as a 
result of erosion. Some subsoil has been mixed into the plow layer, 
but the original surface soil constitutes the plow layer in most areas. 
A few severely eroded spots are conspicuous because the subsoil is 


exposed. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant 
nutrients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable to air, roots, and water; the siltpan is only slightly 

ermeable, External drainage is moderate, but internal drainage 
is moderately slow. The material below the siltpan contains con- 
siderable gravel in some places. 

Present use and management.—All of this phase has been cleared 
and used for crops and pasture. About 15 percent is used for cotton, 
20 percent for corn, 20 percent for miscellaneous crops, and 20 percent 
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for hay and pasture. Some 25 percent lies idle. Crops are not ro- 
tated systematically. Some fertilizer is used on cotton but fer- 
tilization is not a common practice. Under present management 
corn yields 18 bushels; cotton, 240 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 0.8 ton. 
Use and management requirements Paden silt loam, eroded, un- 
dulating phase, is physically suited to most crops commonly grown 
in the county but its naturally low productivity has been further 
reduced by continuous cropping and erosion. To maintain or increase 
yields the farmer will probably have to rotate his crops and apply 
adequate quantities of fertilizer. The rotation can be short but should 
include a legume or legume-grass mixture. A deep-rooted legume 
such as alfalfa and red clover is preferred but difficult to establish 
and maintain. A cover crop, preferably a legume such as vetch or 
crimson clover, should follow all intertilled crops. Lime, phosphate, 
and possibly potash are necessary for the legume crop. All except 
the legume and the crop immediately following require nitrogen. A 
ood response may be expected from the use of a complete fertilizer 
for cotton and small grains. Special measures should not be necessary 
for erosion control, but all tillage should be on the contour if feasible, 
Under good management practices, expectable acre yields are 40 
bushels of corn, 400 pounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza. 


Paden silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Po).—This mod- 
erately well drained siltpan soil occurs on old high Tennessee River 
terraces, chiefly in the southern part of the county in the Pickwick- 
Paden-Etowah soil association. It is closely associated with Pickwick 
and Etowah soils. It differs from Paden silt loam, undulating phase 
chiefly in havin, ronger slopes. The parent material consists of 
loesslike silt underlain by limestone or varying mixtures of the two. 
The soil has developed under deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
16 to 22 inches thick. 

24 to 40 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 14 to 18 inches thick. 

40 inches ++, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with red, yellow, and 
gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

This soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant 
nutrients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightl 
permeable. External drainage is moderate; internal drainage is hed. 
erately slow. The surface soil and subsoil are free of gravel. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the rolling phase of 
Paden silt loam is in forest consisting largely of white, red, post, and 
blackjack oaks and hickory. The forests have been cut over, so the 
stand is now small and includes many culls. The trees grow slowly. 

Use and management requirements.—Chiefly because ofits stronger 
slopes, this soil is inferior to Paden silt loam, undulating phase, for 
crops. If cleared of forest it is very susceptible to accelerated erosion. 
The rotation will need to be long and include close-growing crops. 
Cultivation should be on the contour, and contour strip cropping is 
advisable on the longer slopes. Terraces may be necessary to aid in 
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checking runoff. Use and management practices should be fairly 
similar to those for Paden silt loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Paden silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Pa).— 
The small areas of this moderately well drained soil occur on hi 
terraces along the Tennessee River in association with Pickwick, Taft, 
and Robertsville soils of terrace lands and Lindside and Melvin soils 
of bottom lands. The largest acreages are in the southern part of the 
county. The parent material consists of varying mixtures of loess 
and old alluvium. The alluvium washed from upland soil underlain 
by a variety of rocks, including limestone. The soil has developed 
under deciduous forest, 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
16 to 22 inches thick. 

22 to 38 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown ; 14 to 20 inches thick. 

88 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled red, brown, yellow, 
and gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

A substantial part of the original surface soil has been lost as a 
result of erosion. Some of the subsoil has been mixed with remnants 
of the original surface soil in the plow layer, but the original surface 
soil constitutes the plow layer over most of the areas. A few severely 
eroded spots are conspicuous because the subsoil is exposed. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant 
nutrients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly 
permeable. External drainage is moderate; internal drainage, 
moderately slow. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Paden silt loam, 
eroded rolling pe has been cleared and cropped. An estimated 15 
percent is used for corn, 15 percent for cotton, 25 percent for hay 
and pasture, and 10 percent for miscellaneous crops. About 35 per- 
cent lies idle. Crops are not rotated systematically, nor is fertilization 
commonly practiced. Under common management corn yields 16 
bushels; cotton, 220 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 0.7 ton an acre. 

Use and management requirements.—Paden silt loam, eroded rolling 
eae is physically suited to most of the crepe grown in the county 

ut its naturally low productivity has been further reduced by con- 
tinuous cropping and erosion. Management is concerned chiefly with 
increasing productivity and controlling erosion. A oe rotation con- 
sisting chiefly of close-growing eal and including legumes is de- 
sirable. The soil is low in lime, phosphate, nitrogen, and potash; 
applications of these will be needed for high yields of most crops. A 
legume crop in the rotation will add valuable sana fe and organic 
matter. A winter cover crop, preferably a legume, should follow all 
intertilled crops. 

Row crops should be planted on the contour. Terraces will prob- 
ably be an effective aid in controlling runoff and erosion if they are 
used with other good management practices, Under good manage- 
ment expectable acre yields are 38 bushels of corn, 380 pounds of 
cotton, and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay. 
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Paden silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
slopes) (Pe).—This severely eroded moderately well drained siltpan 
soil occurs on old high Tennessee River terraces, chiefly in the southern 
Pe of the county. It is closely associated with Pickwick, Etowah, 

aft, and Robertsville soils, The parent material consists of a loess- 
like silt underlain by highly mixed alluvium or varying mixtures of 
the silt and alluvium. ‘The old alluvium came chiefly from soils 
underlain by limestone. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
16 to 22 inches thick. 

20 to 86 inches (siltpan) compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 14 to 20 inches thick. 

86 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled red, brown, yellow, 
and gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Most of the original surface soil and a part of the subsoil have been 
eroded away. Shallow gullies are numerous, but a considerable part 
of the original surface layer remains in the intergully areas. Over 
much of the area the subsoil has been mixed with the plow layer to 
dae a present surface layer heavier textured than the original surface 
soil. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant 
nutrients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly 

ermeable. External drainage is moderate to rapid, but internal 
rainage is moderately slow. 

Present use and management.—All of Paden silty clay loam, se- 
verely eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and used for crops or 
pasture, but most of it is now either left idle or used as unimproved 
pasture. A small part is cropped. Yields from crops and pastures 
are extremely low. A few farmers have tried to check erosion with 
terraces, but not many of these attempts have been accompanied by 
an improved cropping system or fertilization. 

Use and management nequeroncenss 10 its present condition this 
soil is unsuitable for tilled crops and poorly suitable for pasture. 
It is difficult to reforest, and the forest cover reestablishes itself very 
slowly under natural conditions. In its present state the soil probabl 
is best used for pasture, but fertilization and liming will be require 
to obtain even a fair stand. Phosphate, potash, and probably nitro- 
gen will be needed to establish a sod. The soil should be seeded to 

eavy sod-forming pasture mixtures that include legumes. Grazing 
must be carefully regulated if a good sod is to be maintained at all 
times. Possibly, after a few years in well-managed pasture, the soil 
will be suited to crops. If so, the management requirements would be 
similar to those for Paden silt loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Pickwick silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Px).—Parts 
of old high Tennessee River terraces, chiefly those in the Pickwick- 
Paden-Etowah soil association in the southern part of the county, are 
occupied by this well-drained soil. Closely associated with it are 
Paden and Etowah soils and other Pickwick soils. The parent mate- 
rial consists of loess or loesslike silt underlain by old alluvium or a 
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mixture of loess material and alluvium. The alluvium washed partly 
from soils underlain by limestone. The soil has developed under 
deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown or brownish-gray mellow silt loam; 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

10 to 32 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; 
18 to 24 inches thick. 

82 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 

The soil is moderately high in organic matter, plant nutrients, and 
water-holding capacity. It is medium to strong qv acid and readily 
permeable to air, roots, and water. Internal and external drainage 
are moderate. Relatively little gravel occurs in the surface soil and 
subsoil, but in places the substratum has a considerable amount. 

Present use and hac all are as | all of Pickwick silt loam, 
rolling phase, is in forest consisting chiefly of white and red oaks 
and hickory. The forest has been cut over; the present stand is small 
and includes many culls. The trees grow fairly rapidly. 

Use and management requirements—This soil is physically well 
suited to oon Toned legumes and other crops ona rown in 
the county. It is a deep permeable soil, high in water-holding ca- 
pacity and moderately high in plant nutrients. Good moisture rela- 
tions and moderately high fertility make it naturally productive and 
very responsive to good management, The cleared soil is susceptible 
to erosion. Management should be concerned with preventing the 
loss of soil material and maintaining or increasing the supply of 
available Race nutrients. Use and management practices for this 
te should be similar to those for Pickwick silt loam, eroded rolling 
phase. 


Pickwick silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Pe).— 
This well-drained soil occurs on old high Tennessee River terraces, 
where it is associated with Etowah, Paden, Taft, and Robertsville 
soils. It is largely confined to the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah soil asso- 
ciation. The parent material consists of loess or loesslike silt under- 
lain by highly mixed old alluvium or varying mixtures of loess 
material and alluvium. The old alluvium came partly from soils 
underlain by limestone. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 Inches, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick, 

6 to 80 inches, light reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay 
loam ; 18 to 24 inches thick. 

80 inches -+-, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 

A considerable part of the original surface layer has been lost as 
a result of erosion. Remnants of the original surface soil have been 
mixed with the subsoil during plowing to form a present surface 
layer highly variable in both color and texture. Small severely eroded 
spots exposing the subsoil are common and conspicuous, The texture 
of the more eroded parts is a silty clay loam. 

The soil is strongly acid, moderate in organic-matter content, 
moderately high in plant nutrients, and high in water-holding ca- 
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ainage are moderate. The surface soil and subsoil layers are free 
of gravel, but the substratum is gravelly in some places. 

‘resent use and management—All areas of Pickwick silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase, are cleared and have been used for crops. An 
estimated 20 percent is now used for cotton, 20 percent for corn, 10 
Percent for miscellaneous crops, and 20 percent for hay or pasture. 

e remaining 80 percent is idle land or wasteland. A variety of 
crops are grown, but the immediate needs of the farmer, not the needs 
of the soil, usually determine which one. Cotton is fertilized with 
about 200 pounds an acre of a fertilizer such as 3-9-6 or 4-124 
or with a Jow-analysis fertilizer. Some lime and phosphate have 
been used on hay crops recently, Under ordinary management, aver- 
age acre yields are 22 bushels of corn, 280 pounds of cotton, and 1 ton 
of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements——The eroded rolling phase of 
Pickwick silt loam is physically well suited to all common field crops 
grown in the county. Nevertheless, it has impaired tilth, lower fer- 
tility, and less water-holding capacity than the rolling phase of Pick- 
wick silt loam. It responds very well to good management, however, 
and if it is prsperly managed, greatly increases in productivity. A 
rotation of moderate length that includes a deep-rooted legume is a 
desirable part of any Prosram of improved management. In most 

laces lime and phosphate are essential for successfully growing al- 

‘alfa, sweetclover, or other deep-rooted legumes. All crops need phos. 
phate for high yields Sede may or may not be needed, depending 
on the crops grown. 8 ene should supply enough nitrogen for 
other crops if a moderately short rotation is used. 

Terraces should be an effective aid in controlling erosion. They 
probably will be needed unless the soil is used for close-growing crops 
most of the time. Wherever possible the fields should be tilled on the 
contour. Under good management oat ees acre yields are 45 bush- 
els of corn, 420 pounds of cotton, and 1.6 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Pickwick silt loam, undulating phase (2-5% slopes) (Px) —This 
smooth well-drained soil occurs chiefly on old high Tennessee River 
terraces in the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah soil association. Paden, 
Etowah, Taft, and Robertsville soils are closely associated with it. The 
parent material is loess or loesslike silt underlain by old mixed allu- 
vium or the first-mentioned materials in various mixtures with the 
alluvium. The mixed alluvium came partly from soils underlain by 
limestone. ed 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown or brownish-gray mellow silt loam; 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

10 to 36 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; 
20 to 80 inches thick. 

36 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 

The soil is moderately high in organic matter and plant nutrients 
and high in water-holding capacity. It is medium to strongly acid. 
Internal and external drainage are moderate. The surface soil and 
subsoil are relatively free of gravel. 


pacity. It is permeable to air, roots, and water. Internal and external 
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Present use and management.—About 70 percent of the undulatin 
phase of Pickwick silt loam has been cleared and is now cropped. 
The rest is wooded with red and white oaks and hickory. The cleared 
land is chiefly in cotton, though some corn and miscellaneous crops 
are grown. The cotton generally receives ae applications of fer- 
tilizer; some lime and phosphate are used on the hay crop. The crops 
are not systematically rotated. Under ordinary management average 
acre yields are 30 bushels of corn, 360 pounds of cotton, and 1.2 tons 
of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is well suited to all 
the common field crops grown in the county, including the deep- 
rooted legumes. Its lime and fertilizer requirements are similar to 
those of Pickwick silt loam, eroded rolling phase, but the crop rotation 
presumably can be shorter and include more intertilled crops, Me- 
chanical means of runoff control should not be needed, but tillage 
should be on the contour where possible. Under good management 
expectable acre yields are 55 bushels of corn, 520 pounds of cotton, 
and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Pickwick silt loam, eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) 

Pu) .—This well-drained soil is closely associated with Etowah, 

aden, Taft, and Robertsville soils on old high terraces of the Ten- 
nessee River. It is confined largely to the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah 
soil association and is derived from loess or loesslike silt underlain by 
old mixed alluvium or from the first-mentioned materials mixed wit! 
the alluvium. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown mellow silt loam; 0 to 8 
Inches thick, 

6 to 32 inches, reddish-brown or yellow!sh-brown friable silty clay loam; 20 
to 80 inches thick. 

82 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 

Erosion has removed a considerable part of the original surface 
layer. Small severely eroded spots are common, and conspicuous 
because the subsoil is exposed. The surface soil has been mixed with 
the subsoil, but its texture has been changed significantly only in the 
more severely eroded spots. A very smal] acreage of severely eroded 
soil is included with this phase. 

_ This soil is moderate in content of organic matter and moderately 
high in plant nutrients and water-holding capacity. It is strongly 
acid. Internal and external drainage are moderate. The surface 
soil and subsoil are relatively free of gravel. 

Present use and management.—All of Pickwick silt loam, eroded 
undulating phase, is cleared and used for crops. An estimated 15 
percent is used for cotton, 20 percent for corn, 15 percent for mis- 
cellaneous crops, and 25 percent for hay and pasture. The rest is 
left idle. Crops are not systematically rotated, nor is fertilization 
commonly practiced except for the cash crops. Under common man- 
agement yields are 25 bushels of corn, 320 pounds of cotton, and 1.2 
tons of seepedees hay an acre. 

Use and management practices—Where fields are properly fer- 
tilized, this soil produces relatively high yields of all common field 
crops, including deep-rooted legumes. The soil is moderately well 
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supplied with plant nutrients, but for continued high yields fertiliza- 
tion is necessary. The use and management requirements are similar 
to those of Pickwick silt loam, eroded rolling phase, but the rotation 
presumably can be shorter and include more intertilled crops. Me- 
chanical means of erosion control should not be necessary. Under 
good management expectable acre yields are 50 bushels of corn, 480 
pounds of cotton, and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Pickwick silt loam, hilly phase (12-30% slopes) (Px).—This 
well-drained soil occurs on the stronger slopes of more highly dis- 
sected old high Tennessee River terraces. It is closely associated 
with Etowah and Paden soils and is largely confined to the Pickwick- 
Paden-Etowah soil association. It differs from the rolling phase of 
Pickwick silt loam chiefly in having stronger slopes. It is derived 
from loess or loesslike silt underlain by old alluvium or from various 
mixtures of loessal material and alluvium. The native vegetation 
consists chiefly of white and red oaks and hickory. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown or brownish-gray mellow silt loam; 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

10 to 80 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

80 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam to gravelly clay loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet 
or more thick, 

This soil has a moderately high content of organic matter and plant 
nutrients. It has a moderately high water-holding capacity and is 
very permeable to air, roots, and water. External designee is rapid 
and internal drainage is moderate to rapid. The surface soil and 
subsoil are free of gravel, but the substratum is relatively gravelly in 
some places. 

This soil varies in many characteristics, including the degree to 
which the textural profile has developed. Some small areas of soils 
similar to Etowah gravelly silt loam, hilly A epee are included with it. 

Present use and management,—Practica aay of Pickwick silt loam, 
hilly phase, is in forest consisting principally of red and white oaks 
and hickory. Most of the forest has been cut over. The timber grows 
relatively fast, but the present stand is small and includes many culls. 

Use and management requirements —This soil is naturally mod- 
erately productive but its strong slopes make it poorly suited to tilled 
crops. Runoff is difficult to control, and under clean cultivation the 
soil is highly pure babe to erosion, If it is to be cropped, a long 
rotation consisting chiefly of close-growing crops should be used if at 
all feasible, The fertilizer requirements are similar to those of Pick- 
wick silt loam, eroded rolling phase. The soil is probably best used 
for pasture. A good sod-forming pasture mixture, planted on the 
limed and phosphated soil, should control erosion if properly grazed, 
and in addition produce a fairly high yield of pasture. 


Pickwick silt loam, eroded hilly phase (12-30% slopes) (Pr).— 
Areas of this well-drained soil are closely associated with areas of 
Etowah and Paden soils on high terraces of the Tennessee River. The 
soil is in the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah soil association in the southern 
part of thecounty. It has developed from loess or loesslike silt under- 
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Jain by old alluvium, or from the loessal materials variously mixed 
with the alluvium. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown mellow silt loam; 0 to § 
inches thick. 

6 to 26 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

26 inches +-, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam to gravelly clay loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 
feet or more thick. 

A considerable part of the original surface layer has been lost as a 
result of erosion. Some mixing of the original surface soil and tha 
subsoil has taken place in the plow layer; consequently, the present 
surface layer is variable in color and texture. Small severely eroded 
spots are common, and there are occasional shallow gullies. 

The soil is strongly acid and moderate in organic matter, plant nu- 
trients, and water-holding capacity. It is very permeable; roots 
penetrate all layers. 

Present use and management.—All of Pickwick silt loam, eroded 
hilly phase, is cleared and has been used for crops and pasture. Now, 
it is c! tefly idle or left as unimproved pasture. Only a small acreage 
is cropped. Management practices now used are not adequate to 
stabilize erosion; most areas are becoming progressively more eroded 
and less productive. Both crop and pasture yields are low. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is not suitable, or at 
best, very poorly suitable for crops. It has strong slopes and is highly 
susceptible to erosion. Nevertheless, good pastures can be established 
and maintained. For best results a good sod-forming pasture mix- 
ture that includes legumes should be sown after lime and phosphate 
have been applied. Some of the more severely eroded spots may need 
nitrogen, preferably supplied in barnyard manure, before a stand 
can be established. Grazing must be carefully regulated so as to 
have protective sod on the soil at all times. 


Pickwick silty clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase (12-30% 
slopes) (Px).—Highly dissected areas on the old high terraces of the 
Tennessee River, chiefly in the southern pore of the county, are occu- 
pied by this soil. Closely associated with it are Etowah and Paden 
soils. 

Most of this soil is in the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah soil association. 
Its material consists of loess or loesslike materials underlain by old 
alluvium or various mixtures of loessal material and alluvium. The 
alluvium washed partly from upland soil underlain by limestone. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, yellowish-brown, grayish-brown, or reddish-brown friable silty 
clay loam ; 0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 24 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

24 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
Joam to gravelly clay loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 
feet or more thick. 

Most of the original surface soil and, in ee a part of the sub- 
soil have been lost as @ result of erosion. Shallow gullies are com- 
mon. In most places the intergully areas still have a considerable part 
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of the original surface soil. The present surface layer is extremely 
variable in color and texture because it has been mixed with the sub- 
soil during tillage. 

The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter, and moderately low 
in plant nutrients and water-holding capacity. It is very aera 
roots penetrate all layers. External drainage is rapid; internal 
drainage, moderate to rapid. The surface soil and subsoil are rela- 
tively free of gravel, but the substratum is gravelly in many places. 

Present use and management.—All of Pickwick silty clay loam, 
severely eroded hilly phase, has been cleared for crops and pasture. 
Use and management were not well adjusted to the soil. moval 
of the plant nutrients by continuous cropping, erosion, and lowering 
of the water-holding capacity attendant on erosion progressively 
lower yields. Now, most of this soil is in unimproved pasture, is le 
idle, or is wasteland. A very small part is cropped. Crop and pasture 
yields are very low. 

Use and management.—This soil has been so severely injured by 
erosion that it is no longer suitable for crops and only poorly suit- 
able for pasture. With good management fair to good pastures 
can be established and maintained. Good management would in- 
clude seeding with a good sod-forming pasture mixture that includes 
legumes; fertilization; and probably some means of diverting water. 
Lime, phosphate, and possibly nitrogen would be needed to establish 
and maintain the pasture. ned manure, if available, would 
greatly help in establishing a stand on the most severely eroded spots. 

Terraces are generally not advisable on these slopes, but a diversion 
ditch or terrace to prevent runoff from adjoining higher lying soils 
may be helpful, especially in preventing continued gullying. If the 
grazing is controlled and the soil is properly fertilized, pastures 
should improve with age. 


Pickwick silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
ocRe (Po).—This severely eroded well-drained soil occurs on old 
high Tennessee River terraces. It is chiefly in the Pickwick-Paden- 
Etowah soil association, where it is closely associated with Etowah 
and Paden soils and other Pickwick soils. The soil is derived from 
loess or loesslike silt underlain by old alluvium or from variable mix- 
tures of loessal material and alluvium. The old alluvium came from 
soils underlain by a variety of rocks; much of the material came from 
soils underlain by limestone. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, yellowish-brown, grayish-brown, or reddish-brown friable 
silty clay loam; 0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 28 inches, reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; 
18 to 24 inches thick. 

28 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 

This soil is severely eroded. Most of the original surface soil and, 
in places, part of the subsoil have been removed. The plow layer 
is largely in the subsoil material; consequently, the color and texture 
of the present surface soil are more like those of the subsoil. Shallow 
gullies are common; a few not crossable with heavy farm machinery 
are present in places. 
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The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter, moderate in plant 
nutrients, and moderate in water-holding eopeety. Roots easily 
penetrate all layers, and the soil is well aerated. External drainage 
is moderately rapid, and internal drainage is moderate. The surface 
soil and subsoil are relatively free of gravel. 

Present use and pidnagenent AM of Pickwick silty clay loam, 
severely eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and used for crops 
and pasture, but now it is largely idle land or wasteland. A small 
acreage planted to cotton and miscellaneous crops produces very 
low yields. A part of the soil is in unimproved pasture. Very few 
farmers are using good management for the purposes of checking 
erosion and rebuilding the soil. 

Use and management requirements—This soil now has very low 
productivity and poor physical suitability for tilled crops. If it is 
to be cropped, a management program including crop rotation and 
fertilization is needed. The rotation should be long and consist chiefly 
of close-growing crops, including deep-rooted legumes. Lime, phos- 
phate, and possibly nitrogen will be needed to establish a stand of 
alfalfa or coh clover, but sericea can be established with little fertiliza- 
tion or advance Prebareon After a legume crop is established it 
should remain as long as is economically feasible. 

A small grain following the legume is desirable because it is a close- 
growing crop that aids in controlling erosion and because the moisture 
supply is higher for it than for the later maturing corn crop. Phos- 
phorus will be needed for high yields of all crops, but the need for 
potash will depend on the crop. The legume should supply most of 
the nitrogen needed by other crops in the rotation if it is properly 
inoculated and fertilized. 

Properly constructed terraces should expedite rebuilding of soil 
productivity by slowing runoff, increasing absorption of water, and 
thus increasing supplies of moisture for growing plants. Yields, 
however, would be expected to be low for one or two rotation periods 
after terraces were built. 


Robertsville silt loam ae slopes) (Ra).—This poorly drained 
gray soil is confined largely to terraces of the Tennessee River, but 
some areas are on low terraces along tributary streams. The soil is 
in the Huntington-Egam-Wolftever and Pickwick-Paden-Etowah 
soil associations and is closely associated with Wolftever, Taft, Paden, 
and Egam soils, The old alluvium from which it has developed washed 
from upland soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks, some of which 
are limestone. Development of the soil took place on nearly level to 
slightly depressed areas under a forest of water-tolerant trees. 
rofile description : 
0 to 10 inches, gray mellow silt loam splotched with rust brown; 8 to 12 
inches thick. 
10 to 22 inches, friable silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, yellow, 
and rust brown; 14 to 18 inches thick. 
22 to 44 inches (siltpan or claypan) very compact gray to bluish-gray silt 
loam to heavy silty clay splotched with yellow and rust brown; 16 to 
24 inches thick, 
44 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with gray and 
yellow ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
The profile characteristics vary. The soil along the small streams 
in association with Humphreys soil differs from the rest chiefly in 
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being lighter textured and in having a very weak siltpan. Some 
areas on low terraces of the Tennessee River have a claypan, not a 
siltpan. The surface layer varies in thickness and is influenced by 
additions of recent alluvium in many places. Al the variations and 
inclusions are poorly drained; they do not significantly influence the 
use of the soil described. 

This soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. The highly mottled gray profile indicates that the water 
table is high much of the time. The relatively impermeable compact 
layer greatly retards or almost prohibits passage of water. The sur- 
face soil and subsoil are permeable to air, roots, and water in dry 
periods when they are not saturated with water. The soil is free of 
gravel in most places, but that associated with the Humphreys soil 
enue some water-worn chert. External drainage is slow to very 
slow. 

Present use and management.—Much of Robertsville silt loam is still 
wooded with water-tolerant trees such as willow oak, willow, cypress, 
sweetgum, and blackzum. An estimated 60 percent has been cleared, 
but most of this is now idle or has a cover of second-growth brush. A 
few acres used for crops produce extremely variable and disappoint- 
ingly low yields. The cropped areas are managed like associated - 
Wolftever or Paden soils; consequently, management is not adapted 
to the soil. 

Use and management requirements.—Robertsville silt loam is too 
poorly drained for most common crops of the county. It is fairly 
well suited to a few crops, Parneniany sorghum cane, soybeans, and 
others that may be planted late in spring. Pempeders does fairly well 
on areas that have fair surface drainage. The soil is suited to pasture 
but not very productive for forage. Also, it occurs chiefly in long 
narrow areas too small to form separate fields, that are surrounded 
by soils being cropped. 

Surface drainage with open ditches would broaden the use suit- 
ability to some extent and increase the average yield of some forage 
crops and pasture. Because of the relatively impermeable compact 
layer, tiling probably would not improve drainage much. Appli- 
cation of lime, phosphate, and potash would improve the pastures, 
but unfavorable moisture conditions would restrict response to these 
amendments. 


Rolling stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) (5-12% 
slopes ey .—This land type occurs in uplands underlain by lime- 
stones, chiefly in the southeastern part of the county in the Talbott- 
Emory-Lindside soil association. It is associated principally with 
Talbott, Maury, Inman, Emory, and Lindside soils. Numerous lime- 
stone een that prevent use for crops characterize this land 
(pl. 2, 8). The forest consists chiefly of cedars, but in some places 
is predominantly deciduous. 

bout one-third to two-thirds of this land type consists of lime- 
stone bedrock outcrops. The spaces between the outcrops are filled 
with heavy-textured soil material ranging from a few inches to 8 
feet thick. This material has properties similar to that of the Talbott 
or Colbert soils, It is yellow or red silty clay loam to silty clay. 
In addition to the bedrock outcrops, loose chert and limestone frag. 
ments are scattered over the land in many places, 
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Present use and management.—Practically all of Rolling stony 
land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) is in forest consisting chiefly 
of cedar. The forest has been cut over a number of times, and the 
present stand is sparse and small. . : 

Use and management requirements.—This FeO land type is un- 
suitable for crops and very poorly suitable for pasture, It is 
physically best suited to woodland, but a few of the less stony areas 
may be suitable for pasture under certain conditions. 


Rough gullied land (Cuthbert and Luverne soil materials) 

5-80% slopes) (Rc).—This land type has a close network of gullies 
that have largely destroyed the former soil layers. Its very small 
areas are chiefly in the Dulac-Savannah-Briensburg, Ruston-Cuth- 
bert-Savannah, and Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston soil _ associations. 
Cuthbert fine sandy loam or other soils underlain by Coastal Plain 
clays or sandy clays originally covered these areas. The soil material 
exposed consists of clay or sandy clay highly mottled with red, yellow, 
and gray. Many areas were covered y a thin loess mantle, and 
remnants of this layer—including the siltpan found in such soils as 
the Dulac and Tippah—remain. 

Practically all of this land is now abandoned. A few areas have 
been reforested, but many are covered with a sparse growth of wild 

rasses or scrub trees. A large acreage has no vegetation of any 
Find. As it is now this land has little value to its owners. Moreover, 
it is a liability because the vegetation it now supports is not effective 
in checking active erosion; therefore, adjacent uneroded uplands will 
be encroached upon by headward cutting of gullies. Also, nearby 
colluvial and bottom lands will have their productivity reduced by the 
accumulations of heavy, infertile subsoil materials washed from this 
land and deposited over them. 

This land type is unsuited to crops or pasture and is extremely 
difficult to reforest. Considerable advance preparation, including 
fertilization, will be needed to establish trees, 


Rough gullied land (Etowah and Dexter soil materials) (5-80% 
slopes) (Rp).—This land type, occurring as small areas in the Pick- 
wick-Paden-Etowah and the Freeland-Hymon-Beechy soil associa- 
tions, is characterized by a close network of gullies that have largely 
destroyed former soil layers. The gullies are rarely more than 8 or 4 
feet deep. Etowah and Dexter soils originally covered most areas. 
The soil material now exposed consists chiefly of reddish-brown or 
brownish-red clay loam or sandy clay loam, though remnants of 
original soil profiles remain in most places. 

Practically all of this land is now abandoned, and a large part of 
it has no vegetation. Second-growth trees are becoming established 
on some of the older abandoned areas, and a few areas have been re- 
forested by the farmers with the help of public agencies. The present 
vegetation effectively checks erosion only in some of the older areas. 
The soi] material is permeable, fair in water-holding capacity, and 
suitable for reforestation with a minimum of advance preparation. 
Kudzu vines are easily established and, if fertilized with phosphate, 
will check erosion more quickly than trees. 


Rough gullied land (Freeland and Paden soil materials) (5-12% 
slopes) (Re).—The small areas of this land type occur in the Pick- 
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wick-Paden-Etowah and Freeland-Hymon-Beechy soil associations. 
A close network of gullies have largely destroyed soil layers formerly 
covering the area. ‘The llies are shallow in most places; few have 
cut through the siltpan Jayers of the Paden and Freeland soils that 
once covered the area. The soil material now exposed consists chiefly 
of compact highly mottled silty clay loam or clay loam. 

Practically all of this land is abandoned; most of it has no vegeta- 
tion. Reforestation by natural reseeding is very slow, and erosion 
becomes progressively worse for years after the areas are abandoned. 
Some areas have been reforested by farmers with the help of public 
agencies, but these projects have not been very successful. The mate- 
rials exposed are not only low in plant nutrients but also extremely 
low in water-holding capacity. Considerable advance preparation, 
including fertilization, will be required before forests can be 
established, 


Rough gullied land (Savannah and Ruston soil materials) 
(5-380% slopes) (Rr).—This land type occurs in small areas, chiefly 
in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah soil association. It has a close 
network of gullies that have largely destroyed the soil layers of 
Ruston or Savannah soils that originally covered most of this land type. 
The soil material now exposed consists chiefly of sand or light sandy 
clay, though remnants of the original soil profiles remain in most 

aces. 

a: Practically all of this land is now abandoned, and a large part 
of it has no vegetation. Second-growth forests are becoming estab- 
lished on some of the older abandoned areas, and a few have been 
reforested through the efforts of public agencies. The present vege- 
tation effectively checks erosion only in some of the older abandoned 
areas. The adjacent ee are encroached upon by headward-cut- 
ting gullies, and nearby colluvial and bottom lands are damaged 
by overwash of sandy material from this land. This land type is 
more easily reforested than Rough gullied land (Cuthbert and Lu- 
verne soil materials), but codsiderable advance preparation will be 
required before forests can be established. 


Rough gullied land (Talbott soil material) (5-30% slopes) 
Aco bape land type occurs in small areas, chiefly in the Talbott- 

mory-Lindside soil association. It has a close network of gullies 
that have largely removed the original surface soil and subsoil layers. 
Talbott soils are thought to have covered most of the areas. The 
soil material now exposed consists chiefly of yellowish-red silty clay, 
but some remnants of the Talbott soil profiles remain. In many 
places bedrock has been exposed. 

Practically all areas of this land are abandoned. <A few arens have 
been reforested, but much of the land is covered with a sparse growth 
of cedar and other scrub trees. It is unsuited to crops or pasture 
and in most places it should be reforested. Erosion often can be 
checked more quickly with kudzu vines than with trees. Consid- 
erable advance preparation is needed to establish trees. 

Rough gullied land (Tippah and Dulac soil materials) (5-12% 
slopes) (R#).—The small areas of this land type occur chiefly in the 
Dulac-Savannah-Briensburg soil association. The original surface 
soil and subsoil have been almost completely removed in most places 
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(pl. 5, A). The material exposed consists largely of siltpan layers 
of Tippah and Dulac soils. A few gullies have cut through this 
siltpan and exposed heavy acid clays. : 

Under natural conditions this land type suEpone little vegetation 
and it continues to encroach gradually on adjacent soils, The pro- 
ductivity of nearby colluvial and alluvial soils is reduced by deposits 
of infertile materials washed from this land type. Erosion is ex- 
tremely difficult to control. The material exposed is very strongly 
acid to extremely acid, and the water-holding capacity is extremely 
low. Coneidetable advance preparation, including fertilization, is 
necessary before trees can be established. 


Ruston fine sandy loam, hilly phase (12-80% slopes) (Rx).— 
This well-drained upland soil, sandy throughout, is in the Coastal 
Plain section. It occurs in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah soil asso- 
ciation and also on some higher ridges in the Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston 
soil association. It has developed from Coastal Plain sand. The 
native deciduous forest consists of oaks, yellow-poplar, and chestnut. 

Profile description : 

0 to 14 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam to 
loamy fine sand; 12 to 16 inches thick. 

14 to 26 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red very friable fine sandy clay 
loam; 10 to 14 inches thick. 

26 inches +, brownish-red very friable light sandy clay loam highly 
splotched or streaked with gray and yellow; grades into stratified layers 
of red and gray sand at a depth of about 60 inches in most places; 
2 to 15 feet thick, 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and moderate to low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients. tt is readily permeable to air, 
roots, and water. External and internal drainage are rapid. It has 
a moderately low water-holding capacity. In many places a few 
aeaginons sandstone fragments are on the surface and throughout 
the profile. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Ruston fine sandy 
loam, hilly phase, is still wooded with chestnut, yellow-poplar, and 
red and white oaks, The stand has been cut over many times, and 
now conse of small trees and many culls. Trees grow comparatively 
rapidly. 

se and management requirements—This soil is moderately pro- 

ductive of most common field crops but is extremely susceptible to 
erosion and therefore not suitable for either crops or pasture. Pre- 
vention of accelerated erosion is very difficult because slopes are 
steep and the sandy soil material is easily eroded. The soil is probably 
best used as woodland. 

If it is necessary to use this soil for pasture, it should be sodded 
soon after the forest cover is removed. A heavy sod-forming pasture 
thixture should be used, for it has been observed that lespedeza 
and other plants commonly used will not control erosion. Lime 
and phosphate are needed to establish the sod. Carefully controlled 
grazing 1s necessary to keep a good sod at all times and prevent 
erosion. 


Ruston fine sandy loam, eroded hilly phase (12-30% slopes) 
(Rx).—This well-drained sandy upland soil is in the Coastal Plain 
section of the county. It occurs chiefly in the Ruston-Cuthbert- 
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Savannah soil associations but is also on some higher ridges in the 
Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston soil associations. It has developed from 
sandy Coastal Plain materials under deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow loose very friable fine sandy loam; 0 to 10 
inches thick. 

8 to 20 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red very friable fine sandy clay 
loam ; 10 tc 14 inches thick. 

20 inches-+-, brownish-red very friable light sandy clay loam lightly splotched 
with gray und yellow; 2 to 15 feet thick; grades into stratified layers 
of red and gray sands, 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been eroded 
away. Small severely eroded spots are common and show conspicu- 
ously because the red subsoil has been exposed. The plow layer 
now consists largely of remnants of the original surface layer, which 
in some places have been mixed with the subsoil. Shallow gullies 
are fairly common in places. 

The soil is very strongly acid and moderate to low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. It is readily permeable to air, roots, 
and water. External and internal drainage are rapid. The water- 
holding capacity is low. In many places a few ferruginous sand- 
stone fragments are on the surface and throughout the profile. 

Present use and management—All of Ruston fine sandy loam, 
eroded hilly phase, has been cleared and cropped, though it is now 
largely in unimproved pasture or idle. Cotton and cowpeas are 
the principal crops, but other crops such as corn and lespedeza are 
grown to a limited extent. The soil was moderately productive 
when first cleared, but it was common practice to plant row crops such 
as corn and cotton until yields were very low and then allow the land to 
lie idle. The wild proweh now on idle land is not sufficient to check 
erosion; consequently, the soil becomes severely eroded in a very 
short time. Even when sown to a close-growing crop such as les- 
pedeza, the soil is seriously damaged by erosion. 

Use and management nenarerent TMs soil is not suitable for 
either crops or pasture. It is highly susceptible to erosion, and a 
cover that will prevent erosion, particularly gullying, is very difficult 
to maintain. ‘The soil is probably best used as woodland and is not 
so difficult to reforest. as the Cuthbert, Dulac, or other similar soils. 
Shortleaf and loblolly pines do well and usually stabilize erosion 
within a few years if gullying is prevented by mechanical means. 
Black locust aleo does well on the fill material behind check dams. 


Ruston fine sandy loam, steep phase (30+ % slopes) (Ru).—This 
steep sandy well-drained upland soil is largely confined to the Ruston- 
Cuthbert-Savannah soil association. It has developed from sandy 
Coastal Plain materials under deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 


0 to 14 Inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam 
to loamy fine sand ; 10 to 18 inches thick. 

14 to 24 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red very friable fine sandy 
clay loam; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

24 inches-+-, brownish-red very friable light sandy clay loam lightly splotched 
and streaked with gray and yellow; in most places layer grades 
into stratified layers of red and gray sand at a depth of 4 or 5 feet; 
2 to 15 feet thick. 


Soil Survey of Decatur County, Tennessee PLATE 5 


A, Accelerated erosion on Rough gullied land (Tippah and Dulac soil materials) 
in foreground has exposed heavy acid clay worthless for agriculture. 

B, Plowed cropland on Sequatchie fine sandy loam; Melvin, Egam, and Bruno 
soils on left. 

C, Bedrock outcrops on Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 
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This phase varies in degree of profile development. Its various 
layers are not so distinct as those of Ruston fine sandy loam, hilly 
phase, and are almost unrecognizable in many places. 

_ The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and moderately low 
in organic matter an ote nutrients. It is readily permeable to 
air, roots, and water. External and internal drainage are very rapid 
or rapid. The water-holding capacity is low. Small sandstone frag- 
ments are on the surface and throughout the profile in many places. 
A small acreage having strongly plastic sandy clay subsoil is included. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Ruston fine sandy 
loam, steep phase, is covered by chestnut, yellow-poplar, and red and 
white oaks. The chestnut trees, however, have been killed by blight. 
The areas have been cut over several times. The stand now consists 
of small trees and many culls. The trees grow fairly rapidly, but 
timber production is lowered considerably by fire and grazing. 

Use and management requirements.—Chiefly because of steepness 
and extreme susceptibility to erosion, this soil is not suitable for 
crops or pasture. It is apparently best used for forest on most farms. 
The management will be concerned with improving the quality and 
productivity of the timber. 


Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase (12-80% 
ncees} (Rw).—This severely eroded well-drained soil occurs on up- 
land slopes, largely in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah soil association. 
Some areas are in the Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston soil association. The 
soil has developed from sandy Coastal Plain materials. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow to reddish-brown very friable fine sandy clay 
loam or fine sandy loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

4 to 16 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red very friable fine sandy clay 
loam; 10 to 14 inches thick. 

16 inches +, brownish-red very friable light sandy elay loam lightly 
splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 15 feet thick. 

In most places nearly all of the original surface soil has been lost. 
Gullies are numerous. Many are shallow and can be crossed with 
heavy farm machinery, but there are also many deep V-shaped ones 
that cannot be crossed. Gully erosion has been severe, but the inter- 
gully areas still have a large part of the original surface soil. 
many places the present surface layer is heavier textured because it 
has been mixed during tillage. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. It is readily permeable to air, roots, and water. Internal 
and external drainage are rapid. The water-holding capacity is 
low. A few small sandstone fragments are on the surface and through- 
out the profile in many places. 

Present use and management—All of Ruston sandy clay loam, 
severely eroded hilly phase, has been cleared and used for crops or 
pasture, but practically all of it is now idle. Most of the soil was 
abandoned before it was severely eroded; the wild growth was not 
adequate to check erosion, Some areas are beginning to reforest 
naturally, chiefly with sassafras, persimmon, and post and blackjack 
oaks. Yellow-poplar grows in places. 

980480—64——8 
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Use and management requirements—This soil is not suitable for 
crops or pasture. It has been severely injured by erosion ; productivity 
has been lowered by loss of organic matter and plant nutrients, and 
by the lowering of the water-holding capacity. On most farms this 
soil is probably best used as woodland. 

Management for this soil will be concerned chiefly with stabilizing 
erosion, which probably can be most quickly and economically ac- 
complished by reforestation. Reforestation will require preliminary 
preparation such as building check dams in gulhes, contour furrowing 
mulching, and fertilization. Loblolly and shortleaf pines grow well 
on this soil; black locust trees grow fairly well on fill material, 


Safford very fine sandy loam, hilly phase (12-80% slopes) (Ss).— 
This well-drained heavy-textured soil occurs in relatively large areas 
on ridge slopes throughout the Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston soil associ- 
ation, chiefly in association with Dulac, Cuthbert, Ruston, Eupora, 
and Hymon soils. It is characterized by a thin surface soil and a 
heavy reddish-brown clay subsoil. The forest cover is predominantly 
beech and white oak but includes other varieties of ak and hickory. 
The soil has developed from Coastal Plain sandy clays that are 
high in mica and green sand and in potash. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, yellow!sh-gray to grayish-yellow loose very fine sandy loam 
to silt loam ; 5 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 24 inches, reddish-brown strongly plastic clay or silty clay; extremely 
well developed fine angular nut structure; 14 to 20 inches thick. 

24 inches +, reddish-brown strongly plastic clay, splotched with greenish 
gray, that grades into highly mottled red, brown, yellow, and greenish- 
gray sandy clay; 2 to 5 feet thick. 

The soil is very strongly acid throughout and contains a moderate 

uantity of organic matter. Compared with other upland soils of 
the county, it is moderately high in plant nutrients, especially potash. 
External drainage is rapid, but internal drainage is moderately slow. 
The soil is moderately to slightly permeable to air, roots, and water. 
It is free of gravel, but numerous small ferruginous sandstone frag- 
ments are in the surface layer in many places. 

Present use and management.—All of the hilly phase of Safford 
very fine sandy loam is wooded, chiefly with beech and white 
oak, but with many other trees as well. The present stand is small, 
but of excellent quality in most places. Timber probably grows 
more rapidly on this soil than on any other in the uplands. 

Use and management requirements.—The soil is unsuitable for 
crops, and though it is suited to pasture in most places, it is probably 
best used for forests. When cleared the soil is highly susceptible to 
severe erosion. Its tough plastic subsoil causes moderately slow in- 
ternal drainage and correspondingly increased runoff. Runoff is dif- 
ficult to control, and the soil erodes rapidly. The freshly cleared 
soil should be seeded with a sod-forming pasture mixture before the 
thin surface soil has been lost. To maintain a good pasture, appli- 
cations of lime and probably phosphate are needed. Grazing should 
be carefully controlled so as to maintain a good sod at all times. 


Safford clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase (12-30% slopes) 
(Sa).—The small areas of this severely eroded well-drained upland 
soil occur on ridge slopes, largely in the Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston 
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soil association. The soil, characterized by a reddish-brown, heavy- 
textured clay subsoil, has developed from sandy clays high in mica 
and green sand. The native deciduous forest consisted chiefly of beech 
and white oak. 

Profile description : 

0 to 2 inches, grayish-yellow to reddish-brown moderately plastic clay loam; 
0 to 5 inches thick. 

2 to 20 inches, reddish-brown strongly plastic clay or silty clay; 14 to 20 
inches thick. 

20 inches ++, reddish-brown strongly plastic clay, splotched with greenish- 
gray sandy clay; 2 to 5 feet thick, 

This soil is severely eroded. Most of its original surface soil and, 
in places, a part of the subsoil have been lost. Small shallow gullies 
are common, and a few gullies cannot be crossed with heavy farm 
machinery. <A very amiall pat of the light-textured original surface 
layer remains, even on the intergully areas. 

The soil is very strongly acid and Jow in organic matter. It is 
moderately high in plant nutrients, especially potash. External 
drainage is very rapid, but internal drainage is moderately slow. 
The soil is moderately to slightly permeable to air, roots, and water. 
The water-holding capacity is low. The plow layer contains numer- 
ous small sandstone fragments in many places. 

Present use and management.—All of Safford clay loam, severely 
eroded hilly phase, has been cleared and used for crops or pasture, 
but practically all of it is now wasteland. A small part is in un- 
improved pasture. Pasture yields are very low, and the plant cover 
is not sufficient to prevent further erosion in many places. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is now so severely 
eroded that it is unsuitable for crops or pasture. Probably it is best 
used and managed for forest. Reforestation will be difficult because 
so little moisture is available for young trees. The heavy clay subsoil 
absorbs water slowly, and most of the rainfall is lost in runoff. Con- 
tour furrows, check dams, and mulching will probably be necessary to 
slow runoff and increase absorption. a Voung trees grow rapidly if 
the supply of moisture is adequate. 


Savannah clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase 5-12% 
slopes) (Sc).—Areas of this severely eroded moderately well drained 
upland soil occur on ridge slopes in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah 
and the Dulac-Savannah-Briensburg soil associations. The soil has 
a sandy texture and a hardpan at a depth of about 2 feet. Its parent 
material consists of sandy Coastal Plain materials, with probably a 
small admixture of loess. The soil has developed under deciduous 
forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow to light yellowish-brown friable loam to clay 
loam ; 0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable clay loam to light 
silty clay loam ; 16 to 24 Inches thick. 

24 to 86 inches (hardpan) compact fine sandy loam to clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown ; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

86 inches +, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown fine sandy clay loam 
splotched and streaked with gray and yellow; 1 to 4 feet thick. 

"This soil is severely eroded; most of the original surface soil and 
a part of the subsoil have been lost in most places. Shallow gullies are 
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common, but in most places patches of the original surface soil re- 
main in the intergully areas. A few gullies have cut through the 
hardpan and exposed the reddish-brown underlying material. Most 
of the present plow layer consists of subsoil material. 

The soil is low in organic matter and plant nutrients and strongly 
to very strongly acid. External drainage is moderate to rapid, but 
internal drainage is moderately slow. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the hardpan is only slightly 
permeable. The water-holding capacity is low or very low. The 
soil is relatively free of stones or gravel. 

Present use and management.—All of Savannah clay loam, severely 
eroded rolling phase, is cleared and has been used for crops and pas- 
ture, but most of it is now idle land or wasteland. A small acreage 
is in unimproved pasture, but very little is cropped. Crop and pas- 
ture yields are extremely low. The severe erosion indicates improper 
use and management in the past. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil has been severely 
injured by erosion and is now unsuitable for crops. It probably can 
be used and managed to best advantage for pasture, iicubh it is poorly 
suited to that use. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash will be 
necessary to establish and maintain good pastures. ‘The pasture mix- 
ture should include legumes, but even so, nitrogen fertilizers may be 
needed to establish the sod. Terraces may be necessary to control 
runoff and erosion until the sod is well established. 

If it is necessary to use this soil for crops, the rotation should be 
long and include many close-growing crops. The rotation should 
include grasses and legumes, preferably those that are deep-rooted. 
These crops are difficult to establish, but sericea and sweetclover can 
be established and maintained if the soil is roperly treated with lime 
and phosphate. All crops will need fertilizer: Cultivation should 
be on the contour, and if slopes are long, strip cropping should be 
practiced. Terraces probably will be needed to slow runoff and thus 
aid in controlling erosion. 


Savannah loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Sr). —This is the 
only upland hardpan soil with a sandy surface soil. It occurs on 
narrow ridge crests in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah soil associa- 
tion and on ridge slopes in the Dulac-Savannah-Briensburg associa- 
tion. It appears similar to the Dulac soils and differs from them 
chiefly in being sandy throughout the profile. It has developed from 
sandy Coastal Plain materials that contain an admixture of loess, 
The native vegetation is deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow very friable very fine sandy 
loam to loam; 6 to 10 Inches thick. 

8 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown to browntsh-yellow friable clay loam to 
light silty clay loam; 16 to 24 inches thick. 

28 to 40 inches (hardpan) compact fine sandy clay loam to clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 8 to 16 inches thick, 

40 inches ++, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown fine sandy clay loam splotched 
and streaked with gray and yellow; 1 to 4 feet thick. 

This soil is low in organic matter and plant nutrients and strongly 
to very strongly acid. External drainage is moderate, but internal 
drainage is moderately slow. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable to air, water, and roots, but the hardpan is only slightly 
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ermeable. The water-holding capacity islow. The soil is relatively 
ree of gravel or stones, 

Included are some small areas of Savannah soils that have 2- to 
bake! slopes, and a few sandier areas that do not have a hardpan. 
These inclusions differ somewhat in use and management requirements 
but are relatively unimportant because of their small acreage. 

Present use and management.—All of Savannah loam, rollin 
pe is in deciduous forest consisting principally of white, red, 

lackjack, and post oaks and pignut hickory. Most areas have been 
cut over a number of times and now support a stand of small trees 
that includes many culls. The trees grow moderately slowly. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically suitable 
for crops and pasture. Much of it lies adjacent to existing fields 
or in areas large enough to be economically cultivated, but a con- 
siderable acreage is in long narrow areas that are associated with 
steep Ruston sotls not suifed to crops or pasture. 

e soil has good tilth, moderate slopes, and no stones or gravel; 
consequently, it is easy to cultivate. On the other hand, it is low in 
organic matter, lime, phosphorus, potash, and probably most other 

lant nutrients. In addition it has a hardpan that restricts internal 

rainage and root penetration. Chiefly because of the low fertility 
and low water-holding capacity, the soil is relatively low in produc- 
tivity and somewhat limited in crop adaptation. It is fairly well 
suited to most of the crops commonly poe in the county, but fertili- 
gation is needed for good yields. If cleared and used for crops, 
management practices should be similar to those for the eroded rolling 
phase of Savannah loam. 


Savannah loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Sp).— 
This moderately well-drained hardpan soil of the uplands has a sandy 
surface layer. It occurs on ridge crests in the Ruston-Cuthbert- 
Savannah soil association and on ridge slopes in the Dulac-Savannah- 
Briensburg soil association. It has developed from sandy Coastal 
Plain materials that apparently contain an admixture of loess, The 
native vegetation was deciduous forest. 

Profile Description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to light yellowish-brown friable loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

6 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable clay loam to light 
silty clay loam ; 16 to 24 inches thick. 

26 to 38 inches, (hardpan) compact fine sandy loam to clay loam mottied with 

gray, yellow, and brown; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

88 inches +, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown fine sandy clay loam splotched 
and streaked with gray and yellow; 1 to 4 feet thick, 

Erosion has removed a considerable part of the original surface soil. 
In many pace the original surface layer has been mixed with the 
subsoil to form a plow layer heavier textured than the original surface 
soil. Small severely eroded spots are common; these are conspicuous 
because the subsoil has been exposed. A few shallow gullies occur, 
but they can be obliterated during tillage. 

The soil is low in organic matter and plant nutrients and strongly 
to very strongly acid. External drainage is moderate; internal drain- 
age, moderately slow. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but 
the hardpan is only slightly permeable. The water-holding capacity 
is low. The soil is relatively free of gravel or stone. Included are 
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some areas that are sandier than the soil described and that do not have 
a hardpan. 

Present use and management.—All of this soil has been cleared, 
and most of it is being used for crops or pasture (pl. 4, B). About 
15 percent is used for corn, 10 percent for cotton (pl. 4, 0), 15 percent 
for hay, 10 percent for pasture, and 10 percent for miscellaneous crops. 
Some 40 percent is land left idle or wasteland. Systematic crop rota- 
tion is not practiced ; fertilizers are used only on the cash crop. Cotton 
is generally fertilized with an inadequate quantity of low-analysis 
fertilizer. Under common management expectable acre yields are 16 
bushels of corn, 220 pounds of cotton, and 0.7 ton of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements.—The eroded rolling phase of 
Savannah Ioam is physically well suited to the common fed crops 
but its low fertility and low water-holding capacity make it low in 
natural productivity. The soil responds readily to good management 
but is difficult to maintain at a high level of production. Productivity 
can be maintained at a much higher level than at present, however, by 
using a moderately long crop rotation that includes legumes and 
grasses and by proper and adequate fertilization. 

Lime and phosphate are essential for best results with legumes, and 
better protection of the soil can be obtained if cover crops are similarly 
treated. All crops need phosphate and all except the legume crop and 
the crop immediately following need nitrogen. Many crops, especially 
cotton, need potash. In most places the supply of organic matter is 
very low and should be increased and maintained at a higher level. 
Growing grasses and plants for green manure and applyin barnyard 
manure will increase the supply of organic matter and substantially 
improve yields. 

addition to crop rotation and fertilization, it may be necessary to 
use special measures for runoff and erosion control. Contour farming, 
or if the slopes are long, contour strip cropping, will aid in preventing 
further erosion. Terraces may be necessary to prevent excessive run- 
off. Since the hardpan under this soil is more permeable than that 
under the Dulac soils, terraces can be expected to be more effective. 
Under good management expectable acre yields are 35 bushels of corn, 
880 pounds of cotton, and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Savannah loam, undulating phase (2-5% slopes) (Sq) —Ridge 
crests in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah and the Dulac-Savannah- 
Briensburg soil associations are occupied by this moderately well- 
drained phase. The surface soil is sandy, and a hardpan lies at a 
depth of about 2 feet. The soil has developed from Coastal Plain 
sand or light sandy clay with a small admixture of loess. The cover 
is deciduous forest. 
Profile description: 
0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow very friable loam; 6 to 10 
inches thick, 
8 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable clay loam to light 
silty clay loam; 14 to 22 Inches thick. 
26 to 40 inches, (hardpan) compact fine sandy loam to clay loam mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 10 to 18 inches thick. 
40 inches +-, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown fine sandy clay loam splotched 
and streaked with gray and yellow; 1 to 4 feet thick. 
This soil is low in organic matter and plant nutrients and strongly 
to very strongly acid. External drainage is moderate, but internal 
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drainage is moderately slow. The surface soil and subsoil are perme- 
able, but the hardpan is only slightly permeable. The water-holding 
capacity is low. The soil is relatively free of gravel or stone. 

resent use and management.—Practically all of Savannah loam. 
undulating phase, is in forest consisting of white, red, blackjack, an 
post oaks, and pignut hickory. Most areas have been cut over; the 
present stand is small and includes many culls. The trees grow 
moderately slowly. 

Use and management requirements.—The soil is physically suited 
to the common field crops of the county, but chiefly because of its low 
fertility and low water-holding capacity, it has relatively low pro- 
ductivity and somewhat limited adaptability to crops. If it is cleared 
and used for crops and pasture, use and management practices will 
be similar to those for Savannah loam, eroded rolling phase. This 
soil is not so susceptible to erosion as the eroded rolling phase, how- 
ever, and the rotation presumably can be shorter and include more 
intertilled crops. Also, mechanical means of erosion control should 
not be necessary, though contour tillage should be practiced. 


Savannah loam, eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) (Sz) — 
This phase occurs on ridge crests in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah 
and Dulac-Savannah-Briensburg soil associations. It is a moderately 
well-drained upland soil characterized by a sandy surface soi] and a 
hardpan at a depth of about 2 feet. It has developed from sandy 
Coastal Plain materials that apparently contain a small admixture of 
loess. The native vegetation was deciduous forest. 

Profile descriptions: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to light yellowish-brown friable loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

6 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable clay loam to light 
silty clay loam ; 14 to 22 inches thick, 

24 to 88 inches (hardpan) compact fine sandy clay loam to clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 10 to 18 inches thick. 

88 Inches +, yellowish-brown or reddish brown fine sandy clay loam 
splotched and streaked with gray and yellow; 1 to 4 feet thick, 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been lost as & 
result of erosion. The original surface layer has been mixed with the 
subsoil to form a plow layer heavier textured than the original surface 
soil in many places. Some severely eroded areas are included; they 
are conspicuous because the subsoil is exposed. 

The soil is low in organic matter and plant nutrients and strongly 
to very strongly acid. External drainage is moderate, but internal 
drainage is moderately slow. The surface soil and subsoil are per- 
meable, but the hardpan is only slightly permeable. The water-hold- 
ing capacity is low. 

resent use and management.—All of Savannah loam, eroded un- 
dulating phase, has been cleared and used for crops or pasture. An 
estimated 20 percent is now used for corn, 15 percent for cotton, 15 
percent for hay, 10 percent for pasture, and 10 percent for miscella- 
neous crops. About 30 percent lies idle. Systematic rotation of 
crops is not generally practiced. Except for cotton, crops are not 
commonly fertilized. ndar common management average acre 
yields are 18 bushels of corn, 240 pounds of cotton, and 0.8 tons of les- 
pedeza hay. 
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Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically suited 
to the common field crops of the county, but its low fertility and low 
water-holding capacity cause it to have low productivity. The soil 
Hel Ya i readily to good management but is difficult to maintain at a 
high level of productivity. Its productivity can be kept at a much 
higher level by using a systematic crop rotation that includes legumes 
and grasses and by proper and adequate fertilization. The soil is 
similar to the eroded rolling phase in use and management require- 
ments but less susceptible to erosion and suitable for a shorter crop 
rotation, Mechanical means of controlling erosion should not be nec- 
essary. Under good management expectable acre yields are: Corn, 40 
bushels; cotton, 400 pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1.4 tons. 


Sequatchie fine sandy loam (2-5% slopes) Ne Facet terraces 
along the Tennessee River are occupied by this soil. It is in the Hunt- 
ington-Egam-Wolftever soil association and closely associated with 
Wolftever, Bruno, Lindside, Huntington, and Egam soils. The soil 
has formed from alluvium washed from upland soils underlain by a 
wide variety of rocks, including sandstone and unconsolidated Coastal 
Plain sand. The areas are nearly level to undulating and are flooded 
infrequently. The soil has developed under deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to brown very friable fine sandy loam; 8 to 
12 inches thick, 

10 to 30 inches, brown to yellowish-brown friable light clay loam; 18 to 24 
inches thick. 

80 inches +, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow clay loam splotched with 
gray and yellow; 2 to 5 feet thick. 

The soil is strongly acid and comparatively high in organic matter 
and plant nutrients. It is very permeable to air, roots, and water and 
is moderately high in water-holding capacity. It is relatively free 
of gravel or stones, but it has some large cobblestones in places. 

resent use and management.—Except for 86 acres covered by the 
Kentucky Reservoir, practically all of this soil has been cleared and 
used for crops. About 40 percent is used for corn, 20 percent for cot- 
ton, 20 percent for hay, and 10 percent for miscellaneous crops. Ap- 
poms 10 percent is lying idle. Many kinds of crops are grown, 
ut they are not systematically rotated. On most farms row crops run 
for 4 or 5 years and are followed by lespedeza for about 2 years. On 
many farms this soil is the best one for cotton and is almost continu- 
ously planted to that crop. Until recently, cotton was the only crop 
fertilized; now some lime and phosphate are used on the legume crop. 
The fertilization for cotton is about 200 pounds of superphosphate, a 
mixture such as 3-9-6 or 4-124, or a mixed low-analysis fertilizer. 
Under ordinary management average acre yields are 30 bushels of 
corn, 360 pounds of cotton, and 1.2 ton of lespedeza hay. 

Ose and management requirements.—Sequatchie fine sandy loam 
is one of the most desirable soils in the county for crops (pl. 5,2). It 
has a gently sloping surface, excellent tilth, a moderately hi hh plant- 
nutrient content, and a high water-holding capacity. Under good 
management it is well suited to a wide variety of crops, including red 
clover and alfalfa. Although this soil has relatively high natural 
productivity, it responds well to good management. Much higher 
yields can be obtained by crop rotation and fertilization. The rota- 
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tion presumably can be moderately short but it should include a 
legume crop. 

Alfalfa and other deep-rooted legumes grow successfully if prop- 
erly limed and fertilized. Red clover is grown in many places without 
fertilizer, though lime and phosphate are required for best results. 
Application of lime and phosphate and incorporation of organic mat- 
ter are of primary importance in any improved management Pree art 
for this soil, Under good management expectable acre yields are 60 
bushels of corn, 520 pounds of cotton, and 2.4 tons of red clover hay. 


Shannon silt loam (0-3% slopes) (eu) .—Small areas of this well- 
drained soil occur on nearly level low first bottoms along many 
streams draining the Loess Plain and the Coastal Plain. It is asso- 
ciated with Hymon, Beechy, Tigrett, and Briensburg soils. The re- 
cent alluvium from which the soil has formed consists of a mixture 
of materials washed from upland soils derived from loess or Coastal 
Plain materials. The loess material apparently predominates. The 
native vegetation was deciduous forest. This is a young soil and 
does not have a textural profile. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown to brown mellow silt loam ; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

12 to 30 inches, Hght-brown friable silt loam; 8 to 20 Inches thick. 

80 inches +, brownish-gray to yellowish-brown friable silt loam or fine 

sandy loam splotched with gray; 1 to 5 feet thick. 

_ This soil is strongly to very strongly acid and comparatively high 
in organic matter and plant nutrients. It is very permeable to air, 
roots, and water. External drainage is slow or very slow, but internal 
drainage is moderate. The water-holding capacity is high. The soil 
is relatively free of gravel, but the lower layers are relatively sandy 
in some places. 

Present use and management.—A total of 86 acres of Shannon silt 
loam is covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. Of the rest, about 85 
percent is cleared and cropped. An estimated 65 percent of the 
cleared land is used for corn, 10 percent for cotton, and 15 percent 
for miscellaneous crops such as lespedeza, cowpeas, and soybeans. 
About 10 percent of the cleared land is idle. The uncleared areas 
are covered by a good stand of deciduous trees, largely beech, oak, 
and hickory. Corn is grown almost continuously on most of this soil; 
cotton and hay, occasionally. Fertilizers are rarely if ever used, 
even for the cotton crop. Under usual management average acre 

jelds are 35 bushels of corn, 280 pounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons of 
espedeza hay. ; 

se and management requirements.—Shannon silt loam is easy to 
work and conserve and relatively productive of the crops to which it 
is suited. Susceptibility to floodine somewhat limits its use suit- 
ability, but it is well suited to corn, annual hay crops, and man 
other forage crops and is suited to cotton if properly fertilized wit 
phosphorus and potassium. Some areas are suited to cotton, but in 
most places the plants grow too vigorously. Small grains are not 
suitable; they tend to lodge and may be flooded in winter and early 
in spring. . 

The productivity of this soil is relatively high but can be materially 
increased by proper management. Many areas kept continuously in 
corn need nitrogen and possibly phosphate fertilizer for continued 
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high yields. The nitrogen can be supplied by using fertilizers or by 
turning under Jegumes. Lime and phosphate probably can be used 
profitably on the legume crop. Potash probably will be needed in 
most places for the cotton crop. 

The periodic flooding replenishes organic matter and plant nutrient 
supplies in this soil by depositing additional sediment. Average 
yields are reduced by the occasional loss of a crop by flooding. Under 
good management, however, expectable acre yields are 65 bachel of 
corn, 480 pounds of cotton, and 1.6 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Shannon fine sandy loam (0-3% slopes) (Sx).—This sandy brown 
well-drained soil occurs on low nearly level first bottoms, large along 
streams draining the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah and Sa ord-Cuthe 
bert-Ruston soil association areas. It is subject to flooding by the 
stream along which it occurs. The Hymon, Beechy, Alva, and Eupora 
are closely associated soils. 

This soil has formed from mixed alluvium that washed from upland 
soil derived from Coastal Plain materials and loess. Sandy Coastal 
Plain material apparently predominates in this soil. The native 
bhi Ae ie is deciduous forest. This young soil does not have a de- 
veloped textural profile. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown or brownish-gray loose fine sandy loam; 8 to 


12 inches thick. 
10 to 30 inches, Hght-brown very friable fine sandy loam; 8 to 20 inches 
thick. 


80 inches +, brownish-gray fine sandy loam to loamy fine sand splotched 
with gray and rust brown; 1 to 5 feet thick. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and moderate in content 
of organic matter and plant nutrients. It is extremely permeable to 
air, roots, and water. External drainage is slow, but internal drain- 
age se ser? to rapid. The water-holding capacity is moderate 
to high. 

Preuii use and management,—Shannon fine sandy loam is used and 
managed much like Shannon silt loam, but less corn and more cotton 
and miscellaneous crops are grown on it. Crop yields are generally 
lower than on the Shannon silt loam. Under usual management prac- 
tices acre yields are 30 bushels of corn, 260 pounds of cotton, and 1.3 
tons of lespedeza hay. About 107 acres are now covered by the 
Kentucky Reservoir. 

Use and management requirements.—Shannon fine sandy loam is 
less desirable than Shannon silt loam because crops grown on it are 
more susceptible to droughts and because its fertility is lower and 
more easily depleted by leaching and cropping. Probably the soil 
is suited to a somewhat wider variety of crops than Shannon silt loam. 
In most places it is medium to low in organic matter, nitrogen, lime, 
phosphate, and presumably potash. It should respond well to appli- 
cations of these. The management problem is that of adding needed 
fertilizer in the cheapest and most efficient way. The management 
requirements are similar to those of Shannon silt loam. 


Shubuta-Luverne fine sandy loams, rolling phases (5-12% 
slopes) (Sn).—This complex is on ridge crests, chiefly in the Ruston- 
Cuthbert-Savannah soil association. It is associated with Dulac, 
Cuthbert, Savannah, Ruston, Eupora, and Hymon soils. The two 
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soils making up the complex are so intricately associated geographi- 
cally that it is not practical to show them separately on a map. 
Shubuta soils, covering about 60 percent of the total area, have de- 
veloped from sandy clay Coastal Plain material that contains thin 
layers of gray clay. The forest cover on this complex consists chiefly 
of blackjack, post, red, and white oaks. 

Profile descriptions: 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, rolling phase: 

0 to & inches, grayish-yellow to yellowish-gray loose fine sandy loam ; 6 to 
10 inches thick. 

8 to ie mnenet yellowish-red to reddish-yellow plastic clay; 14 to 20 inches 

CK, 

24 to 40 inches, plastic sandy clay highly mottled with red, yellow, and 
gray; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

40 meee +, reddish-yellow sandy clay with thin platy layers of bluish-gray 
clay. 

Luverne fine sandy loam, roiling phase: 

6 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

8 to £0 eg red or brownish-red strongly plastle clay; 12 to 24 inches 
thick. 

80 to 48 inches, brownish-red plastic clay splotched with yellow; 8 to 24 
inches thick. 

48 inches +, brownish-red sandy clay with thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 

The soils are appareney low in organic matter and plant nutrients 
and are very strongly acid. They are only slightly permeable to air, 
roots, and water. External drainage is moderate, but internal drain- 
age is slow. The water-holding capacity is low. Small sandstone 
fragments and, locally, a few small pebbles are common on the sur- 
face and throughout the profiles. 

The surface soils vary from fine sandy loams to loamy fine sands; 
the color of the subsoils ranges from red to yellow. In some places 
a small quantity of loess mixed in the surface layer imparts a silty 
texture. Areas of Cuthbert and Dulac soils too small to map sepa- 
rately are included with this complex. Also included are some cleared 
areas from which the surface soil has been eroded. These inclusions 
and variations do not significantly change the management require- 
ments of the complex. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this complex is 
wooded, chiefly with post, blackjack, and red oaks, and pignut hickory. 
The trees grow very slowly and those in the present stand are sma 
and of poor quality. The soils will produce very little timber. 

Use and management requirements.—Although the soils of this com- 
plex are | pasciewlly suited to some field crops, most areas are on nar- 
row winding ridge crests in highly diaicted tracts. In such positions 
the land generally cannot be cultivated. In most farms it is probably 
best left in woods. The slowly permeable subsoil inhibits absorption 
and percolation of water, retards the movement of moisture, and causes 
alternating extreme wetness and dryness of the surface soil. Crop 
injury during both wet and dry periods is severe. Restricted water 
absorption increases surface runoff, particularly during heavy rain- 
fall, and is probably more the cause for the extreme erodibility than 
any other factor. 

_ If this complex must be used for crops, practice a rotation that con- 
sists largely of close-growing crops. Fertilization is essential. Lime, 
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phosphate, and probably potash will be needed. Nitrogen should be 
used on all crops except the legumes and the crop immediately fol- 
lowing. Green manure and barnyard manure incorporated in the 
soils will tend to improve their poor tilth. Cover crops are badly 
needed after all row crops. Engineering devices for erosion control 
are not suitable in many places, 


Shubuta-Luverne clay loams, eroded rolling phases (5-12% 
slopes) bir Rae he complex occurs on ridge crests, chiefly in the 
Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah soil association. It is closely associated 
with Dulac, Cuthbert, and Savannah soils and with other avers and 
Shubuta soils. The soils of this sample have developed from 
unconsolidated sandy clays. 

Profile descriptions: 

Shubuta clay loam, eroded rolling phase: 

0 to 6 inches thick, grayish-yellow to reddish-yellow friable clay loam; 0 to 
8 inches thick. 
6 to aa po yellowish-red to reddish-yellow plastic clay; 14 to 20 inches 
c 


22 to 38 Inches, plastic sandy clay highly mottled with red, yellow, and gray; 
10 to 20 inches thick. 

38 ces +, reddish-yellow sandy clay with thin platy layers of bluish-gray 
Clay. 

Luverne clay loam, eroded rolling phase: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to reddish-yellow friable clay loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

6 to 28 inches, red or brownish-red strongly plastic clay ; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

28 to 46 inches, brownish-red plastie clay splotched with yellow; 8 to 24 
inches thick. 

46 Inches +, brownish-red sandy clay with thin layers of bluish-gray clay. 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been eroded 
away. Mixing of subsoil with original surface soil has made a plow 
layer variable in texture and color. Small severely eroded spots are 
common and very conspicuous. 

Soils of this complex are low in organic matter and plant nutrients 
and very pong) acid. They are only slightly permeable. External 
drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is slow. The water- 
holding capacity is low. Small sandstone fragments and, locally, 
small pebbles are common on the surface and throughout the soils. 

Present use and. management.—The eroded rolling phases of Shu- 
buta-Luverne clay loams have been cleared and cropped, but only a 
very small part is now in cultivation. A small acreage is in unim- 
proved pasture, but most of the acreage is idle or has reverted to 
wasteland. Yields of crops and pasture are very low. 

Use and management requirements.-—Poor tilth, low fertility, low 
water-holding capacity, and susceptibility to erosion make this com- 
plex not suitable or, at best, only poorly suitable for crops. The soils 
are not naturally productive of pasture, and they respond poorly to 
fertilization. Pastures are relatively difficult to establish and main- 
tain. If the soils are used for pasture, the mixture seeded should in- 
clude drought-resistant grasses and legumes. Liberal applications of 
lime, phosphate, and nitrogen are necessary. The nitrogen needed may 
be supplied by legumes in the pasture mixture, but some commercial 
nitrogen fertilier may be required to establish the stand. 
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Shubuta-Savannah fine sandy loams, rolling phases (5-12% 
lope) (Sr).—This complex consists of intricately associated areas 
of Shubuta fine sandy loam, rolling phase, and Savannah fine sandy 
loam, rolling phase. It occurs on narrow ridge crests in the highly 
dissected Coastal Plain sections in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah and 
the Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston soil association. The Shubuta soil 
makes up about 60 percent of the complex. Some small areas of 
Cuthbert soils are also included in the complex. All of these soils have 
developed from Coastal Plain materials. They have a deciduous 
forest cover. 

Profile description: 

Shubuta fine sandy loam, rolling phase: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam; 6 to 10 inches thick. 

8 to a oe yellowish-red to reddish-yellow plastic clay; 14 to 20 inches 

24 to 40 inches, plastic sandy clay highly mottled with red, yellow, and 
gray; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

40 inches +, reddish-yellow sandy clay with thin platelike layers of 
bluish-gray clay. 


Savannah fine sandy loam, rolling phase: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow very friable loam to fine sandy loam; 6 to 
10 inches thick. 

8 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable clay loam; 18 
to 24 inches thick. 

28 to 40 inches (hardpan) compact sandy clay loam or clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

40 inches +, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown sandy clay loam streaked 
and splotched with gray and yellow; 1 to 4 feet thick. 

These soils are low in orgs matter and plant nutrients and 
strongly to very strongly acid. External creme is moderate, but 
internal drainage is moderately slow. The water-holding capacity is 
low. Some small sandstone fragments and small pebbles are on the 
surface and throughout these soils in many places. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of this complex is 
wooded, chiefly with post and blackjack oaks and pignut hickory, 
but also with some white and red oaks. The timber on most areas 
is small, and little of it is marketable. The trees grow very slowly. 

Use and management requirements.—This complex is poorly suited 
to crops. The soils are physically suitable for crops, but low in fer- 
tility and water-holding capacity, and consequently low in productiv- 
ity. They occur on narrow winding ridge crests associated with soils 
unsuitable for crops. In most places they cannot be used economi- 
cally for crops or pasture. They are poor forest soils, but on many 
farms forest 1s probably their best use. 


Shubuta-Savannah clay loams, eroded rolling phases (5-12% 
slopes) (So).—This complex consists of areas of Shubuta clay loam, 
eroded rolling phase, and Savannah clay loam, eroded rolling phase, 
s0 intricately associated that separate mapping is not feasible. The 
soils occur on narrow ridge crests in the highly dissected parts of 
the Coastal Plain section, or on ridge slopes in the less dissected part. 
Shubuta soils make up about 60 percent of the complex. Some small 
areas of Cuthbert and Dulac soils are also included. The soils have 
developed from Coastal Plain sand and clay. 
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Profile descriptions: 
Shubuta clay loam, eroded rolling phase: 
0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to reddish-yellow friable clay loam; 0 to 8 


inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow plastic clay; 14 to 20 inches 


thick, 

22 to 88 inches, plastic sandy clay highly mottled with red, yellow, and 
gray; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

88 inches +, reddish-yellow sandy clay with thin platelike layers of bluish- 


gray clay. 


Savannah fine sandy loam, eroded rolling phase: 
0 to 6 inches, graylsh-yellow to brownish-yellow friable fine sandy loam 


to clay loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable clay loam; 18 to 


24 inches thick. 

26 to 38 inches (hardpan) compact fine sandy loam to clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 8 to 16 inches thick, 

88 inches +, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown sandy clay loam streaked 
and splotched with gray and yellow; 1 to 4 feet thick. 

Substantial parts of the original surface soils have been lost through 
erosion. The parts remaining have been mixed with the subsoils to 
form present surface layers that vary in both color and texture. 
Small severely eroded spots exposing the subsoil are common. 

These soils are low in organic matter and plant nutrients and very 
strongly acid. External drainage is moderate, and internal drainage 
is moderately slow. ‘The water-holding capacity is low. Some sma 
sandstone fragments and small pebbles have accumulated on the sur- 
face in places. 

Present use and management.—All of this complex has been cleared 
and used for crops or pasture, but now most of it is idle land or 
wasteland. A small acreage is in crops and pasture, but yields from 
both are extremely low. 

Use and management requirements.—The soils of this complex are 
very poorly suited to crops and poorly suited to pasture. They are 
low in fertility and water-holding capacity and, consequently, low 
in productivity. They respond very poorly to improved management. 
Farmers wishing to establish pastures will have to apply fertilizers 
and lime. Phosphate, nitrogen, and possibly potash will be needed. 
After pastures are established, legumes in the mixture seeded will 
probably supply enough nitrogen. Some nitrogen fertilizer will 
likely be needed to establish the stand. Grazing should be carefully 
controlled in order to keep a good sod on the soils and prevent further 
erosion. 

Shubuta-Savannah clay loams, severely eroded rolling phases 
(5-12% slopes) (Sp).—This complex consists of intricately associ- 
ated areas of Shubuta clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase, and 
Savannah clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase, and some small 
areas of Cuthbert and Dulac soils. It occurs on narrow ridge crests 
in highly dissected areas and on ridge slopes in the less dissected 
parts of the Coastal Plain section. The largest areas are in the vi- 
cinity of Bear Creek Church just west of Parsons. These soils have 
developed from the Coastal Plain sand and clay. 
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Profile descriptions: 


Shubuta clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase: 

0 to 4 inches, reddish-yellow to grayish-yellow moderately friable clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 

4to a ee yellowish-red to reddish-yellow plastic clay; 14 to 20 inches 

ick, 

20 to 36 inches, plastic sandy clay highly mottled with red, yellow, and 
gray ; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

36 Inches a reddish-yellow sandy clay with thin platelike layers of bluish- 
gray clay. 


Savannah clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow to brownish-yellow friable clay loam; 0 to 
6 inches thick. 

4 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable clay loam; 
18 to 24 inches thick. 

24 to 36 inches (hardpan) compact fine sandy loam to clay loam mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 8 to 16 inches thick, 

86 inches +, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown sandy clay loam streaked 
and splotched with gray and yellow; 1 to 4 feet thick. 


The soils of this complex are severely eroded; most of the original 
surface soil and, in places, a part of the subsoil have been lost. The 
present surface layer is heavier textured because subsoil has mixed 
with it in the plow layer. Shallow gullies are common. 

The soils are very low in organic matter and plant nutrients and 
very strongly acid. External drainage is moderately rapid, but 
internal drainage is moderately slow to slow. The water-holding 
expaciy is low to very low. Small sandstone fragments and sma 
pebbles have accumulated on the surface in many places. 

Present use and management —All of this complex has been used 
for crops and pasture, but most of it is now idle land or wasteland, 
In many places, after the soils are abandoned, not enough wild vege- 
tation grows to stop accelerated erosion. 

Use and management requirements —The soils of this complex are 
not suitable for crops and very poorly suitable for pasture. On most 
farms they are probably best used for woodland. These are poor 
forest soils, however, and reforestation will be very difficult. 


Susquehanna very fine sandy loam (5-12% slopes) (Ss).—This 
extremely heavy textured shallow upland soil is derived from Coastal 
Plain clays. Its very small areas occur throughout the Coastal Plain 
section, most of them near Scotts Hill. Closely associated with this 
soil are the Cuthbert, Tippah, Shubuta, and Dulac soils. The decid- 
uous forest under which this soil developed consists of blackjack, post, 
and red oaks. 

Profile description: 


0 to 6 inches, gray or yellowish-gray friable very fine sandy loam; 4 to 
8 inches thick. 

6 to 16 inches, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic heavy clay mottled 
with red, yellow, and gray and containing partly weathered bluish- 
gray clay aggregates ; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

16 inches +, unweathered bluish-gray clay or almost black carbonaceous 
clay. 


This soil is very strongly acid, low in organic matter, and very 
low in plant nutrients and Soles ene ce Pastey, It is very slightly 
permeable and very poorly aerated. Roots penetrate only a few 
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inches, It is relatively free of stones or gravel, though small sand- 
stone fragments lie on the surface in places. 

Most of this soil is uneroded, but a fairly large acreage is included 
that has 12- to 30-percent slopes. Some of these steeper included 
areas have been cleared and are eroded. 

Present use and management—Most of Susquehanna very fine 
sandy loam is still wooded, chiefly with blackjack and post oaks, which 
grow very slowly and produce little marketable timber. Practically 
all of the cleared areas are idle land or wasteland. The very small 
acreage used for crops and pasture produces extremely low yields. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically unsuit- 
able for either crops or pasture, or, at best, only very poorly suitable 
for them. It is highly susceptible to erosion and low to very low in 

lant nutrients and water-holding capacity; consequently, its pro- 

uctivity is very low. It is very poorly suited to use as woodland, 
but on many farms is probably best used for that purpose. Reforest- 
ation of cleared areas will be extremely difficult. 


Taft silt loam (1-3% slopes) (Ta).—This imperfectly drained soil 
occurs on low terraces of the Tennessee River in the Huntington- 
Egam-Wolftever soil association, in some areas on high terraces in 
the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah soil association, and on low stream ter- 
races in the Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys soil association. The Wolf- 
tever, Robertsville, Pickwick, Paden, Humphreys, Lindside, and 
Melvin are closely associated soils. 

The old alluvium from which the soil has formed washed from 
upland soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks, Material from 
soils underlain by limestone apparently predominates. On the high 
terraces the alluvium is covered with a thin layer of loess or loesslike 
silt. The soil is on nearly level to gently sloping areas. The decidu- 
ous forest has a high proportion of water-tolerant trees. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, gray to yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 12 inches thick, 

8 to 22 inches, pale-yellow friable silty clay loam splotched with gray below 
about 15 inches; 10 to 16 inches thick, 

22 to 42 inches (siltpan) very compact silt loam to silty clay loam highly 
mottled with gray, yellow, and brown; 16 to 24 inches thick. 

42 inches +, yellowish-brown heavy silty clay loam splotched with yellow 
and gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Taft silt loam varies considerably in profile characteristics. On 
many of the low Tennessee River terraces it has a brownish-gray 
surface soil and a profile heavier throughout than that described. On 
the low terraces of the small streams considerable gravel may be in 
the profile and the siltpan is missing or only weakly developed. Use 
and management requirements of these variations do not differ signifi- 
cantly from those of the soil described. 

Taft silt loam is strongly to very strongly acid and low in organic 
matter and in plant nutrients. External drainage is very slow to 
moderate, and internal drainage is slow. The surface soil and sub- 
soil are permeable; the siltpan is relatively impermeable. The water 
table is at or near the surface in rainy seasons, especially during winter 
and early in spring. The water-holding capacity is low. e soil 
is free of stones or gravel in most places, but it occurs along the streams 
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in the cherty Limestone Hills section and therefore may contain con- 
siderable water-worn chert throughout its profile. Numerous con- 
cretions occur in the subsoil and siltpan in many places. 

Present use and management —Taft silt loam is used and managed 
like the adjoining Paden or Wolftever soils in most places. A larger 
part is forested, and probably a slightly Larger part is idle. About 
172 acres are now covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. The forests 
consist of sweetgum, blackgum, beech, ash, hickory, and willow oak, 
Crops fail more frequently and yield considerably less on this soil 
than on adjacent better drained soils, Areas large enough to be used 
as a unit are usually selected for water-tolerant crops. In such areas 
corn, lespedeza, soybeans, and sorghum are the principal crops. 
Under prevailing management average acre yields are 15 bushels of 
corn aad 0.7 ton of lespedeza hay. : 

Use and management requirements—The suitability of Taft silt 
loam is limited by imperfect drainage. Corn, soybeans, lespedeza, 
white clover, alsike clover, and redtop are among the crops that grow 
successfully on it. In many places the construction of open ditches 
would improve surface drainage and should broaden use suitability. 
Tile drains ordinarily are not practical. 

The soil is physically silted. to short rotations, but because of the 
limited variety of crops that can be grown, can be used in many places 
to good advantage for long rotations. It is low in lime and most 
plant nutrients, and management is concerned with supplying these 
elements as cheaply and effectively as possible. Nitrogen probably 
is best supplied by growing a legume in the rotation and following 
intertilled crops with a legume cover crop to be turned under. Lime, 
phosphate, and possibly potash are needed for the lezume crop for 

st results. All crops need phosphate. The need for potash de- 
pends on the crop grown and previous treatment of the soil. Under 
good management expectable yields are 35 bushels of corn and 1.4 
tons of lespedeza hay. 


Talbott silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Tc).—Areas of 
this well-drained upland soil are widely distributed throughout the 
southeastern part of the county. They are largely confined to the 
Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil association and are closely associated 
with the stony land types and with Maury, Inman, Bodine, Emory, 
and Lindside soils. The soil has developed from clayey limestone 
residuum under a forest cover that is predominantly deciduous but 
contains many cedar trees. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam; 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay 
that has a well-developed medium out structure ; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

24 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
uray and yellow; bedrock at 3 to 5 feet. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid and has a moderately high 
content of plant nutrients and organic matter. External drainage is 
moderate but internal drainage is moderately slow. Small flaggy slabs 
of limestone are on the surface, and bedrock crops out in places. 
Clayey limestone bedrock is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet in most places, 
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but the rock floor is uneven and the bedrock may be at a depth of as 
much as 10 feet in some places. Loose chert has rolled onto this soil 
from the higher lying Bodine soils in many places. 

As the soil is mapped in this county, its subsoil varies from reddish 
yellow to dark red or almost purple. The purplish color is inherited 
from the purple parent rock. The variation having the purplish sub- 
soil does not differ significantly in other characteristics from the soil 
described. In many places the parent material has been considerably 
influenced by a small admixture of loess. In such places the surface 
layer is lighter in color and texture and the upper part of the subsoil 
is more friable and more ee A few small slightly eroded 
areas have been included. About 10 percent of the soils included have 
2- to 5-percent slopes. 

Present use and management.—Most of Talbott silt loam, rolling 
phase, is still in forest consisting mainly of red and white oaks, cedar 
and hickory. Most of this forest has been cut over; the present stand 
is small and includes many culls. Timber grows moderately rapidly 
and is of good quality. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically suited 
to crops and pasture, but on many farms clearing and cultivating are 
not feasible because it occurs in small areas associated with stony land 
types. Itis fairly well suited to corn, lespedeza, cotton, and most com- 
mon field crops and well suited to alfalfa, sweetclover, and red clover. 
Where the soil has been cleared management should be concerned with 
improving tilth and moisture conditions, preventing erosion, and in- 
creasing the supply of organic matter, nitrogen, lime, phosphorus, and 
pat Use and management practices will be similar to those for 

albott silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Talbott silt loam, hilly phase (12-30% slopes) (Ts).—This phase 
is distributed throughout the eastern and southern parts of the county 
in association with Bodine and Maury soils and other Talbott soils, 
and with the stony land types. It differs from the rolling phase 
chiefly in having a steeper slope. It is well-drained and has developed 
from clayey limestone residuum. The forest cover consists chiefly of 
deciduous trees but includes some cedar. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam; 6 to 12 
inches thick, 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay; 12 
to 24 inches thick. 

24 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at depths of 2 to 5 feet. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and moderately high in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. External drainage is rapid; internal 
drainage, moderately slow. Small flaggy limestone fragments and 
loose chert are on the surface in many places. Bedrock outcrops occur 
occasionally. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Talbott silt loam, 
hilly phase, is forested with red and white oaks, hickory, and cedar. 
The trees grow moderately rapidly, but the forest is cut over fre- 
quently. The stand is now small and includes many cull or weed trees, 

Use and management requirements.—Strong slopes and suscepti- 
bility to erosion make this soil very poorly suited to crops. Good 
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astures can be established and maintained, but if this soil is to be used 
for pasture, it should be seeded to a good mixture soon after it is 
cleared. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash are needed to main- 
tain highly productive pastures. Grazing should be carefully con- 
trolled so as to maintain a good sod at all times. On many farms this 
soil may be best used for forests. In many places it is on lower slopes 
below steep Bodine soils, and the runoff it receives from the upper 
slopes increases the difficulty of controlling erosion. 


Talbott silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) 
(Tr).—This well-drained upland soil is widely distributed throughout 
the southeastern part of the county, but it is confined chiefly to the 
Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil association. Closely associated with it 
are the stony land types, Maury, Inman, and Bodine soils, and other 
Talbott soils. The soil has developed from clayey limestone residuum 
under a predominantly deciduous forest cover that included some 
cedar trees, 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty clay 
loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to teddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay; 
well-developed medium nut structure; 12 to 24 inches thick, 

22 inches +-, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay Splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at 3-to 5 feet in most places, 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been eroded 
away. Subsoil has been mixed with the remnants of the original sur- 
face soi] during tillage to form a present surface layer heavier textured 
and more variable in color than the original. Small severely eroded 
spots that have lost all the surface soil are common. 

The soil is strongly acid, moderately low in organic matter, and 
moderate in content of most plant nutrients. External drainage is 
moderate to moderately vapid and internal drainage is moderately 
slow. Some small flaggy slabs of limestone are on the surface, and 
bedrock outcrops are fairly common. The depth to bedrock varies but 
probably averages about 5 feet. Loose chert fragments are on the 
surface on many slopes below the Bodine soils. 

A considerable acreage included in this phase has a dark-red (purp- 
lish) subsoil but in other characteristics does not differ significantly 
from the soil described. Some areas of included soils are derived from 
parent materials that contain a small admixture of loess. These are 
more friable and more permeable than the other included areas and 
the soil described. 

Present use and management.—The greater part of Talbott silty 
clay loam, eroded rolling phase, is cropped, but a considerable acreage 
is idle, and a small area is in pasture. Porn: cotton, and Jespedeza are 
the principal crops; cowpeas, sweetpotatoes, peanuts, and similar crops 
are planted to limited extent. An estimated 25 percent of the soil is in 
corn, 10 percent in cotton, 10 percent in iaiscellaheaie crops, and 30 
Poca m hay and pasture; 25 percent is idle land or wasteland. 

rops are not systematically rotated. Small quantities of fertilizer 
are used on the cotton, and some lime and phosphate have been used 
on the hay crop recently. Under ordinary management acre yields 


ae 20 bushels of corn, 220 pounds of cotton, and 0.9 ton of lespedeza 
ay. 
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Use and management requirements —Tightness and impaired sub- 
soil permeability greatly decrease the value of this soil for crops. 
Absorption and percolation of water are retarded, and the alternate 
extreme wetness and dryness of the surface soil results in severe 
injury to crops. Because a limited amount of water is absorbed, 
runoff increases, particularly during heavy rainfall. Restricted 
absorption, polably more than any other factor, accounts for the 
erodibility of this soil. 

This phase is considered best suited to hay and Baa crops, but 
under careful management it can be conserved under a rotation that 
includes intertilled crops once in 5 or 6 years. Alfalfa, sweetclover, 
Bey clover, and all common crops of the county can be grown success- 

ully. 

The management this soil requires is exacting. It is highly sus- 
ceptible to erosion; therefore, long rotations that include close-grow- 
ing crops, especially grasses and legumes, should be used much of 
the time. Growing of grasses and legumes is necessary to maintain 
a fairly good tilth. Alfalfa, sericea, sweetclover, and other deep- 
rooted crops should be grown periodically to improve the permea- 
bility of the subsoil. Do not cultivate when the soil is very wet or 
dry. Tillage should be on the contour, or if this is not practical, 
the rotation should be lengthened. Terracing or other engineering 
measures may help contro! runoff and erosion, but considering the 
unfavorable consistence of the subsoil, building terraces and main- 
taining them for a period of years would be of doubtful value. It 
is especially important that cover crops be kept on the soil during 
winter. 

Fertilizer is required for continued high yields of most crops. 
Deep-rooted legumes need lime and phosphate and possibly potash. 
Phosphate is needed for high yields of all crops. All crops except 
legumes and those immediately following legumes need nitrogen. 

nder good management expectable acre yields are 35 bushels of 
corn, 360 pounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons of Tespeticgn hay. 


Talbott silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
slopes) (TH).—This severely eroded well-drained upland soil has 
developed from clayey limestone. It is widely distributed through- 
out the southeastern part of the county, largely in the Talbott-Emory- 
Lindside soil association. Closely associated with it are the stony 
land types; Maury, Inman, and Bodine soils; and other Talbott soils, 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown, reddish-yellow, or yellowish-red moderately 
plastic silty clay loam; 0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay 
that has a well-developed medium nut structure; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

20 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow. Bedrock is at depths of 3 to 5 feet in most places. 

Most of the original surface layer and, in many pas part of the 
subsoil have been eroded from this soil. The plow layer now consists 
largely of subsoil material. Shallow gullies are common. Some of 
the original surface soil remains on the intergully areas. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter, and moderatel 
Jow in many plant nutrients. External drainage is moderately rapid, 
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but internal drainage is moderately slow. Some flaggy limestone 
fragments and loose chert are on the surface in many places. Bed- 
rock crops out in places. : 

Present use and management—All of the severely eroded rolling 
phase of Talbott silty clay loam has been cropped, but the greater 
part is now lying idle. Some of the phase is still used for crops, and 
some for pasture. Yields are generality low. The present eroded 
condition indicates that use and management were not adjusted to 
the physical limitations of the soil. 5 es 

se and management pee because it is more 
eroded, this soil is much inferior to Talbott silt loam, rolling phase, 
and Talbott silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase, for crops. The 
tilth is especially unfavorable. The soil is highly susceptible to 
puddling and clodding, and has a narrow range of moisture content 
at which it can be tilled safely. A relatively hard crust tends to 
form on the surface when the soil dries after heavy rains. spree 
of alfalfa, red clover, and other plants sometimes have great, difficulty 
breaking through the crust; this is one of the most important factors 
feapotialbls for difficulties encountered in establishing many crops. 
When the soil becomes very dry it generally also becomes very hard 
and cloddy and develops deep cracks, some of which are as wide as 
half aninch. The original surface soil had a fairly high water-hold- 
ing capacity, but most of it is gone. The heavy subsoil retards down- 
ward penetration of roots and water, so runoff greatly increases, 
rf at y after heavy rains, and makes effective control of erosion 

ifficult. 

In its present condition this soil is physically better suited to pas- 
ture, or more or less permanent hay, than to tilled crops. After an 
extended period in hay or pasture it would probably again become 
suitable for cultivated prope if management were good. The growing 
of fibrous-rooted crops such as grasses or alfalfa, sweetclover, and other 
deep-rooted crops should be especially beneficial. The roots of such 
crops favorably affect the physical condition of the soil. Lime, phos- 
phate, and possibly potash will be needed to establish and maintain 
zone pastures. A good sod-forming pasture mixture that includes 

egumes should be used. Grazing should be carefully controlled, 
especially when moisture conditions are adverse. 


Talbott silty clay loam, eroded undulating phase (2-5% slopes) 
Ate —Most of this well-drained upland soil is in the Talbott-Emory- 
indside soil association, Its small areas are associated chiefly with 
other Talbott soils and stony land types. The soil has developed from 
clayey limestone residuum and differs from Talbott silty clay loam, 
eroded rolling phase, chiefly in having milder slopes. 
Profile description : 
0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately frlable silty clay 
loam ; 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 28 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow plastic silty clay; 16 to 26 
inches thick. 
28 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock !s at a depth of about 5 feet in most places. 
Accelerated erosion has removed a considerable part of the original 
surface soi]. Remnants of the original surface soil have been mixed 
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with the subsoil during tillage to form a present surface layer heavier 
textured and more variable in color than the original. Small severely 
eroded spots exposing the subsoil are common and conspicuous. 

This soil is strongly acid, moderately low in organic matter, and 
moderate in content of plant nutrients. External rainage is moder- 
ate, and internal drainage is moderately slow. Some loose limestone 
and chert fragments are on the surface in many places. Bedrock out- 
crops are not common. 

Present use and management.—All of Talbott silty clay loam, 
eroded undulating phase, is cleared and has been used for crops or 
pasture. About 30 percent of it is in corn, 15 percent in cotton, 25 
percent in hay and pasture, and 10 percent in miscellaneous crops. 
Approximately 20 percent is idle Tend or wasteland. Crops are not 
systematically rotated. Fertilization is not a common practice, 
though some fertilizer is used, generally on the cotton crop. Under 
ordinary management corn vislde 22 bushels an acre; cotton, 240 
pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1 ton. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil has physical proper- 
ties making it suitable for all of the common crops of the county; it 
is better suited to deep-rooted legumes than most of the upland soils, 
It is similar to the eroded rolling phase in use and management re- 
quirements but less susceptible to erosion. The rotation resumably 
can be shorter and include more intertilled crops. Probably the sol 
can be maintained under a rotation that includes a row crop once in 
4 years. Under good management expectable acre yields are 45 
bushels of corn, 400 pounds of cotton, and 1.5 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Talbott silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase Cea slopes) 
(Tp).—This eroded well-drained soil is widely distributed through- 
out the eastern and southern parts of the county, largely in associa- 
tion with Bodine, Maury, and Inman soils and other Talbott soils. 
It developed from clayey limestone residuum and differs from Talbott 
silt loam, hilly phase, chiefly in being eroded. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty clay 
loam ; 0 to 8 inches thick, 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay; 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

22 inches +-, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow. Bedrock is at depths of 2 to 5 feet. 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been lost as a 
result of erosion. Plowing has mixed the subsoil with remnants of 
the original surface soil to form a present surface layer heavier tex- 
tured and more variable in color than the original. Small severely 
eroded spots that have lost all the surface soil are common. 

The soil is strongly acid, moderately low in organic matter, and 
medium in content of plant nutrients. External drainage is rapid, 
and internal drainage is moderately slow. Small flaggy limestone 
fragments and loose chert are on the surface in many places. An 
occasional bedrock outcrop is to be expected. 

Present use and management.—All areas of Talbott silty clay loam, 
eroded hilly phase, have been cleared and used for crops or pasture. 
In most places the soil is cleared and cultivated for only a few years 
and then abandoned or used for unimproved pasture. Now, an esti- 
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mated 40 percent is idle land or wasteland; 10 percent is used for 
corn, 5 percent for cotton, 35 percent for hay or pasture, and 10 per- 
cent for miscellaneous crops. Crop and pasture yields are low under 
present management. 

Use and management requirements —This soil is very poorly suited 
to crops requiring tillage, chiefly because of its strong slopes, eroded 
condition, and susceptibility to further erosion. On most, farms it is 
probably best used tor pasture or semipermanent hay. To establish 
a good pasture sod that will control erosion, fertilization will be 
needed in most places. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash also 
will be needed. A sod-forming pasture mixture that inc des legumes 
should be seeded. Nitrogen may be needed to establish the stand, but 
after the pasture is once established, legumes in the mixture should 
gupply adequate nitrogen. Grazing will need to be controlled care- 
fully so as to maintain a good sod at all times. 


Talbott silty clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase Gee 
slopes) (Ta).—Areas of this severely eroded well-drained upland soil 
are distributed throughout the eastern and southern parts of the 
county ; most of them are confined to the Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil 
association. Bodine and Maury soils, other Talbott soils, and stony 
land types are its close associates. The soil developed from clayey 
limestone residuum. It differs from the eroded hilly phase chiefly in 
having lost more of its surface layer through erosion. Most of the 
surface layer is gone, and part of the subsoil is missing. Shallow 
gullies are common. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown, reddish-yellow, or yellowish-red moderately 
plastic silty clay loam ; 0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 20 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay; 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

20 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at depths of 2 to 5 feet in most places. 

The soil is strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant nu- 
trients, External drainage is rapid to very rapid, and internal drain- 
age is moderately slow. Small flaggy limestone fragments and chert 
freemente are on the surface in many places. Bedrock crops out in 
places. 

Present use and management.—All of Talbott silty clay loam, se- 
verely eroded hilly phase, is cleared and has been used for crops and 
pasture. Most of it, however, is abandoned. Some areas are in un- 
improved pastures, but little of the soil is used for crops. Crops and 
pastures produce low yields. A volunteer stand of cedar grows on 
many abandoned areas. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil has been severely 
eroded; its fertility and water-holding capacity have been lowered 
so much that productivity is low. Tilth has been seriously impaired, 
and the range in moisture content that permits safe tillage is narrow. 
Water is absorbed slowly; runoff is very rapid; and erosion is ex- 
tremely difficult to control. On most farms this soil is probably best 
used as woodland. If it is used for pasture, management should be 
similar to that for the eruded hilly phase, but more advanced prepara- 
tion, as building check dams in the gullies and mulching galled spots, 
will be needed before pasture can be established. This phase will also 
require heavier fertilization. 
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Talbott stony silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (TL).— 
This well-drained upland soil is widely distributed in the southern 
and southeastern parts of the county. It is confined largely to the 
Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil association. Closely associated with it 
are the stony land types; Bodine, Maury, and Inman soils; and other 
Talbott soils. 

The soil has developed from clayey limestone residuum and is 
characterized by bedrock outcrops or loose stone. It differs from 
Talbott silt loam, rolling phase, chiefly in having more bedrock out- 
crops, but also the underlying bedrock is nearer the surface and the 
surface soil and subsoil layers are generally thinner. 

Profile description : 

Oto : nghest grayish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam ; 4 to 10 inches 
cK, 
8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay ; 8 to 24 inches thick. 
24 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at a depth of 2 to 4 feet in most places, 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and moderately high in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. External drainage is moderate, but in- 
ternal drainage is moderately slow. The water-holding capacity is 
moderately low. The depth to bedrock is extremely variable. Bed- 
rock outcrops materially interfere with cultivation.’ Loose limestone 
and chert fragments are on the surface in many places, 

Present use and management.—Practically a of Talbott stony silt 
loam, rolling Pha is forested, mainly with cedar but also with many 
white and red oaks, hickory, and other deciduous trees. Most of the 
forest has been cut over recently ; consequently, the stand is small and 
includes many culls. The trees grow moderately rapidly. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically suited 
to crops and pictures but it occurs in small areas associated with stony 
land types that cannot feasibly be cleared and cultivated on man 
farms. In use suitability and management requirements the soil is 
similar to Talbott silt loam, rolling phase, but stoniness makes it less 
desirable for either crops or pasture. The stones covering a consider- 
able part of the surface interfere with ages and weed eradication in 
pastures. The water-holding capacity is also less than for the rolling 
phase; consequently, crops are more subject to inj ury from droughts. 


Talbott stony silt loam, hilly phase (12-30% slo es). (Tk).— 
This extensive upland soil is widely distributed in re atively large 
areas throughout the eastern and southern parts of the county. Tn 
most places it occurs on lower ridge slopes below cherty Bodine soils. 
It has developed from the clayey limestone residuum and differs from 
Talbott silt loam, hilly phase, chiefly in being more stony. Bedrock 
outcrops and loose stones interfere materially with cultivation. The 
forest cover is predominantly cedar. 

Profile description : 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam; 4 to 10 inches 
thick. 


8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow Strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay ; 8 to 20 inches thick. 

24 inches +-, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic allty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at a depth of 2 to 4 feet in most places. 
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The soil is medium to strongly acid and moderately high in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. External drainage is rapid, but internal 
drainage is moderately slow. The water-ho ding capacity is mod- 
erately low. The depth to bedrock varies. Bedrock outcrops are 
common, and loose limestone and chert fragments are on the surface 
in most places. The chert has washed from the higher lying Bodine 
soils. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the hilly phase of 
Talbott stony silt loam is in forest consisting of cedar, white and red 
oaks, and hickory. Most of the forest has been cut over a number of 
times, so the present stand is small and includes many culls. Tree 
growth is moderately rapid. 

Use and management requirements.—Stoniness, strong slopes, and 
susceptibility to erosion make this soil generally unsuitable for crops 
but suitable for pasture. A large acreage on lower ridge slopes below 
cherty Bodine soils is less well suited to pasture than the rest because 
runoff from upper slopes makes erosion harder to control and brin 
considerable chert down over the soil. Pasture management will be 
similar to that for Talbott silt loam, hilly phase. 


Talbott stony silt loam, steep phase (30+ % slopes) (Tm).— 
Areas of this steep well-drained upland soil are widely distributed 
throughout the southeastern part of the county, largely in the Talbott- 
Emory-Lindside soil association, The soi] has developed from clayey 
limestone residuum. It is relatively shallow and is characterized by 
bedrock outcrops. It differs from the hilly phase chiefly in having 
steeper slopes, but it is also more variable in ie th to bedrock, stoni- 
ness, and development of surface soil and subsoil layers. Development 
took place under a forest of cedar, red and white oaks, and hickory. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam; 4 to 10 
inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay; 8 to 20 inches thick. 

22 inches -+-, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at depths of 2 to 4 feet in most places. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and moderately high in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. External drainage is very rapid, but 
internal drainage is moderately slow. Depth to bedrock varies; bed- 
rock crops out in many places. Some limestone and chert fragments 
are on the surface in many places. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Talbott stony silt 
loam, steep phase, is in forest that has been cut over and now consists 
of a stand of small trees that are growing moderately rapidly. 

Use and management requrements.—Steepiness, stoniness, and ex- 
treme susceptibility to erosion make this soil unsuitable for crops or 
pasture. On most farms forestry is probably its best use. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% 
slopes) (To).—Clayey limestone residuum is the material from which 
this well-drained soil has developed. Areas are widely distributed 
throughout the southern and eastern parts of the county, most of them 
in the Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil association. The soil is relatively 
shallow, and bedrock outcrops are common. The native forest was 
predominantly cedar but it included many deciduous trees. 
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Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty clay 
loam ; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
Plastic silty clay ; 8 to 24 inches thick. 

22 inches -+-, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at a depth of 2 to 4 feet in most Places, 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been lost. The 
Meee surface layer is a mixture of the remnants of the original sur- 

‘ace soil with the upper part of the subsoil. This layer is more var- 
iable in color and texture than the original surface soil, and heavier 
in most places. Small severely eroded spots exposing the subsoil are 
common and conspicuous. 

This soil is strongly acid, moderately low in organic matter, and 
medium in content of most plant nutrients. External drainage is 
moderate to moderately rapid; internal drainage is moderately slow. 
Small flaggy limestone fragments and chert agments are on the 
surface in many places. Bedrock outcrops interfere materially with 
cultivation (pl. 5, @). 

Present_use and management—All of Talbott stony silty clay 
loam, eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and used for crops or 
pasture, but most of it is now idle land or wasteland. An estimated 
380 to 40 percent is used for crops and pasture. The common crops— 
corn, cotton, and lespedeza—generally produce low yields, but some 
fair to good pastures have been established. 

Use and management requirements—On most farms this soil pos- 
sibly is best used and managed for pasture. It should be seeded to 
a permanent sod-forming mixture that includes legumes. Lime, 

hosphate, and possibly nitrogen fertilizers will be needed to estab- 
fish a good pasture, but once a stand is established, the legumes should 
supply adequate nitrogen if other fertilizer elements are properly 
applied. Grazing should be carefully controlled in order to main- 
tain a good sod and aid in keeping down weeds. If this soil is to be 
used for crops, management popes should be similar to those for 
Talbott silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase 
(5-12% slopes) (Tr).—This stony well-drained soil is distributed 
throughout the uplands in the southern and eastern parts of the 
county, jargely in the Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil association area. 
It has developed from clayey limestone residuum. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown, reddish-yellow, or yellowish-red moderately 
plastic silty clay loam; 0 to 6 inches thick, 

4 to 20 inches, yellowish-red to reddish yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay ; 8 to 24 inches thick. 

20 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at a depth of 2 to 4 feet in most places. 

This soil is severely eroded ; most of the original surface soil is gone, 
and, in many places, a pert of the subsoil has been lost. The plow 
layer is largely in subsoil material, though part of the original surface 
layer remains on some intergully areas. Shallow gullies are common. 

The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter, and moderately 
low in plant nutrients. External drainage is moderately rapid, but 
internal drainage is moderately slow. The water-holding capacity 
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is low. Small limestone and chert fragments lie on the surface 
in many places. Bedrock outcrops would materially interfere with 
cultivation if cultivation were otherwise feasible. 

Present use and management.—All of Talbott stony silty clay 
loam, severely eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and used for 
crops and pasture, but practically all now lies idle or is wasteland. 
abe vely small acreage used for crops or pastures produces very low 
yields. 

Use and management requiremenis.—This soil has been severely 
injured by erosion; fertility and water-holding capacity have been 
lowered and tilth properties have been seriously impaired. On most 
farms the soil is probably best used for pasture, though in its present 
condition it is not productive of forage plants. Pasture management 
will be similar to that for Talbott silty clay loam, severely eroded 
rolling phase, but a good sod will be somewhat more difficult to estab- 
lish and maintain. Grazing will need to be more carefully controlled. 
Weed eradication will be more difficult. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (12-30% slopes) 
(Tw).—This stony well-drained upland soil occurs throughout the 
southeastern part of the county, largely in the Talbott-Emory-Lind- 
side soil association. It has developed from slevey limestone residuum 
under a forest of cedar, white and red oaks, and hickory. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty clay 
loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay ; 8 to 20 inches thick. 

22 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at a depth of 2 to 4 feet In most places, 

A large part of the original surface soil has been lost as a result of 
Sécalarstad erosion. The mixing of the upper part of the subsoil with 
the remnants of the original surface soil has made the present surface 
layer heavier textured and more variable in color than the original. 
Small severely eroded spots are common. 

The soil is strongly acid, moderately low in organic-matter content, 
and medium in content of plant nutrients. External drainage is 
rapid; internal drainage is moderately slow. The water-holding ca- 
pacity is moderately low. The depth to bedrock varies, and bedrock 
crops out in many places. Loose limestone and chert fragments are 
on the surface in many places. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded hilly phase of 
Talbott stony silty clay loam has been cleared and used for crops and 
pasture. A part is still used for these purposes, but most of it is left 
idle or is wasteland. Crop and pasture yields are very low. 

Use and management requirements,-Susceptibility to further ero- 
sion, strong slopes, stoniness, and poor tilth make this soil unsuitable 
for crops on most farms. As it is now, the soil is not productive of 
pasture, but fair to pred pastures can be established and maintained 
on it. Lime, phos ate, and probably nitrogen and potash will be 
needed to do this, and a good sod-forming pasture mixture that in- 
cludes legumes should be seeded. Pasture management will be similar 
to that for Talbott silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase. 
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Talbott stony silty clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase 
(12-80% slopes) (TP).—Numerous bedrock outcrops characterize this 
severely eroded hilly soil of the uplands. It has developed from clayey 
limestone residuum and occurs mainly in the Talbott-Emory-Lindside 
soil association in the southeastern part of the county. 
Profile description : 
0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown, reddish-yellow, or yellowish-red moderately 
plastic silty clay loam ; 0 to 6 inches thick. 
4 to 20 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastle silty clay ; 8 to 20 inches thick. 
20 inches +-, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow. Bedrock is at a depth of 2 to 4 feet in most places. 
Most of the original surface layers and, in places, a part of the sub- 
soil have been lost as a result of erosion. Small shallow gullies are 
common, but many intergully areas still have part of the original 
surface layers. The plow layer consists largely of subsoil material. 
The soil is strongly acid and low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients. External drainage is rapid to very rapid, and internal 
drainage is moderately slow. The water-holding capacity is low. 
The depth to bedrock varies; bedrock outcrops are common. Loose 
limestone and chert fragments lie on the surface in many places. 
Present use and management.—All of Talbott stony silty clay loam, 
severely eroded hilly phase, has been cleared and used for crops, but 
practically all of it is now idle land or wasteland. The small part used 
for pasture produces very low yields. 
se and management requirements.—This soil is very poorly suited 
to either crops or pasture. It is low in plant nutrients and water- 
holding capacity and difficult to till because of its stoniness and stron, 
slopes. In its present condition it is probably best used as woodlan 
on most farms. 


Tigrett silt loam (2-5% slopes) (Ts).—This brown well-drained 
soil occurs in small areas on gently sloping alluvial fans of small 
streams emerging onto larger flood plains, on gently sloping areas at 
the base of upland slopes, and ae | narrow drainageways. It is 
widely distributed throughout the colluvial area in the western part 
of the county, but the largest acreage is in the Loess Plain section. 
Closely associated with this phase is the Briensburg soil of the colluvial 
lands, the Shannon soils of the bottom lands, and the Dulac soils of 
the uplands. 

The soil has formed under deciduous forest consisting chiefly of 
white and red oaks, beech, maple, and sweetgum. The parent material 
is local alluvium or colluvium lying at the foot of the slopes from 
which it washed. The alluvium consists chiefly of materials washed 
from upland soils derived from loess. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inehes, light-brown or grayish-brown mellow silt loam; in wooded 
areas the upper 2 or 8 inches stained dark gray with organic matter; 
8 to 14 inches thick. 

12 to 36 inches, brown to yellowish-brown friable silt loam; 12 to 24 inches 
thick ; some gray splotches may be below 18 to 24 inches. 

36 inches +, yellowish-brown friable silt loam splotched with gray and rust 
brown ; 0 to 4 feet thick. 

The soil is very Pores throughout and high in water-holding 
capacity. External and internal drainage are moderate. None of 
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the soil except that part along the small streams is subject to overflow, 
and that for only a short period. The soil is strongly to very strongly 
acid and relatively high in organic matter and plant nutrients. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Tigrett silt loam 
has been cleared and is used for crops. About 40 percent is used for 
corn, 20 percent for cotton, 20 percent for hay and pasture, and 10 

ercent for miscellaneous crops. Some 10 percent is idle open land. 

rops are not systematically rotated; fertilization is not commonly 
practiced. Fair yields are obtained under continuous cropping to 
corn and cotton. Most farmers use a 200-pound application of 20- 
percent superphosphate, mixed fertilizer such as 3-9-6 or 4-124, or 
a low-analysis fertilizer for the cotton. Under common management 
corn yields about 35 bushels an acre; cotton, about 300 pounds. 

Use and management requirements.—Tigrett silt loam, one of the 
most productive soils in the county, is suited to a wide variety of crops, 
It is well drained, fertile, and high in water-holding capacity; it can 
be tilled over a fairly wide range of moisture conditions. In most 
places it receives frequent additions of sediment that aid in main- 
taining the supply of organic matter and plant nutrients. It is sus- 
ce tibfe to loss from erosion in only a few places. 

his soi] is suited to intensive use and can be kept highly productive 
in a 3- or 4-year rotation if properly fertilized. Though yields are 
relatively high without fertilization, a good response can be expected 
from fertilizer. Lime and phosphate are needed for the legume crop. 
Most crops should respond well to phosphate, and possibly to potash. 
Areas that have have been crops intensively should respond well 
to nitrogen fertilizers or to the use of legumes in the rotation. Under 
good management expectable yields are 60 bushels an acre of corn, 
480 pounds of cotton, and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Tippah silt loam, rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Tv).—Small 
areas of this moderately well drained siltpan soil occur in the uplands 
in close association with Susquehanna, Cuthbert, and Dulac soils. 
Although small areas occur in all parts of the Coastal Plain, most of 
the acreage is in the Loess Plain section southwest of Decaturville 
and in the vicinity of Bear Creek Church. The soil is underlain by 
extremely heavy plastic clays; its parent material consists of a loess 
ranging from about 24 to 42 inches in thickness, The soil developed 
under a deciduous forest, 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow to yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; 6 to 10 
inches thick. 


8 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to browish-yellow silty clay loam; 12 to 18 
inches thick. 


22 to 42 inches (siltpan) very compact silt loam to heavy silty clay loam 
highly mottled with gray, yellow, and brown; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

42 inches +, very strongly plastic clay mottled with gray, yellow, and red; 
2 to 5 feet thick. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and apparently low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan and underlying 
materials are relatively impermeable. The water-holding capacity is 
low. External drainage is moderate, and internal drainage is mod- 
erately slow. The soil is relatively free of any stone or gravel. A 
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very small acreage included with this phase in mapping has 2 to 5 
percent slopes. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Tippah silt loam, 
rolling phase, is forested, chiefly with blackjack and post oaks. The 
stand is small, grows very slowly, includes many cull trees, and pro- 
duces little marketable timber. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil is physically suitable 
for crop or pasture but its low fertility and low water-holding capac- 
ity give it low productivity for most crops. The soil responds to 

management but is difficult to keep at a high level of productiv- 
ity. It is highly susceptible to erosion when cleared, so the rotation 
must be long aay consist chiefly of close-growing crops. The manage- 
ment requirements of this soil would be similar to those for dulac silt 
loam, eroded rolling phase, but its response to good management 
would be less. 


Tippah silt loam, eroded rolling phase (5-12% slopes) (Tr).— 
This moderately well drained siltpan soil occurs in the uplands. The 
small areas are closely associated with Susquehanna, Cuthbert. 
Dulac, Briensburg, Hymon, and Beechy soils. The greater part of 
the total acreage is in the Dulac-Savannah-Briensburg soil association 
near Bear Creek Church and southwest of Decaturville. An extremely 
heavy plastic clay lies beneath the siltpan in this soil. The parent 
material is a thin layer of loess about 24 to 42 inches thick. The soil 
has developed under deciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to light yellowish-brown friable silt loam; 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

6 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 18 inches thick. 

20 to 40 inches, (siltpan) very compact silt loam to heavy silty clay loam 
highly mottled with gray, yellow, and brown; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

40 inches +, very strongly plastic clay mottled with gray, yellow, and red; 
2 to & feet thick. 

A considerable part of the original surface layer has been eroded 
away. Some subsoil has mixed with the original surface soil during 
tillage but has made the plow layer significantly heavier than the 
original surface soil only in the more severely eroded areas. Small 
severely eroded spots are common; these are conspicuous because 
the snbsoil is exposed. This phave includes small areas of Tippah 
soils on 2 to 5 percent slopes. Also included are a few small wooded 
areas that are uneroded. The total acreage of these variations and 
inclusions is small. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and apparently low in 
organic matter and plant nutrients. The surface soi] and subsoil 
are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is relatively 
impermeable. The water-holding capacity is low or very low. Ex- 
ternal drainage is moderate to moderately rapid, and internal drainage 
is moderately slow. 

Present use and management—Some Tippah silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, is cropped, but the larger part is lying idle. The in- 
aividiabarens average only about 2 acres and are in fields with Dulac 
soils; consequently, they are used and managed similarly. The soil 
is apparently more erosive than Dulac silt loam, eroded rolling phase, 
and where it is under the same management it is more eroded. 
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Use and management requirements.—Tippah silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, is inferior to the Dulac soils for crops or pastes 
mainly because it is more susceptible to erosion. The re atively 
impervious siltpan and substratum layers greatly decrease the soil’s 
ability to absorb water and therefore increase runoff and erosion, 
particularly during heavy rainfall. The soil is also lower in water- 
holding capacity, and crops are damaged more often by droughts. 
Nevertheless, it has favorable tilth aad is on slopes that are easily 
worked. The siltpan retards internal drainage, but drainage is ade- 
quate for most crops commonly grown. 

The use and management requirements of this soil are similar to 
those of Dulac silt loam, eroded rolling phase. This soil is more 
susceptible to erosion, however, and therefore needs a longer crop 
rotation made up mainly of close-growing crops. Tillage should be 
on the contour. Terraces are probaly needed, but the practicability 
of building them is questionable. For similar crops, the fertilizer 
enemies for this soil are the same as for Dulac silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, but the response to them will not be so good because 
less moisture 1s held in the soil for growing plants. 

On most farms this soil is probably best used for pasture, though 
it is not naturally productive of forage plants. Lime, phosphate, 
and possibly potash will be needed to establish and maintain even 
fair pasture. Nitrogen also may be needed to establish the pasture. 
After the pasture is established, legumes included in the mixture 
should supply most of the needed nitrogen. Grazing should be 
carefully controlled in order to maintain a good sod and control 
erosion. 


Tippah silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (5~12% 
slope) (Tv) —Small areas of this ha vearmataet well drained siltpan 
soil of the uplands are widely distributed in the Loess Plain section. 
Closely associated are areas of Susquehanna, Cuthbert, Dulac, Briens- 
burg, and Hymon soils. This soil differs from Tippah silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase, chiefly in having lost more of its surface layer 
through erosion. It has developed from a thin loess mantle under- 
lain at 24 to 42 inches by heavy acid clays. 
Profile description: 
0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow or brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
0 to 6 inches thick. 


4 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 18 inches thick. 


18 to 38 inches, (siltpan) very compact heavy silty clay loam highly mottled 
with gray, yellow, and brown; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

88 inches +, very strongly plastic silt loam to clay mottled with gray, 
yellow, and red; 2 to 5 feet thick. 

This soil is severely eroded. Most of the original surface layer 
has been lost, and shallow gullies have penetrated the subsoil in many 
places. Enough of the subsoil material has been incorporated into 
the present surface layer to give it a heavier texture in most places. 
In most places sheet erosion has been less severe then gullying. 
Closely spaced shallow gullies are characteristic. Much of the orig- 
inal surface soil remains on the intergully areas. 

The soil is apparently very low in organic matter, plant nutrients, 
and water-holding capacity. It is strongly to very strongly acid. 
The upper layers are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan 
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and underlying materials are relatively impermeable. External 
drainage is moderate to rapid; internal drainage is moderately slow. 
The water-holding capacity is very low. 

Present use and management.—All of Tippah silty clay loam, 
severely eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and used at some time 
for crops and pasture, but practically all of it is now idle land or 
wasteland. The very small acreage used for crops and pasture pro- 
duces extremely low yields. 

Use and management requirements.—This soil has been severely in- 
jured by erosion and now has very low producvivity for either crops or 
pasture. Trees are extremely difficult to establish and grow very 
slowly. Nevertheless, this phase is probably best used as woodland. 
Considerable advance preparation, such as the building of check dams 
and diversion ditches and the mulching and fertilization of the soil, 
will be required before the soil can be reforested. 


Waynesboro fine sandy loam (5-80% slopes) (Wa).—This inex- 
tensive well-drained soil lies on old high Tennessee River terraces, 
chiefly near Utah School and in the Clifton Bend area near Clifton 
in Wayne County. Closely associated are Bodine, Talbott, and 
Etowah soils. The soil has developed from extremely old alluvium 
made up of material washed from soils underlain by ‘a wide variety 
of rocks, including limestone, Material from soils underlain by 
sandstone apparently predominates. The soil developed under a de- 
ciduous forest. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray loose fine sandy loam; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

8 to 82 neues, light reddish-brown friable fine sandy clay loam ; 20 to 80 inches 
thick, 

32 inches +, light-red or yellowish-red friable sandy clay loam streaked and 
splotched with yellow and gray; 1 to 5 feet thick. 

The soil is relatively free of gravel but in places it has a few sand- 
stone fragments on the surface. About one-third of its area is eroded, 
and a smal] part is severely eroded. 

The soil is readily permeable to air, roots, and water. It is moder- 
ately low in organic matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding capac- 
ity and strongly to very strongly acid. External drainage is moderate 
to rapid, and internal drainage is moderate. 

Present use and management.—Most of Waynesboro fine sandy 
loam is covered with poorly managed forest consisting chiefly of 
red and white oaks, hickory, beech, and dogwood. The stand is 
small, includes a high percentage of cull or weed trees, and grows 
moderately slowly. om cleared areas are largely wasteland or unim- 
proved pasture. 

Use and management requirements —Waynesboro fine sandy loam 
is not physically suitable, or at best, very poorly suitable for crops. 
It is fairly well suited to pasture. The soil is moderate to low in 
organic matter, plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity and highly 
susceptible to erosion. Most of the areas are very small and sur- 
rounded by soils not suited to crops or pasture. On most farms they 
are probably best left in forest. Fertilization is necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain fair pastures. Lime, phosphate, and possibly 
pea will be needed. Nitrogen is also important, but it should be 

argely supplied by legumes in the pasture mixture. 
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Wolftever silt loam (2-5% slopes) (Ws).—Fairly large areas of 
this moderately well drained soil occur on low Tennessee River terraces 
or along tributary streams influenced by backwater from the Tennessee 
River. The soil is confined to the Huntington-Egam-Wolftever soil 
association. It has developed from old mixed alluvium washed from 
upland soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks, but chiefly by lime- 
stone. Soil development took place under a deciduous forest. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, brownish-gray to grayish-brown friable silt loam; 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

10 to 82 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow slightly compact to 
compact heavy silty clay loam to silty clay; 15 to 25 Inches thick. 

82 inches +, brownish-yellow moderately compact silty clay loam; 15 to 25 
inches thick, 

Wolftever silt loam, as mapped in Decatur county, varies consider- 
ably in age and in degree of profile development. The young broad 
nearly level areas are heavier textured and have a more compact 
subsoil and lower productivity than the soil in other places. Crops 
are frequently damaged by droughts on this variation. The Wolftever 
soils on the older terraces, those that receive overflow only at long 
intervals, have a surface soil more highly leached and lighter in 
color and texture; a subsoil lighter in color and texture and more 
friable; and a weakly developed siltpan in many places. This last- 
mentioned variation 1s approaching the Paden soils in age and profile 
characteristics. 

Wolftever silt loam is strongly acid and moderately well supplied 
with organic matter and plant nutrients. Internal and external 
drainage are moderately slow. The compact subsoil retards move- 
ment of air and water and restricts root penetration. The water- 
holding capacity is moderately low. 

Present use and management—Nearly a half of Wolftever silt 
loam, or 183 acres, is covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. Of the 
rest, approximately 50 to 60 percent is in forest. Corn, cotton, and 
Jespedeza are the principal crops grown on cleared areas. The soil 
is used like Sequatchie fine sandy loam, but a Jarger part is idle each 
year. The crops are not rotated to maintain or increase crop yields. 
The needs of the farmer largely determine which crop is grown. 

Fertilization is commonly practiced only for the cotton crop. About 
200 pounds of superphosphate, a mixed fertilizer such as 3-9-6 or 
4-124, or a mixed low-analysis fertilizer is the common application. 
Recently some lime and phosphate have been used on lespedeza. Un- 
der ordinary management corn yields 25 bushels an acre; cotton, 280 
pounds; and lespedeza hay, 1 ton. 

Use and management requirements —Wolftever silt loam is physi- 
cally suitable for crops and moderately high in fertility. Its com- 
pact subsoil and low water-holding capacity usually limit it to only 
moderate crop yields. Yields vary greatly, depending on the quantity 
and distribution of rainfall. Susceptibility to flooding also limits 
use of the soil to some extent. Winter annuals and perennial or 
biennial crops are not commonly grown, but the infrequent loss of 
these crops probably should not prohibit their use. 

Because this soil has an unfavorable subsoil and substratum con- 
sistence its productivity may be more difficult to increase than that 
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of the associated Sequatchie soils. Considerable response, neverthe- 
less, may be expected from fertilization and from systematic rotation 
of crops. The rotation can be moderately short but should include 
a legume, Pisin a deep-rooted one. Lime and phosphate are 
necessary for best results with the legume crop. Nitrogen will be 
needed for all except the legume crop and the crop immediately 
following. The need for potash will depend largely on the crop 
and previous treatment of the soil. The cotton crop will probably 
need potash in most places. 

It is important that the supply of organic matter be maintained 
or increased. Favorable results can be expected from green manuring 
or from application of barnyard manure. The growing of grasses 
with fibrous root systems will tend to increase the supply of organic 
matter and improve soil tilth. Under good management expectable 
acre yields are 45 bushels of corn, 480 pounds of cotton, and 1.5 tons 
of Jespedeza hay. 


Wolftever silt loam, slightly eroded phase (2-5% slopes) (Wc).— 
This moderately well drained slightly eroded soil occurs on terraces 
along the Tennessee River or along tributary streams influenced by 
backwaters from that river. It is confined to the Huntington-Egam- 
Wolftever soil association. The mixed alluvium from which soil has 
formed washed from upland soils that were underlain by a wide 
variety of rocks, but chiefly by limestone. 

Profile description : 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown friable silt loam; 4 to 10 inches 
thick, 


8 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow slightly compact to 
compact heavy silty clay loam to silty clay; 15 to 25 inches thick. 

30 inches +, brownish-yellow moderately compact silty clay loam to silty 
clay splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

This soil is slightly eroded. Its thin dark layer of higher organic 
matter content has eroded away or been depleted by cropping. Never- 
theless, the original surface soil still constitutes the plow layer over 
the greater part of the mapped areas, 

The soil is strongly acid, moderate in plant nutrients, and moderately 
low inorganic matter. Internal and external drainage are moderately 
slow. The compact subsoil retards movement of air and water sand 
restricts root penetration. The water-holding capacity is moderately 
low. 

Present use and management.—All of Wolftever silt loam, slightly 
eroded phase, except 204 acres covered by the Kentucky Reservoir 
is cleared and used for crops—chiefly corn and lespedeza but also 
some cotton and miscellaneous crops. About 50 percent is used for 
corn, 30 percent for lespedeza, and 5 percent for cotton; the rest is 
left idle or used for miscellaneous crops. Crops are not systemati- 
cally rotated; fertilizer is generally used only for cotton. Under 
ordinary management corn yields 25 bushels an acre; cotton, 280 
pounds; and lespedeza hay, i ton. 

Use and management requirementsa.—This soil is physically suitable 
for crops or pasture but its low water-holding papacy limits it to 
only moderate yields. Also, yields vary a great deal, depending on 
the amount of rainfall and the time it comes. Crop yields can be 
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maintained at a higher level by (1) use of a systematic crop rotation 
that includes a legume crop and (2) by proper and adequate fer- 
tilization. Use and management practices are similar to those for 
Wolftever silt loam. 


Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded phase (2-5% slopes) (Wp).— 
This eroded moderately well drained soil occurs on low terraces along 
the Tennessee River or along tributary streams influenced by back- 
waters of that, river. It is confined to the Huntington-Egam-Wolf- 
tever soil association. It has developed from old mixed alluvium that 
washed from upland soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks, but 
principally by limestone, 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown, light-brown, or yellowish-brown friable silty 
clay loam or silt loam; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow slightly compact to com- 
pact heavy silty clay loam to silty clay; 15 to 25 inches thick. 

28 inches -+, brownish-yellow moderately compact silty clay loam to silty 
clay splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Erosion has removed a considerable part of the original surface 
soil, including the thin surface layer of higher organic-matter content. 
In many places .a small quantity of subsoil has been mixed with the 
remaining surface soil to form a plow layer heavier textured than 
the original surface layer. Included are a few small severely eroded 
areas; these are conspicuous because so much subsoil is exposed. 

The soil is strongly acid and moderately well supplied with organic 
matter and plant nutrients. External and internal drainage are mod- 
erately slow. The compact subsoil restricts movement of air and 
water and retards root penetration. The water-holding capacity is 
moderately low. 

Present use and management—All of Wolftever silty clay loam, 
eroded phase, has been cleared and used for crops. Now, 146 acres 
are covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. An estimated 35 percent of 
the soil is used for corn, 15 percent for cotton, 25 percent for lespe- 
deza, and 15 percent for miscellaneous crops. About 10 percent Les 
idle. Crops are not rotated systematically, nor is fertilization a 
common practice for all crops. Cotton usually receives a light ap- 
plication of a complete fertilizer, and on some farms lespedeza re- 
ceives lime and phosphate. Crop yields are decidedly less than on the 
slightly eroded or uneroded Wo ftever soils, Under the ordinary 
management average acre yields are 18 bushels of corn, 240 pounds of 
cotton, and 0.8 ton of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements Erosion has seriously injured 
this soil, Tilth has been impaired, fertility has been lowered, and 
moisture supplies available for growin lants have been considerably 
decreased. The soil tends to bake or become hard and crusted on 
top; this affects its ability to absorb rainfall, and the result is more 
injury to crops during droughts. The soil is susceptible to clodding 
and puddling; it should not be cultivated when moisture conditions 
ure unfavorable. 

To maintain or increase yields this soil should be properly and ade- 
quately fertilized and cropped in a systematic rotation that includes 
legumes and grasses. Lime, phosphate, and probably potash will in- 
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crease crop yields appreciably. Nitrogen is also needed, but this ele- 
ment probably can be most economically supplied by including a 
legume in the rotation at frequent intervals. It is also important 
that the supply of organic matter be maintained or increased. A 
grass crop included in the rotation will aid in this respect. Green 
manuring and the application of barnyard manure will also increase 
the supply of organic matter. 

Terraces and other mechanical means of runoff and erosion control 
should not be necessary if other good management practices are fol- 
lowed. Under good management average expectable yields are 40 
bushels of corn, 400 pounds of cotton, 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay, and 
1,1 tons of red clover hay an acre. 


USE, MANAGEMENT, AND PRODUCTIVITY OF THE SOILS 


This section consists of three major parts. The first explains how 
soils of the county are placed in five classes according to their relative 
suitabilities for agriculture, describes these classes, and tells which 
soils are in each class. The second part divides the soils of the county 
into groups needing about the same use and management, makes some 
suggestions concerning management practices for each group, and 
points out limitations that must be considered in applying these sug- 
gestions. The third part gives estimated average acre yields of prin- 
cipal crops to be expected on soils of the county under (1) manage- 
ment ordinarily practiced by most farmers in the area and (2) the best. 
management farmers of the area feasibly could practice under pres- 
ent conditions. 


USE SUITABILITY CLASSES 


The physical suitability of a given soil for agricultural use depends 
on three factors—workability, conservability, and productivity. 
These factors are explained in the aragraphs following. 

Workability, expressed in six descriptive terms, refers to ease of 
performing tillage and harvesting operations on a soil. Soils of 
excellent workability are generally light-texeared to medium-textured, 
stone-free, and nearly level and therefore require minimum effort 
for tillage and harvesting. It is successively more difficult to perform 
normal farming operations on soils of very good, good, and fair work- 
ability, but they generally can be performed feasibly for crops re- 

uiring tillage, even on the soils of fair workability. Silty clay or 
clay soils, hilly soils, or soils that contain chert enough to interfere 
seriously with cultivation are classified as having poor workability. 
In this county soils with poor workability generally have slopes in 
excess of 25 pent or are so cherty or gravelly that tillage with 
ordinary implements is almost precluded. Soils with very poor 
workability are so steep, cherty, or both, that tillage generally must. 
be done with hand implements. 

Productivity, expressed in five descriptive terms, refers to the ca- 
pecity of a soil to produce crops under prevailing farm practices. 

oils of very high productivity have a soe supply of available plant 
nutrients, moisture relations nearly ideal for crops, a reaction ap- 
proaching neutral, and conditions favorable for good root develop- 
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ment. Soils defined as having high, moderate, low, and very low 
productivity are successively less favorable for plant growth. 

Conservability, expressed in six descriptive terms, refers to the 
ease with which the content of available plant nutrients can be main- 
tained at a high level, the ease of controlling runoff and consequent 
loss of soil material, and the ease of maintaining good tilth and good 
conditions for tillage. Z'wcellent conservability means that produc- 
tivity and workability can be maintained with minimum intensity of 
management. Very good, good, and fair conservability, respectively, 
represent soil conditions requiring successively more intensive man- 
agement for conservation of productivity and workability. Poor con- 
servability indicates that a soil is in such condition that productivity, 
workability, or both, can be conserved when it is used for crops 
requiring tillage, but that this can be done only under intensive man- 
agement practices that are now not generally feasible on most farms. 
Very poor conservability represents the extreme in difficulty of con- 
serving productivity, workability, or both. 

The soils of this county were evaluated for agricultural suitability 
by considering the factors just discussed and were then placed in five 
use suitability classes—First-, Second-, Third-, Fourth-, and Fifth- 
class soils. Table 5 lists the soils in each of the five classes and gives 
the workability, productivity, and conservability of each soil. 


Taste 5.—Soils of Decatur County, Tenn., arranged by use suitability 
classes and management groups, with ratings for workability, con- 
servability, and general productivity of each soit 


{Soils in each management group arranged in approximate order of suitability for 
agriculture, the most suitable soil first] 


First-Ciass Sorts—Goop to EXcELLENT Croptanp; Goop To EXcELLENT 
Pasture Lanp 


General 
Management group and soil aie 1 ene Dries 
ivity 
Grovr |: 
Huntington silt loam. ---_-_-.-- Good_--_.-- Excellent._-} Very high. 
Ennis silt loam__._------------- Very good--|_-_ do___.__- High. 
Shannon silt loam._.-.------.--|.-. dss soccelonu do_.----- Do. 
Shannon fine sandy loam_______-|_.- dOsesso2c|on5 do_...--- Do. 
Bruno fine sandy loam #____-----|--- do___---- Very good_-| Do. 
Group 2: 
Emory silt loam__..---_-.------|-_- do_.--_-- Excellent___| Very high. 
Tigrett silt loam___--.--.---.-- Excellent_.--|__- do..--.-- High. 
Alva fine sandy loam__...-.-..-]--- (. [en See do..----. Do. 
Grovp 3: 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam____-.|._- do..----- Very good_. Do. 
Humphreys silt loam_--_------. Very good-__|___ do..----- Do. 
Pickwiok silt loam, undulating |---do__--_--|_-- do__---_- Do. 
phase. 
Dexter silt loam, eroded undulat- |_..do._---.-|.-_ d0s.o525. Do. 
ing phase. 
Pickwick silt loam, eroded undu- | Good. -_.__- Good. -._-. Do. 
lating phase. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 5.—Soils of Decatur County, Tenn., arranged by use suitability 
classes and management groups, with ratings for workability, con- 
servability, and general productivity of each soil—Continued 


First-Ciass Soits—Goop ro ExceLLent CrorLann; Goop to ExcmLuentT 
Pasturp Lanp—Continued 


General 
. Work- Conserv- 
Management group and soil stew gy 3 produc- 
ability ability tivity ® 
Grour 4: 
Dexter silt loam, rolling phase-_-.| Very good-. High. 
Pickwick silt loam, rolling phase *_| Good_-_-__-- Do. 
Pickwick silt loam, eroded rolling |_..do...-.-.- Moderate. 
phase.‘ 
Dexter silt loam, eroded rolling |.-.do_.__--- Do. 
phase.‘ 
Group 5: 
ast silty clay loam, eroded |.-.do..----- High. 
undulating phase. 
Maury silt loam, rolling phase_. |... do....... Very high. 


Srconp-Ciass So1ts—Fain To ppge CROr AND ; Fars to Excevtent Pasturs 
AND 


Grovur 5—Continued. 


Maury silty clay loam, eroded | Fair_._-._- Pair....2-25 High. 
rolling phase. 
Maury silty clay loam, severely | Poor__...-- Poor...--.- Moderate, 
eroded rolling phase.® 
Grotr 6: 
Egam silty clay loam__-.-.-...- Fairs oocscc Very good..| High. 
Grovr 7: 
Briensburg silt loam_.-.-.-.-.-. Very good-_-|..- doi .cu-22 Moderate. 
Eupora fine sandy loam..-------|--- (> (oe eee Papen cs (a eee Do. 
Grovp 8: 
Lindside silt-loam_..-.----.-.-- Good... __-- Excellent...| High. 
Hymon silt loam..-..-.-.---.-.]--- dows ceseclice do....-.- Moderate, 
Hymon fine sandy loam__..-----|--. do._--.--|-.- do.-...-. 0. 
Lindside silty clay loam 5__......| Fair._._---|-.- do_.----- Do. 
Group 9: 
Humphreys cherty silt loam_-_._|-.-- do__----- Very good -_. Do. 
Greendale cherty silt loam, un- |---do__--_--|--- dows. Do. 
dulating phase. 
Ennis cherty silt loam._..---.--|--- ( emeeaeere eee do_..-.-- Do. 
Greendale cherty silt loam, roll- |-..do_..__-. Good. -_.... Do. 
ing phase.® 
Group 10: 
Freeland silt loam, undulating | Very good-_-|--- d6.2-2522 Do. 
phase. 
Freeland silt loam, eroded undu- | Good_-__---|--- do_...--- Do. 
lating phase. . 
actin silt loam, undulating | Very good-.|--. do.----.. Do. 
phase. 
Paden silt loam, eroded undulat- | Good--.-_--|--- do_._.-.- Do. 
ing phase. 
Dickson silt loam, undulating | Very good--|__. do..----- Do. 
phase. 
Dickson silt loam, eroded undu- | Good....--|--- d0.ececec Do. 
lating phase. 
Dulac silt loam, undulating phase_! Very good. -!-__- Advevsocc Do. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tania 5.—Soils of Decatur County, Tenn., arranged by use suitability 
classes and management groups, with ratings for workability, con- 
servability, and general productivity of each soil—Continued 


Seconp-Cxass Soits—Farr to Goop Cropiann; Farr To Exce.uEnt Pasture 


Lanp-——Continued 
General 
Management group and soil vines Gey produe- 
y 
Grovr 10—Continued 
Dulac silt loam, slightly eroded | Very good_.| Good...... Moderate. 
undulating phase. 
Dulac silt loam, eroded undu- | Good ----.-|--- do__----.- Do. 
lating phase. 
Savannah loam, undulating phase_| Very good--|_-- do.-_.-.- Do. 
Savannah loam, eroded undu- | Good -_----|.-- do_..-.-- Do. 
lating phase. 
Wolftever silt loam__.-.-.-_.-.- Very good..|._. do...---- Do. 
Wolftever silt loam, slightly |...do_-.-.._|-.- Cs (eee Do. 
eroded phase. 
Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded | Good -- ----|--- O0sccasee Do. 
phase, 
Grovp il: 
Dulac silt loam, rolling phase---_|__- OO. 222552)554 C) Ce ee Do. 
Dickson silt loam, rolling phase- -|_-_ do..-.-.-}..- do__----- Do. 
Freeland silt loam, rolling phase--|_-- dos 222=2|=2< doss--255 Do. 
Paden silt loam, rolling phase. -_-_|_-_ do. 22-2251225 do_-.~-.. Do. 
Savannah loam, rolling phase... .|.._ (eae ane do......- Do. 


Turrp-CLass Sorrs—Poor to Farr Crortanp; Fam ro Very Goop Pastrurs 
Lanp 


Group 11—Continued: 


Dole silt loam, eroded rolling | Good____-- Fair_._-.-- Low. 
phase. 
Dickson silt loam, eroded rolling |--.do.-.--..|..- do.-.-.-- Do. 
phase. 
arene silt loam, eroded rolling |...do..-----|--- d0zsescex Do. 
phase. 
Heee silt loam, eroded rolling |._-.do__.----|--- dole sae: Do. 
phase. 
payenpab loam, eroded rolling |~.-do..--...|.-. do..-.... Do. 
phase. 
Bodine silt loam, rolling phase. -.|_.- dovsc2- ecu do_.----- Do. 
Bodine silt loam, eroded rolling |.--do.-.-.--|.-- do....--- . 
phase. 
Tippah silt loam, rolling phase_-.|.-_ Cc eres becdOscc-ce: Do. 
appar ailt loam, eroded rolling |.--do.._-.-- Poor..----- Do. 
phase.’ 
Grovp 12: 
Dexter silty clay loam, severely | Fair_.-.... Se eee Do. 
eroded rolling phase. 
Pickwick silty clay loam, severely |...do.__...- Fair_..--.- Do. 
eroded rolling phase, 
Group 13: 
Bruno loamy fine sand........-- Good. .._-- Good_....- Moderate. 
Grovur 14: 
Taft silt loam.--_---_--_.----.-|--- do.-.-.-- epidOsece oe Low. 
Hatchie silt loam_..--..-.--_--.|..- dois cece beedOseusucd Do. 
Hatchie fine sandy loam...-_.-.- Very good__!... do.---.-. Do. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tanta 5.—Sodls of Decatur County, Tenn., arranged by use suitability 
classes and management groups, with ratings for workability, con- 
servability, and. general productivity of each soil—Continued 


Tutrp-Cxiass So1ns—Poor to Fam Cropiann; Farr to Very Goop Pasture 
Lanp—Continued 


General 
ls Work- Conserv- 
Management group and soil sae sae ~ 
5B! Broup ability ! ability 2 ahah 3 
Group 15: 
Talbott silty clay loam, eroded | Fair..____- Good......_| Moderate. 
undulating phase.‘ 
Talbott silt loam, rolling phase ¢__| Good______ Fair_-_.--- Do. 
Talbott silty clay loam, eroded | Fair.._..._|_..do_______ Do. 
rolling phase. 
Talbott stony silt loam, rolling | Poor..__.__|___ do_--.- Do 
phase 
Groop 16: 
Bodine cherty- silt loam, rolling | Fair.______ Good. -__.-- Low. 
phase. 
Shubuta-Savannah fine sandy | Good_____- Fair.. 2... Do. 
loams, rolling phases. 
Shubuta-Luverne fine sandy |.--do_..____]__- do._----- Do. 
loams, rolling phases. 
Fourta-Crass Soi.s—Poor Crorcanp; Poor to Goop Pasture Lanp 


Group 16—Continued: 


Shubuta-Savannah clay loams, | Fair___.__- Poor..--... Low. 
eroded rolling phases. 
Shubuta-Luverne. clay loams, |__-do-.._.__|__- do..-.--- Do. 
eroded rolling phases. 
Group 17: 
Dexter silt loam, hilly phase §____]___ do_._.-.. Fair_--....| Moderate. 
Pickwick silt loam, hilly phase 5__|___ do.____--|-_. do_.----. Do. 
Pickwick silt loam, eroded hilly |...do.__._.. Poor__-.--- Low. 
phase. 
Pickwick silty clay loam, severely } Poor_______|__- Odsc2.s03 Do. 
eroded hilly phase. 
Dexter silty clay loam, severely |...do...._--|_-. do..-.-.. Do. 
eroded hilly phase. 
Waynesboro fine sandy loam_.... Fair_---.--}.-- C0 eee Moderate. 
Group 18: 
Melvin silt loam____-.-_--.-----|--- 
Beechy silt loam__---.-----.---|--. 
Beechy fine sandy loam 
Robertaville silt loam_._._--.---|__- 
Almo silt loam__--.---.--------].-- 
Groovp 19: 
Dulac silty clay loam, severely |__.do____--- Poor.-_----- Very low. 
eroded rolling phase. 
Dickson silty clay loam, severely |...do...-..-]..- do.-.-.-. Do. 
eroded rolling phase. 
Freeland silty clay loam, severely |...do__-----].-- do.._.--- Do. 
eroded rolling phase, 
Paden silty clay loam, severely |...do___.___}_.. do_-_-.-- Do. 
eroded rolling phase. 
Savannah clay loam, severely |._.do...----|..- dows2c-. Do. 
eroded rolling phase, 
Bodine silty clay loam, severely |...do._-----|-.- C3 Co ern Do. 


eroded rolling phase. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tastz 5.—Soitls of Decatur County, Tenn., arranged by use suitability 
classes and management groups, with ratings for workability, con- 
servability, and general productivity of each sotl—Continued 


Fourra-C1iass So1ts—Poor Cropuanp; Poor ro Goop Pasture Lanp—Con. 


General 
Management group and soil ae i Conor ae 
Grovp 20: 

Talbott stony silty clay loam, | Poor__...-- Poor...-..- Moderate. 
eroded rolling phase. 

Talbott stony silty clay loam, |...do_...__- Very poor__| Low. 
severely eroded rolling phase. 

Talbott silty clay loam, severely | Fair.__-..- Poor_-_--.-- Do, 
eroded rolling phase. 

Talbott silt loam, hilly phase. _--_|-__ do__._---|-.- dos-cuss Do. 

Talbott silty clay loam, eroded | Poor_..-__-}_.- do_..---- Do. 
hilly phase. 

Talbots stony silt loam, hilly |--.do_-_.__- Very poor._| Moderate. 
phase. 

Talbott stony silty clay loam, | Very poor. -|._. do._.-... Poor. 
eroded hilly phase. 

Safford very fine sandy loam, | Fair_._.._. Poor...---- Moderate. 
hilly phase. 

Inman silt loam, hilly phase-...._|_._ do. 22522 -|522 do___.-_- Do. 

Inman silty clay loam, eroded | Poor.._----}-.- dosseccec Do. 
hilly phase. 

Group 21: 

Bodine silt loam, hilly phase......| Fair__..__- Fair__.--.- Low. 

Bodine silt loam, eroded hilly |.--do_..._.- Poor.-.---- Do, 
phase. 

Bene cherty silt loam, hilly | Poor__...-. Fair. __-.-. Do. 
phase. 

Bodine cherty silt loam, eroded |...do....---|_.- do_.___-- Do. 
hilly phase. 

one gravelly silt loam, hilly |.~._do_....._|___ do__...-- Do. 
phase. 

Etowah gravelly silt loam, eroded |_..do_..--.- Poor_...... Do. 


hilly phase, 


Firra-Ciass Sors—Very Poor Cropiann; Poor To Very Poor Pasture 
Lanp; Prosasiy Best Suirep ro Forest UNDER PRESENT ConDITIONS 


Group 22: 
Bodine cherty silt loam, severely 
eroded hilly phase. 

Talbott stony silty clay loam, 
severely eroded hilly phase. 
Talbott silty clay loam, severely 

eroded hilly phase. 
Shubuta-Savannah clay loams, 
severely eroded rolling phases. 
Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams, 
severely eroded hilly phases. 
Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams, 
eroded hilly phases. 
Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams, 
eroded hilly phases. 
Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams, 
severely eroded hilly phases. 
Safford clay loam, severely 
eroded hilly phase. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Very low. 
Very poor__| Very poor__| Low. 


Poor.__----|--- do_._.--. Do. 
Fair_....-.|.-- do.------ Very low 
Very poor_.|-..do____.__ Do. 
Poor___---- J d0stence2 Do. 
a6idOses ec -|-.- do_....-- Do. 
Very poor__|_.. Cs (see Do. 
Poor_...---|--- do.....-- Low. 
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Tanz 5.—Soils of Decatur County, Tenn., arranged by use suitability 
classes and management groups, with ratings for workability, con- 
servability, and general productivity of each soil—Continued 


Firra-Cxiass Sors—Very Poor Cropnuanp; Poor to Very Poor Pasture 
Lanp; Propasty Best Surtap ro Forest Unper Present Conpirions—Con. 


General 
. Work- Conserv- 
Management group and soil ability! ability 2 produe: 
Group 22—Continued 

Ruston fine sandy loam, eroded | Poor....--- Poor..--.-- Low. 
hilly phase. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, severely |-.-do__----- Very poor_.| Very low. 
eroded hilly phase. 

Tippah silty clay loam, severely | Fair._...--]... do....... Do. 
eroded rolling phase. 

Etowah gravelly silt loam, severe- | Poor...-.--].-. do. ..-... Do. 
ly eroded hilly phase. 

Rough gullied land (Cuthbert | Very poor. -|.-- do_------ Do. 
and Luverne soil materials). 

Rough gullied land (Savannah |...do_-....-|-.. do.---.-- Do. 
and Ruston soil materials). 

Rough gullied land (Tippah and |...do.....-.j.-. do...-.-- Do. 
Dulac soil materials). 

Rough gullied land (Freeland and |.-.do.._-.--]--- do..----- Do. 
Paden soil materials). 

Rough gullied land (Etowah and |---do..-----|--- do_..---- Do. 
Dexter soil materials). 

Rough gullied land (Talbott soil |...do.....--|..- d0ss22.2 Do. 
material). 

Bodine cherty silt loam, steep |-.-do ._---- Poor------- Low. 
phase. 

Soeauenee very fine sandy |-.-do____.-- Very poor. _| Very low. 
loam. 

Cuthbert-Savannah fine sandy | Fair_.---.-/.-. do.------ Do. 
loams, hilly phases. 

Cuthbert-Luverne fine sandy |_--do---_.--|--- do_------ Do. 
loams, hilly phases. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, hilly |---do__----- Poor.__---- Low. 
phase. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, steep | Very poor..| Very poor-- Do. 
phase. 

Eraweh gravelly silt loam, steep |..-do..-..-- Poor_------ Do. 
phase. 

Telnet stony silt loam, steep {-.-do._...-- Very poor_-| Do. 
phase. 

Rolling stony lend (Talbott and j_-.do__----- Poor___---- Very low. 
Colbert soil materials). 

Hilly stony land (Talbott and |...do....-.- Very poor_-| Do. 


Colbert soil materials). 


1 Workability refers to ease of tillage, harvesting, and other field operations. 
Texture, structure, consistence, stoniness, and degree of slope are important 
among the properties that affect sider drama 

2 Conservability refers to the ease with which the productivity and workability 
of the soil can be maintained. The degree to which the soil responds to good 
management practices is also reflected in the conservability of the soil. 

3 Productivity refers to the capacity of the soils to produce crops. The soil 
may be productive of a crop but not well suited to it because of poor workability, 
poor conservability, or both. 

4 Second-class soils. 

5 Third-class soils. 

* Fourth-class soils. 
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Information from farmers, soil surveyors, extension workers, ex- 
periment station personnel, and others who work with the soil was 
obtained and used in classifying the soils, A farmer, for example, 
knows that some soils on his farm are better suited to agricultura 
than others and will volunteer his information. After gathering such 
information and comparing soils on farms and among farms, the soils 
of the county were placed in approximately their order of suitability 
for agriculture. In some instances experience was lacking. When 
this occurred, the soils were ranked by comparing them with similar 
soils for which information was available. 

The five use suitability groupings express judgment as to the rela- 
tive suitability of the various soils for the present agriculture of the 
area, but they should not be taken as a recommendation for use. 
Other circumstances must be taken into account in determining what 
is the best use on a particular farm. 


FIRST-CLASS SOILS 


First-class soils are productive, easy to work, and easy to conserve; 
consequently, they are physically well suited to common crops of the 
area. They are good to excellent both for crops requiring tillage and 
for permanent pasture. They are relatively well supplied with or- 
ganic matter and plant nutrients in comparison with other soils in 
the county, but some crops grown on them respond to fertilization. 
They contain more lime than most other soils of the county but are 
nevertheless usually slightly deficient in it, They are well drained 
but their physical properties are such that they retain moisture well 
and provide an adequate and even supply for plant growth. Good 
tilth is easily obtained and maintained. he range of moisture con- 
ditions suitable for tillage is comparatively wide, Air, moisture, 
and roots peneirere all parts of the subsoils freely. 

None of these soils has any prominent adverse soil conditions, 
They are almost free of stone, have relief favorable to soil conserva- 
tion and tillage, and are not severely eroded or highly susceptible to 
erosion. They are relatively high in natural fertility and easily 
tilled; they do not present any serious problem in conserving soil 
fertility or soil material. 


SECOND-CLASS SOILS 


Second-class soils are good for agriculture. They are fair to good 
for crops requiring tillage and fair to excellent for permanent pasture. 

Second-class soils are at least moderately productive of most of the 
crops commonly grown in the area. Their physical properties are 
at least moderate y favorable for tillage, maintenance of good tilth, 
and normal circulation and retention of moisture. None occupies 
slopes greater than 12 to 15 percent, is sufficiently cherty to interfere 
seriously with tillage, or is severely eroded. Each is moderately de- 
ficient in one or more properties that contribute to productivity, work- 
ability, or conservability, but not so deficient as to be poorly suited 
to crops requiring tillage. 

The soils of the class vary widely in deficiencies. Some are fertile 
but sloping and moderately eroded; others are almost level and un- 
eroded but relatively low in plant nutrients or restricted in drainage. 
In consequence, management requirements vary greatly. The soils 
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are relatively similar in suitabilities for agriculture, but the manage- 
ment practices needed to obtain the benefits of their suitabilities are 
greatly different. 
THIRD-CLASS SOILS 
Third-class soils are fair for agriculture. They are poor to fair for 
crops requiring tillage and fair to very good for permanent pasture. 
ach soil is so deficient in workability, conservability, or produc- 
tivity, or in some combination of the three, that its suitability for 
crops requiring tillage is definitely limited. These soils are better 
suited to crops requiring tillage than Fourth-class soils but are less 
well suited than Second-class soils. They are limited for tilled crops 
because of one or more of the following: Low content of plant nu- 
trients and organic matter, low water-holding capacity, undesirable 
texture, structure, or consistence, prone Stopes chertiness, or inade- 
quate natural drainage. Because of their diverse characteristics, 
soils of this group range widely in management requirements. 


FOURTH-CLASS SOILS 


Fourth-class soils are poorly suited to crops that require tillage, 
and poor to very good for permanent pasture. They are poor agri- 
cultural soils mainly because they are suited to o limited number of 
uses. Nevertheless, if other soils suited to permanent pasture are in 

eat demand, some of these may be the most important soils on certain 

arms. 

Each soil of this group is so difficult to work or conserve, or both, 
that management practices necessary for successful growing of crops 
that require tillage are not feasible under present conditions. On 
some farms, however, soils well suited to crops requiring tillage may 
be so limited that the farmer has to manage his Fourth-class soils 
intensively so he can use them for tilled crops. The intensity of 
management given areas of Fourth-class soils used for crops, how- 
ever, is generally inadequate for good soil conservation. On farms 
where the acreage of soils well suited to crops is adequate, Fourth- 
class soils are generally used for pasture. As for soils of the Third 
class, management requirements, both for crops requiring tillage and 
for pasture, vary widely among Fourth-class soils. 


FIFTH-CLASS SOILS 


Fifth-class soils are very poorly suited to agriculture. They are 
very poor for crops requiring tillage and poor to very poor for per- 
manent pasture. Each soil of this group is so difficult to work, so 
difficult to conserve, so low in productivity, or has such combinations 
of these unfavorable properties that it is generally not feasible to 
apply the management necessary to grow crops requiring tillage. 

ach is so low in content of plant nutrients or so poor in moisture 
relationships, or both, that common pasture plants produce little feed. 

Thess soils are apparently best suited to forest under present con- 
ditions, even though they are likely less productive of forest than 
soils of any of the preceding groups. Existing conditions in the 
locality or on the farm may require the use of some Fifth-class soils 
for pasture or crops, even though they are now poorly suited to that 
use. 
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SOIL USE AND MANAGEMENT °® 


Ali soils in one use suitability class have a similar degree of suit- 
ability for agriculture, but it does not follow that all soils in that class 
will respond to the same use and management practices. Soils in one 
class differ in workability, conservability, and productivity and 
therefore differ oonsidarably in the use and management they re- 
quire. One soil may require special practices to improve work- 
ability, and another special practices to improve conservability, yet 
both may be in the same use suitability class. Because this is so 
it is necessary to break the use suitability classes down into groups of 
soils similar in use and management requirements and then suggest 
suitable use and management for each group. 

Suggesting management practices is difficult, however, for man- 
agement requirements differ according to soil use. Management of 
soils used for tilled crops differs from management of the same soils 
used for pasture. In fact, if the rotation is different, management is 
not identical even when a soil is used for the same crop. ‘The man- 
agement of one crop in a rotation generally affects the production of 
the other crops. management of a given soil on one farm, fur- 
thermore, may not be entirely like that necessary for the same kind 
of soil on another farm. This is so because management of a given 
soil is affected by the kinds of soil with which it is associated, the type 
of agriculture carried on, and other conditions peculiar to the par- 
ticular farm. Even general recommendations must often be modi- 
fied when put into practice. This must be considered in reading in 
the section on Management Groups. 


MANAGEMENT GROUPS 


Soils of this county requiring about the same use and management 
are placed in 22 groups. As can be noted in table 5, the soils in one 
management group usually belong to the same use suitability class. 
In some instances, however, soils of different classes, as for example, 
First- and Second-class soils, are placed in one management group be- 
cause they apparently need the same management. 

The various management groups are separately discussed and some 
segoetions concerning Management are made. The discussions are 
confined chiefly to pointing out the principal deficiencies of the soils 
so the reader may gain a general cles of what needs to be done to 
use his soils productively. The management practices suggested are 
those thought good under conditions existing on many farms in the 
area and can be used as a guide in determining what practices are 
generally suitable. The management practices suggested are those 
used to define the level of management necessary to Scan crop yields 
listed in columns B of table 6. It is recognized that certain of the 
suggested practices may not be feasible for many farmers in the area 
under present conditions. Also, combinations of practices other than 
those suggested may be used to achieve the same result. For example, 


° Suil use refers to broad classes of use into which soils can be placed; that is, 
for crops requiring tillage, for permanent pasture, or for forest, Soil manage- 
ment refers to such practices as choice and rotation of crops, application of 
lime, commercial fertilizer, manure, and crop residues; tillage practices; and 
engineering mensures for controlling water on the land, 
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nitrogen is necessary to maintain yields of many crops, but the essential 
nitrogen can be supplied by using legumes, manure, commercial ferti- 
lizer, or a combination of the three. The best method of supplyin 
nitrogen will depend on conditions on the particular farm. A soi 
test is a helpful guide to fertilization. See your county agent about 
getting your soil tested. 

The management groupings are based on similarities in the manage- 
ment requirements that should be met for crops requiring tillage, but 
management requirements for permanent pasture are also discussed. 
Generally, requirements for permanent pasture are about the same 
for all soils in one management group, but requirements for tilled crops 
may be very different among the soils in one group, chiefly because 
tillage itself brings more exacting management requirements for most 
soils of the area. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 1—WELL-DRAINED NONCHERTY BROWN SOILS OF THE BOTTOM 


LANDS 
Bruno fine sandy loam. Shannon fine sandy loam. 
Ennis silt loam. Shannon silt loam, 


Huntington silt loam. 


pinpaseibent group 1 is made up of good to excellent crop and pas- 
ture soils. All of them are high to very high in productivity and 
easily to very easily worked and conserved. They are nearly level 
and not subject to erosion. All are relatively high in lime, organic 
matter, and plant nutrients and are replenished periodically by addi- 
tions of fresh sediment. Moisture conditions are favorable for plant 
aides The soils are well drained but are subject to flooding, chiefly 

uring winter and spring. Susceptibility to floods limits their use 
suitability. 

Management requirements.—Soils of this group are physically 
suited to intensive use, but danger of flooding limits their use largely 
to summer annual crops. They are well suited to corn and man 
forage crops and very well suited to summer annual hay crops suc 
as lespedeza and soybeans, Fertilization or liming it not needed for 
continued high yields of crops for which the soils are suited and used, 
but a good response is obtained from fertilizer and lime in many 
places. Yields of corn are increased in some areas by using a short 
rotation that includes a legume crop to be turned under. Management 
of these soils is concerned chiefly with improving tillage practices and 
more timely seeding of higher yielding varieties. 

These soils are particulatly well suited to pasture, chiefly because 
they have very favorable moisture relations and relatively high fer- 
tility. They are subject to flooding, however, which may damage 
the pasture by depositing mud. Weeds grow vigorously and are a 
definite detriment to pastures. The generally smooth surface of the 
soils greatly facilitates eradication of weeds by mowing. The pas- 
tures may respond to treatment with lime and fertilizer, but their re- 
quirement for such treatment is not exacting. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2—WELL-DRAINED BROWN SOILS OF THE COLLUVIAL LANDS 


Alva fine sandy loam. Tigrett silt loam. 
Emory silt loam. 

The soils of management group 2—well-drained brown soils of 
colluvial lands—are good to excellent for crops and pasture. They 
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have high to very high productivity and are easily to very easily 
worked and conserved. They are gently sloping. Surface drainage 
is good, but they are not subject to erosion in many places. They are 
well drained and differ from soils of group 1 in being subject to floods 
only for very short periods, All are relatively high in lime, organic 
matter, and plant nutrients. Moisture conditions are favorable for 
plant growth. Crops can withstand both droughts and extended wet 
periods. The soils are well suited to a wide variety of crops, including 
corn, cotton, and lespedeza. They are also well suited to clover, 
alfalfa, and other crops not commonly grown in the county. The 
soils occur in small areas but are very important to the farm on which 
they occur. 

Management requirements.—The soils of this group are suited to 
intensive use, and comparatively good yields can be obtained without 
fertilization. They respond very well to good management, however, 
and will produce greatly increased yields if fertilization and crop 
rotation are practiced. The rotation presumably can be short but it 
should include a legume crop. A rotation of wheat, red clover, corn, 
and soybeans appears to be suitable. In this rotation other small 
grains can be substituted for wheat, and cotton, sorghum, or vegetables 
may be used instead of corn or soybeans, : 

Most of the fertilizing elements are needed to increase crop yields 
and maintain them at a high level. Lime, Pbcsphate: and possibly 
potash are needed for the Jegume crops, especially the deep-rooted 
ones. The legume crop, especially if turned under, should supply 
adequate nitrogen for most other crops in the rotation. Phosphorus 
should bring a good response from all crops. Potash may be needed. 
The need for potash will depend largely on the crop to be grown or the 
amounts previously applied. 

All of these soils are easily maintained in good tilth. They can be 
cultivated over a fairly wide range in moisture conditions without 
damage. They are not generally susceptible to erosion, but in some 
places terraces or diversion ditches may be advisable to divert runoff 
from upland slopes from these soils. 

These soils are well suited to pasture, chiefly because they have 
favorable moisture conditions and relatively high fertility. Never: 
theless, lime and phosphorus are required in most places if highly 
productive pastures are to be established and maintained. Some 
mixture of orchard grass, redtop, bluegrass, white clover, red clover, 
and Ladino clover is well suited. Weeds grow vigorously and are 
detrimental to the pasture because they compete for moisture and 
crowd out desirable pasture plants. Periodic mowing will aid in 
controlling weeds. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8—-UNDULATING WELL-DRAINED NONCHERTY FRIABLE RED AND 
BROWN SOILS OF THE TERRACE LANDS 


Dexter silt loam, eroded undulating Pickwick silt loam, eroded undulating 
phase. phase, 
Humphreys silt loam, Pickwick silt loam, undulating phase. 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam, 

The soils of management group 3 are gently a ae and good to 
excellent for both crops and pasture. All are high M productive and 
easily to very easily worked and conserved. They have mild slopes, 
are not seriously eroded, and are not especially susceptible to erosion. 
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All are relatively high in organic matter and plant nutrients, com- 
yates to the soils of the uplands, and all have moisture conditions 
avorable for plant growth, 

Management requirements.—The soils of this group are suited to 
intensive use for a wide variety of crops, including corn, cotton, small 
grains, alfalfa, red clover, crimson clover, sweetclover, and various 
vegetable crops. Provided legumes are included and other manage- 
ment requirements are met, the soils can be conserved and their produc- 
tivity maintained or increased under a rotation that includes a row 
crop every third year. Winter cover crops and green manure crops 
are esta: means of conserving soil moisture, improving tilth, and 
su plying nitrogen and humus. 

e soils of this group are generally deficient in lime, phosphorus 
and nitrogen. Properly conserved manure is an excellent source o: 
both nitrogen and potash, but it should be supplemented with a phos- 
phate fertilizer to obtain a balance of plant nutrients. Corn, cotton,. 
and small grains respond well to a complete fertilizer. The legumes, 
especially deep-rooted ones, require lime and phosphorus, but if 
inoculated, need no nitrogen. An inoculated legume crop, especially 
if it is turned under, will generally supply the needed nitrogen for 
other crops in a short rotation. 

Good tilth is easily maintained, and tillage can be carried on over a 
fairly wide range of moisture conditions without seriously impairing 
the physical properties of the soils. Controlling erosion and con- 
serving soil moisture are not serious problems when crops are prop- 
erly chosen and adequately fertilized and limed. Mechanical devices 
for controlling erosion are not generally needed, but contour tillage 
is a good practice wherever feasible. 

Though soils of this group are physically very well suited to pas- 
ture, they are seldom used for that purpose because they are so well 
suited to more intensive use. When they are used for pasture, man- 
agement is concerned principally with supplying amendments, chiefly 
lime and phosphorus, to suitable pasture plants, Other requirements 
include proper control of grazing and scattering of droppings. On 
pastures that receive adequate amendments and are properly grazed, 
the problem of weed control is not serious, but mowing is necessary 
to remove excess herbage and undesirable plants. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4—ROLLING WELI-DRAINED FRIABLE RED SOILS OF THE TERRACE 
LANDS (NOT SEVERELY ERODED) 


Dexter silt loam, eroded rolling phase. Pickwick silt loam, eroded rolling phase. 
Dexter silt loam, rolling phase. Pickwick silt loam, rolling phase. 
Management group 4 is composed of good crop and good to excellent 
asture soils, all moderate to high in productivity, easy to work, and 
airly easy to conserve. They are on 5- to 12-percent slopes and are 
moderately susceptible to erosion, but none is now seriously eroded. 
They are moderately high in organic matter and plant nutrients and 
have moisture conditions favorable for plant growth. 

These soils have a wide range in use suitability. They are suited 
to a wide variety of crops, including corn, cotton, small grains, soy- 
beans, peanuts, and many vegetable crops. Properly limed and fer- 
tilized, they are well suited to alfalfa, red clover, and similar crops. 

Management requirements.—To increase and maintain crop yields 
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at a higher level, systematic crop rotation and fertilization are re- 
quired. When other management requirements are met, these soils 
can be conserved under a 4- to 6-year rotation. A suitable rotation 
is wheat, red clover and grass for 3 years, corn followed by a cover 
crop, and cotton. Barley, rye, or oats can be substituted for wheat, 
and soybeans, sweetpotatoes, or a vegetable crop may replace the corn 
or cotton. Vetch or crimson clover can be used for the cover crop. 

These soils are generally deficient in lime, phosphorus, and nitrogen. 
The legumes, especially the deep-rooted ones, require lime and phos- 
phorus but, if inoculated, do not need nitrogen. An inoculated leg- 
ume, especially if it is turned under, will generally supply the nitro- 
gen other crops in a rotation need. All crops respond to phosphorus, 
and a good response is expected from a complete fertilizer applied to 
corn, cotton, and small grains. Properly conserved manure 1s a good 
source of nitrogen and potash, but it should be supplemented with a 
phosphate fertilizer to obtain a balance of plant nutrients. 

Good tilth is easily maintained, and tillage can be carried on over 
a fairly wide range of moisture conditions without impairing the phys 
ical properties of the soils. The soils are moderately susceptible to 
erosion, but runoff and erosion control should not be serious problems 
if other management practices are good. Contour tillage should be 
practiced wherever feasible, however, and contour strip cropping 
may be advisable on the long slopes. If these soils are to be used for 
cultivated crops, terraces may be necessary in some places. Terraces 
should be effective because the soils are permeable and have regular 
slopes. 

These soils are physically well suited to pasture. Pasture manage- 
ment will be concerned chiefly with supplying amendments, chiefly 
lime and phosphorus, to suitable pasture plants. Other requirements 
are proper control of grazing and scattering of droppings. Weed 
control is not a serious problem on pastures adequately fertilized and 
limed and properly grazed, but mowing is necessary. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 5—UNDULATING AND ROLLING WELL-DRAINED BROWN PHOS- 
PHATIC SOILS OF THE UPLANDS 


Maury silt loam, rolling phase. Maury silty clay loam, eroded undu- 
Maury silty clay loam, eroded rolling lating phase. 

phase. Maury silty clay loam, severely eroded 
rolling phase. 


Soils of management prone 5 are good for crops and good to 
excellent for pasture. They are undulating to rolling, with slopes 
of2to12percent, They vary considerably in susceptibility to erosion, 
but most of them are moderately susceptible. 6 group includes 
soils varying from uneroded to severely eroded. Compared to other 
upland soils, these soils are high in plant nutrients, especially phos- 
phorus. Their content of phosphorus is high, but the content of 
other elements, especially nitrogen, varies greatly depending on the 
degree of erosion and the cropping system that has been followed. 
The soils are suited to all the common crops of the county. 
Management requirements —The management practices should be 
concerned with maintenance or increase of nitrogen, potash, and 
organic matter. Practices to control runoff and erosion and to 
increase the water available for growing plants should be followed. 
980480—54—11 
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It is desirable to keep the soils in a rotation that includes close-growing 
crops, preferably Hear vocted legumes, most. of the time. Suitable 
is a rotation of cotton or corn, small grain, and red clover and grass 
for 3 years for hay or pasture. The inclusion of as many pasture 
crops as feasible is considered a good practice, for bluegrass and 
clovers do better on these soils than on most others in the county. 

The factor most generally limiting crop production is need of 
nitrogen, but some potassium is also needed in places. The available 
supply of phosphorus is apparently adequate for all crops. Lime is 
necessary for best results with the legumes, especially those that 
are deep-rooted. In the rotation eubEosted the leguminous crops 
may be depended upon to maintain the needed supply of nitrogen, 
especially after the nitrogen content of the soils has fen built up to 
a fairly high level. A few leguminous crops turned under would 
aid in building the content of oth nitrogen and organic-matter to 
a relatively high level. The quantity of each fertilizer to apply 
naturally will vary with past management of the soil. In some areas 
it may not be necessary to apply potash, and where manure is used 
liberally, potash may be left out of the fertilizer mixture entirely. 
Manure, either in the form of manure crops or barnyard litter, is 
very beneficial to most crops. It is especially helpful in establishing 
a stand on severely eroded spots. 

High susceptibility to erosion makes contour tillage and a vegetative 
cover very important on these soils. A cover crop, preferably of 
legumes, following the intertilled crops not only aids in controllin 
erosion but also adds needed nitrogen and organic matter to the soil 
Terracing should be considered for the longer slopes if intertilled 
crops must be grown. Terracing usually will not be necessary for 
controlling runoff on short slopes if the rotation consists chiefly of 
close-growing crops. Strip cropping may be practicable and desir- 
able in many places on long and relatively uniform slopes. 

These soils can be made to produce excellent pastures, provided 
they receive lime and potash. After a good sod is established, 
additional potash may not be necessary. Liming and fertilization are 
intended to aid the growth of legumes, which will in turn fix nitrogen 
for the other plants in the pasture mixture. Moderate grazing and 
clipping of ungrazed spots will also aid in promoting the growth of 
legumes. The scattering of droppings likewise aids in the even dis- 
tribution of potash and nitrogen and insures uniform grazing. Clip- 
ping of weeds will aid in keeping a stand of more desirable pasture 
crops. With proper liming and fertilization, some mixture of orchard 
grass, white clover, Ladino clover, and red clover is suitable. On 
the severely eroded areas, an application of barnyard manure will 
aid in establishing the stand. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 6—MODERATELY WELL DRAINED HEAVY SOILS 
OF THE BOTTOM LANDS 


Egam silty clay loam, the only soil of management group 6, is a 
first-bottom soil subject to periodic overflow. Compared to other 
soils of the county, it has a high content of lime, organic matter, and 

lant nutrients. The supply of moisture for Stoning plants is low, 

owever, and crops are very susceptible to injury from droughts. 
Susceptibility to overflow and to droughts makes the use suitability 
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very limited. The soil is well suited to soybeans, lespedeza, sorgo, 
and: spring oats but poorly suited to corn. It is unsuited to cotton, 
small grains, or crops such as crimson clover, alfalfa, or red clover. 

Management requirements—This soil can be intensively used for 
the crops to which it is suited. Crop yields apparently can be main- 
tained under continuous cropping without fertilization. The man- 
agement will be concerned chiefly with selection of drought-resistant 
varieties and improved seedbed preparation and tillage practices. The 
tilth is poor. The soil can be cultivated over only a very narrow 
range of moisture conditions. The seedbed, consequently, is often 
insufficiently prepared, and tillage practices are frequently poorly 
timed and inadequate. A well-prepared seedbed will promote better 
germination of seed and better early growth of crops. The use of 
a rotation that includes a legume and the plowing under of green- 
ape crops should improve the tilth as well as the productivity of 
the soil. 

The soil is fairly well suited to pasture, but its associations are 
such that it is rarely so used. Fair pastures can be obtained just by 
preparing the seedbed and seeding. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 7—-IMPERFECTLY DRAINED SOILS OF THE COLLUVIAL LANDS 
Briensburg silt loam. Eupora fine sandy loam. 


The soils of management group 7 are good for crops and good to 
excellent for pasture. They are not generally subject to overflow, 
but they receive additional sediments from adjacent upland slopes, 
They are strongly to very strongly acid, medium in organic matter, 
moderately low in most plant nutrients, They have friable permeable 
profiles and moisture relations satisfactory for plant growth except 
in wet seasons. The soils are in small individual areas but are very 
important to the farms where they occur, chiefly because they are 
associated with much less productive upland soils. They are some- 
what limited in use suitability by imperfect drainage but are suited 
to corn, cotton, lespedeza, sweetclover, sorghum, and most other com- 
mon crops of the county. They are less well suited to red clover or 
crimson clover and are very poorly suited to alfalfa. 

Management requirements —Although these soils are suited to in- 
tensive use, a short rotation that includes a legume and fertilization 
are generally necessary to maintain or increase crop yields. A 4-year 
rotation consisting of wheat, legumes and grass, corn, and soybeans 
appears suitable. Another suitable rotation consists of wheat, sweet- 
clover, and corn. In this last rotation other small grains can be sub- 
stituted for wheat, and sorghum, cotton, or vegetables for the corn. 
Longer rotations suitable for use include 2 to 4 years of grasses and 
lepuTnes mixed and 1 or 2 years of a cultivated crop. Some mixture 
of white clover, lespedeza, alsike clover, tall fescue, and orchard grass, 
or a mixture of only some of these, can be grown for hay or pasture. 

Fair crop yields are obtained without fertilization, but to increase 
yields and maintain them at a high level most of the common elements 
are needed. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash are needed for the 
legume crops, particularly those that are deep-rooted. The legume 
crop, especially if turned under, should supply an adequate quantity 
of nitrogen for most of the other crops in the rotation. Barnyard 
manure, if available in sufficient quantities, is an excellent source of 
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nitrogen, potash, and organic matter. Phosphorus is probably needed 
by all crops. Cotton, usually the cash crop, responds well to a com- 
plete fertilizer. In most areas potash greatly aids in controlling rust 
on cotton. 

_Both of these soils are easily maintained in good tilth, although 
tillage may be delayed in spring because of unfavorable moisture con- 
ditions caused by imperfect drainage. The use suitability and general 
productivity can be improved by artificial drainage, but the advisa- 
bility of drainage will depend on many factors other than the 
response of the soils. Imperfect drainage is in most places caused by 
seepage from adjacent upland slopes, and intercepting tile drains or 
open ditches should improve it. 

These soils are well suited to pasture, chiefly because of their 
very favorable moisture relations. Pastures, however, can be greatly 
improved by proper fertilization and seeding. Lime and phosphorus 
are required if very good pastures are to be established and maintained. 
With proper fertilization, a mixture of tall fescue or orchard Tass, 
white clover, alsike clover, and lespedeza is well suited. Weeds are 
common on these soils. They compete for moisture and crowd out 
ae pasture plants. Periodic mowing will aid in keeping down 
weeds. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8—IMPERFECTLY PRAINED SOILS OF THE BOTTOM LANDS 


Hymon fine sandy loam. Lindside silt loam. 
Hymon silt loam. Lindside silty clay loam. 

Management group 8 is composed of soils good for crops and good 
to excellent for pasture. As a group they are moderatel productive, 
easily worked, and very easily conserved. All are imperfectly drained 
soils of first bottoms subject to overflow. They vary in content of 
lime, organic matter, and plant nutrients but are all better supplied 
with these than the soils of the uplands with which they are associated. 
Fresh sediment deposited by floodwaters aids in maintaining the 
supply of plant nutrients and organic matter. ; 

Imperfect drainage and susceptibility to flooding limit the crops 
that can be grown. Many feed and forage crops such as corn, soy- 
beans, alsike clover, redtop, and white clover are expected to do well. 
The soils are poorly suited to alfalfa, red clover, small grains, and 
cotton. Adequate supplies of moisture are generally available for 
plant growth, and crops are not injured by drought so often as on the 
adjacent uplands. 7 

anagement requirements——Favorable workability and conserva- 
bility make these soils suitable for intensive use. Row crops can be 
grown ever: Phe or in alternate years, but a legume green-manure 
crop is needed in many places to maintain the supply of organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen. Where practical, a short rotation of corn and hay 
crops is desirable. ; . ; ; 

Even though these soils receive annual increments of soil material, 
they are generally deficient in lime, phosphorus, potash, and nitrogen. 
All crops except legumes need complete fertilizers. Legumes need 
phosphorus and potash but no nitrogen, Lime is necessary in many 
places to obtain satisfactory stands of legumes, and it increases the 
yield and improves the quality of the succeeding crops, 
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All of these soils except Lindside silty clay loam are easily main- 
tained in good tilth, but tillage may be delayed early in spring and 
during rainy seasons because of unfavorable moisture conditions 
caused by imperfect drainage. These soils are not ordinarily sus- 
ceptible to erosion, but they may be scoured unless stream banks are 
built up in some places, The use suitability and general productivity 
of these soils can be improved by artificial drainage, but the advisa- 
bility of drainage and the kind of drain to use on any particular area 
will depend upon many factors, including cost, feasibility of drainage 
from an engineering standpoint, and kinds and areas of other soils 
on the farm. 

The soils of this group are well suited to pasture. Fairly good pas- 
tures can be obtained by preparing the seedbed and seeding. The use 
of lime and phosphorus, however, will improve the quality and in- 
crease pasture yields. Some mixture of tall fescue or orchard grass, 
white clover, alsike clover, and lespedeza is suited to these soils. Con- 
trol of grazing is important during wet seasons. Otherwise trampling 
injures the pasture sod and the physical properties of the soils. Mow- 
ing to eradicate weeds and remove excess herbage is necessary on 
pastures. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 98—WELL-DRAINED CHERTY SOILS OF THE COLLUVIAL, TERRACE, 
AND BOTTOM LANDS 


Ennis cherty silt loam. Greendale cherty silt loam, undulating 
Greendale cherty silt loam, rolling phase. 
phase. Humphreys cherty silt loam. 


Management group 9 is made up of alluvial and colluvial soils 
characterized by much chert on the surface and throughout the pro- 
file. The Ennis soils are subject to flooding for very short periods at 
frequent intervals. The Humphreys soils are flooded at infrequent 
intervals, but the Greendale soils are not commonly flooded by any 
stream. The soils are medium to very strongly acid and moderate 
in content. of organic matter and plant nutrients. The internal drain- 
ace of all these soils is rapid, and the water-holding capacity is low. 
The soils are fairly well suited to most of the common crops of the 
county, but their suitability is limited somewhat by chertiness and 
droughtiness, They are apparently very well suited to early vegetable 
crops, small grains, crimson clover, and vetch. They are not so well 
suited to crops that mature late in summer or in fall. 

Management requirements.—These soils are suited to relatively in- 
tensive use, but crop rotation and fertilization will probably be re- 
quired to maintain or increase yields, The rotation presumably can 
be short, but it should include a legume. A rotation consisting of 
wheat or other small grains, clover and red clover, and corn appears 
suitable. Peanuts or other row crops may be substituted for the corn, 
and sweetclover, alfalfa, or lespedeza may be used instead of red 
clover. 

These soils are younger and less leached than the associated upland 
soils but are generally moderately deficient in phosphorus, nitrogen, 
and probably potash. All crops will respond to phosphorus. Corn, 
small grains, and grasses will respond to nitrogen, and possibly to 

otash. Legumes and legume-grass mixtures that have been ‘properly 
inoculated need no nitrogen, but they require phosphorus and potash. 
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Barnyard manure is an excellent source of nitrogen, potash, and or- 
ganic matter for all crops. These soils are generally acid and in most 
places lime is needed to maintain good sande of deep-rooted legumes. 

These soils are not susceptible to erosion in many places. Tillage, 
however, should be on the contour on the more sloping areas. The 
high chert content materially interferes with tillage. In some places 
it may be practical to remove the larger surface chert fragments and 
thus improve workability. 

The soils of this group are fair to good for pasture. A large acreage 
is used for pasture, chiefly because it is near farnverds Pastures are 
very good early in the season but are eprely oor late in summer 
and in fall. Some mixture of orchard grass, white clover, and red 
clover is well suited. Pasture management is concerned chiefly with 
supplying lime, phosphorus, and potassium to properly selected pas- 
ture mixtures, properly controlling grazing, scattering of droppings, 
and mowing to remove excess herbage and eradicate weeds. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 10—UNDULATING MODERATELY WELL DRAINED BROWNISH-YELLOW 
FRIABLE SILTPAN SOIL8 OF THE TERRACE AND UPLANDS 


Dickson silt loam, eroded undulating Paden silt loam, eroded undulating 
phase, phase. 

Dickson silt loam, undulating phase. Paden silt loam, undulating phase. 

Dulac silt loam, eroded undulating Savannah loam, eroded undulating 


phase. phase. 
Dulac silt loam, slightly eroded wndu- Savannah loam, undulating phase. 
lating phase, Wolftever silt loam. 


Dulac silt loam, undulating phase. Wolftever silt loam, slightly eroded 
Freeland silt loam, eroded undulating phase. 

phase. Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded phase. 
Freeland silt loam, undulating phase. 

The soils of management group 10 are more exacting in manage- 
ment requirements than those of groups previously discussed, espe- 
cially in regard to fertilization and choice and rotation of crops. 
They are physically suitable for crops but naturally low in fertility. 
Their good tilth, gentle slopes, and freedom from gravel or stone 
make them easy to work. Nevertheless, they are low in organic mat- 
ter and plant nutrients and strongly to very strongly acid. All have 
siltpans that interfere with water movement, and restrict root pene- 
tration. Chiefly because of low fertility and low water-holding ca- 
pacity, these soils are low in productivity and somewhat limited in 
use suitability. Deep-rooted crops such as alfalfa do not succeed so 
well as on soils penetrable to greater depth. ‘These soils, however, are 
fairly well suited to cotton, corn, lespedeza, cowpeas, redtop, sweet- 
potatoes, and most crops commonly grown in the county. Fertilizer 
and lime are required to establish alfalfa, sweetclover, and red clover. 

Management requirements-—Soils of group 10 are suited to mod- 
erately intensive use. If other management requirements are met 
they probably can be conserved under rotations that include a row 
crop once in 3 to 5 years. It is important that a and the rotations 
be chosen in accordance with soil capabilities. These soils are rela- 
tively low in organic matter and nitrogen, so a legume crop should be 
in the rotation to help make up for these deficiencies. Keeping a 
crop on the Jand as much of the time as possible will help prevent 
leaching of nitrogen and other soluble plant nutrients. All legumes 
probably should have grass seeded with them to help conserve the 
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nitrogen fixed by the legumes, and all pasture-grass mixtures should 
contain legumes to supply the nitrogen needed by the ea 

A suitable rotation for these soils is wheat, grass and legumes for 
3 years, corn, and cotton. A 4-year rotation consists of wheat or 
other small grain, red clover, corn followed by a cover crop, and soy- 
beans, A 3-year rotation of small grains, lespedeza, and corn is also 
suitable. In these rotations, barley, rye, or oats can be substituted for 
wheat, and sorgo, cotton, or sweetpotatoes can be substituted for corn. 
Vetch or crimson clover can be used for the cover crop, but vetch 
is apparently better suited to these soils. 

Fertilization and liming are very important. All crops respond 
to phosphorus and possibly to potassium. All crops except the 
legumes need nitrogen, which generally is best obtained by the proper 
growth and use of legumes. Nitrogen fertilizers sometimes may be 

rofitably used on cash crops and as a top dressing on the small grains. 
ime and phosphorus are essential for the legume crops and will bene- 
fit all other crops following in the rotation. 

If other management practices are good, special Pa for runoff 
and erosion control should not be necessary. All tillage, however, 
should be on the contour insofar as practicable. Also, cover crops 
should follow all clean-cultivated crops. 

The soils of this group are aiitad to pasture, but yields are not 
very high because the soils are low in both water-holding capacity and 
fertility. Pastures can be preatly improved by proper fertilization 
and seeding. Lime and phosphorus are required to establish and 
maintain good grazing. ith proper fertilization, a mixture of or- 
chard grass, tall fescue, white clover, red clover, and lespedeza is well 
suited. Periodic mowing is necessary to control weeds. Grazing 
must be controlled so as to maintain a good sod at all times. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 11—ROLLING MODERATELY WELL DRAINED BROWNISH-YELLOW 
FRIABLE SILTPAN SOIL8 OF THE TERRACE AND UPLANDS (NOT SEVERELY ERODED) 


Bodine silt loam, eroded rolling phase. Freeland silt loam, rolling phase. 


Bodine silt loam, rolling phase. Paden silt loam, eroded rolling phase, 
Dickson silt loam, eroded rolling phase. Paden silt loam, rolling phase. 
Dickson silt loam, rolling phase. Savannah loam, eroded rolling phase, 
Dulac silt loam, eroded rolling phase, Savannah loam, rolling phase. 
Dulac silt loam, rolling phase. Tippah silt loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Freeland silt loam, eroded rolling phase, Tippah silt loam, rolling phase. 


Management requirements for soils of group 11 are more exacting 
than those for group 10, chiefly because slopes are stronger, or in 
the 5- to 15-percent range. The soils are low in organic matter and 
plant nutrients and strongly to very strongly acid. All have siltpans 
that interfere with water movement and restrict root penetration. 
Low fertility, low water-holding capacity, and a siltpan make these 
soils relatively low in productivity and limit their use suitability. 
They ore fairly well suited to cotton, corn, small grains, sericea les- 

edeza, sweetpotatoes, and other crops commonly grown in the county. 

hey are apparently better suited to small grains than to corn. With- 
out special fertilization they are very poorly suited to red clover, 
alfalfa, and sweetclover. Even under the best of management, a stand 
of alfalfa is often difficult to maintain. 

Management requirements.—The soils of group 11 are highly sus- 
ceptible to erosion and to great injury from erosion; consequently, in 
most places, a long rotation consisting largely of close-growing crops 
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is desirable. A rotation that appears suitable is wheat, grass and 
legumes for 3 years, and corn. If alfalfa, sericea, or sweetclover is 
the legume crop, it is probably advisable to allow it to remain 4 years 
if the stand can be maintained. In the rotation mentioned, barley, 
rye, or oats can be substituted for wheat, and sorgo, cotton, or sweet- 
potatoes may replace the corn. 

Fertilization and liming are very important if yields are to be 
maintained or increased. The soils are low in all major fertilizing 
elements, including lime, Management must be concerned with sup- 
plying adequate quantities of these for growing crops. Phosphorus 
and most of the potash must be supplied in commercial fertilizers. 
Barnyard manure is an important source of nitrogen, potash, and 
organic matter. Nitrogen generally can be more cheaply obtained 
by growing and properly using legumes. Nitrogen fertilizers are 
sometimes profitably used on cash crops and as a top dressing for 
small grains. Lespedeza and sericea are grown without amendments, 
but amendments are necessary for best results. Red clover must have 
lime, phosphorus, and potash. 

Management should be particularly concerned with control of run- 
off and erosion. Proper selection and rotation of crops, together 
with the use of soil amendments, will partially control runoff, but 
some special practices are needed in many places. Contour tillage 
is an effective aid, and strip cropping of the longer slopes is advisable, 
In some places properly planned, constructed, and maintained ter- 
races are also effective. 

The soils of this group are suited to pasture, but yields are low 
chiefly because of low fertility and low water-holding capacity. Pas- 
tures can be greatly improved by proper fertilization and ‘seeding. 
Lime and phosphate are required to establish and maintain good 
pastures, ith proper fertilization a mixture of orchard grass, red- 
top, tall fescue, white clover, red clover, and lespedeza is well suited. 
Grazing should be carefully controlled to maintain a good sod; peri- 
odic mowing is necessary to control weeds. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 12—ROLILING WELL-DRAINED FRIABLE RED SOILS OF THE 
TERRACE LANDS (SEVERELY ERODED) 


Dexter silty clay loam, severely eroded Pickwick silty clay loam, severely 
rolling phase. eroded rolling phase. 

Management group 12 is composed of well-drained soils severel 
injured by erosion and highly susceptible to further injury by accel- 
erated erosion. They are low in organic matter and plant nutrients, 
especially nitrogen, but much more permeable than the severely 
eroded soils of group 19. Their water-holding capacity is higher 
than that of severely eroded soils but relatively low compared to that 
of the uneroded soils. 

The soils of this group are poor to fair for crops and fair for pasture. 
If properly fertilized they will grow practically all common crops of 
the county successfully, though yields may be very low for one or two 
rotation periods, In their present condition, these soils are poorly 
suited to tilled crops and on most farms they probably are best used 
for pasture or semipermanent hay. 

Management requirements.—If these soils are to be used for cro 3, 
a long rotation that includes as many close-growing crops as feasible 
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is desirable. A rotation of wheat, clover and grass for 3 years, and 
corn is suitable if the soils are properly fertilized. In this rotation 
any one of the small grains may be substituted for the wheat, and 
sore cotton, or sweetpotatoes may replace the corn. 

oils of this group respond very well to fertilizers, especially to 
nitrogen and phosphorus, Lespedeza and sericea are grown without 
fertilizer, but lime and phosphate are necessary for the successful 
growth of red clover, alfalfa, or sweetclover. All legumes respond 
readily to the application of lime and phosphate. Barnyard manure 
is very beneficial in establishing a stand of the small-seeded crops on 
galled spots. It also supplies much needed nitrogen and organic 
matter, as well as some potash. A profitable response is obtained in 
most places by using a complete fertilizer on small grains, cotton 
corn, and sweetpotatoes. Ifthe legume crop is properly fertilized and 
inoculated, however, it will probably fix enough nitrogen for most 
crops in the rotation. The organic-matter supply is very low, and 
good management will be concerned with increasing and maintaining 
it at a higher level. The turning under of green-manure crops, grow- 
ing of fibrous-rooted grass crops, and the use of manure will aid in 
increasing the organic-matter content. 

Accelerated erosion has impaired the tilth of these soils and they 
now have a narrow range of moisture conditions in which they can 
be tilled. Practices designed to increase the organic-matter supply 
and to maintain more uniform moisture conditions will tend to 1m- 
prove tilth. If the soils are kept in pasture or semipermanent hay, 
special measures for runoff control may not be necessary. Terraces 
may be helpful in stabilizing erosion during the early part of an im- 
proved management program, especially if gullies are common, Ter- 
Taces presumably would be needed if intertilled crops were to be 
grown. The soils are permeable and on fairly regular slopes and ter- 
races; therefore they are relatively easy to maintain. 

Fair to good pastures can be established and maintained, but liming 
and fertilization are necessary in most places. A good response is 
expected for lime, phosphate, and possibly potash. Nitrogen may be 
needed to establish a stand of pasture plants, but legumes in the mix- 
ture should fix most of the nitrogen needed, once the pasture is estab- 
lished. Relatively close grazing will favor the legumes at the expense 
of the grass, and periodic clipping of uneaten herbage has a similar 
effect. Clipping will also aid in the control of weeds. Droppin 
should be scattered to provide uniform distribution of the potas 
and nitrogen they contain. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 13—EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SOILS OF THE BOTTOM LANDS 


In management group 13 is Bruno loamy fine sand, an excessively 
drained first-bottom soil subject to periodic overflow. It is moderate 
to low in organic matter and plant nutrients. Internal drainage is 
rapid to very rapid, and the water-holding capacity is very low. The 
use suitability of the soil is limited by susceptibility to overfiow. It 
is fairly well suited to corn, peanuts, lespedeza, soybeans, and many 
other hay and forage crops. 

Management requirements—The management of this soil is con- 
cerned chiefly with the selection of drought-resistant crops and the 
addition of needed fertilizers, especially nitrogen. A short rotation— 
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corn the first year and lespedeza for 2 years following—is suitable. 
Peanuts can be substituted for the corn in the rotations, and soybeans 
or cowpeas for the lespedeza. All the crops should respond well to 
phosphorus and nitrogen. The legume crop should supply adequate 
nitrogen for other crops in the rotation. 

This soil can be cultivated over a very wide range in moisture con- 
ditions. Tillage, especially with a tractor, is difficult because of the 
loose sandy surface layer. 

This soil is poorly suited to pasture, chiefly because of its low water- 
holding capacity and low fertility. Also, it is associated with soils 
seldom used for pasture. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 14—NEARLY LEVEL IMPERFECTLY DRAINED FRIABLE SILTPAN SOILS 
OF THE TERRACE LANDS 


Hatchie fine sandy loam. Taft silt loam. 
Hatchie silt loam. 

The soils of management group 14 are poor to fair for crops and 
fair to good for pasture. They have moderate Pecan and good 
conservability and workability but are imperfectly drained because 
of a hardpan layer at a depth of about 2 feet. They absorb moisture 
readily, but their hardpan layer restricts water movement; conse- 
quently, they are alternately wet and dry. Moisture conditions for 

owing crops are moderately unfavorable; crops are damaged by 
both excessive moisture and drought. The soils are strongly to very 
strongly acid and low in vere matter and plant nutrients. Im- 
perfect drainage, low water-holding capacity, and a siltpan that re- 
stricts root pee limit the use suitability of these soils. They 
are not well suited to deep-rooted legumes, cotton, sweetpotatoes, or 
any of the winter crops such as small grains, crimson clover, or vetch. 
They are fairly well suited to sorghum, lespedeza, and soybeans. 

anagement pegitomentix Manazenent of these soils is con- 
cerned chiefly with selection of crops suited to alternate wetness and 
dryness, the supplying of needed amendments, and the improving of 
drainage to increase suitability. Apparently these soils can be con- 
served under rotations that include a row crop once in 8 years if other 
requirements are met. A rotation of corn and redtop and alsike 
clover or lespedeza for 2 years is well suited. A crop of soybeans can 
be substituted for the corn, and white clover or sericea for the clover. 
If demand for row crops is great, they can be grown successfully in 
alternate years if the soils are carefully managed in other respects. 

In general, these soils are deficient in lime, phosphorus, potash, 
and nitrogen. Corn and small grains need complete fertilizers. 

es and legume-grass mixtures for hay or pasture need phos- 

horus and potash, but no nitrogen if they are properly inoculated. 

ime is essential to success with legumes, and all crops in the rotation 
will be benefited by its use. 

Plowing and other tillage may be delayed in spring because of un- 
favorable moisture conditions, but otherwise all operations can be 
accomplished easily on these soils. None is susceptible to serious 
erosion. Probably some measures for improving surface drainage 
can be used profitably. Unless tile can be laid above the hardpan. 
tile draining probably would not be effective. A combination of 
open ditches and bedding possibly would be the best method of im- 
proving drainage. 
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These soils are fairly well suited to oT although they are too 
droughty during many summer and fall seasons to furnish good ae 
ing. Liming and fertilization are very necessary for establis' ing 
good pastures. Some mixture of white clover, lespedeza, redtop, an 
tall fescue is considered suitable. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 15—PLASTIO RED SOILS OF THE LIMESTONE UPLANDS ON GENTLE 
TO MODERATE SLOPES, NOT SEVERELY ERODED 


Talbott silt loam, rolling phase. Talbott silty clay loam, eroded un- 
Talbott silty clay loam, eroded rolling dulating phase. 
phase. Talbott stony silt loam, rolling phase. 


Management group 15 is composed of heavy-textured soils on the 
undulating to rolling uplands. All are highly enst= pul to erosion, 
and some are moderately eroded. The soils range from medium to 
strongly acid and from moderately high to low in organic matter and 
most plant nutrients. The present content of organic matter and 
plant nutrients, especially nitrogen, depends largely on the croppin 
system that has been practiced and the loss of soil material throug’ 
erosion. The average depth to bedrock is about 5 feet, but bedrock 
crops out in most areas and in some places interferes materially with 
cultivation. The soils are poor to fair for crops but usually good for 
pasture. They are physically suited to most of the common crops 
grown in the county, and with lime and phosphate they will produce 
good yields of deep-rooted legumes. 

Management requirements—The rate of runoff is high on these 
soils, and a cropping system that will aid in checking runoff and make 
the best use of water is needed. In most areas a row crop can be safely 

own once in 8 or 4 years if other management requirements are met. 
A potition of corn, small grain, and sweetclover is suitable. Alfalfa 
can be substituted for sweetclover in a rotation lengthened to accom- 
modate a longer period in hay. The deep-rooted legume crops are 
desirable because they improve the physical condition of the soil and 
help maintain its supplies of organic matter and nitrogen. Green- 
manure crops, as crimson clover, vetch, and small grains, can be used 
to good advantage for the same purpose. 

tations such as that suggeste above generally require liming 
and an application of phosphorus for the hay crop. es are 
commonly F ifficult to establish, and application of manure is generally 
helpful in obtaining stands on eroded spots. The legume crop gener- 
ally supplies adequate nitrogen for other crops in the rotation. The 
available supply of potash is generally adequate for all except high- 
yielding deep-rooted legume crops such as alfalfa. 

Tillage can be performed over a very narrow range of moisture con- 
tent on the eroded soils of this group, but good tilth is easily main- 
tained on the uneroded soils. Tillage ghoul be on the contour, if at 
all feasible, to help control runoff: Terracing is generally not advis- 
able on the heavy-textured soils, but strip cropping on the longer slopes 
may be desirable. 

cod pastures can be established and maintained on these soils, 
and on many farms the soils probably are best used for pasture. 
A good sod-forming pasture mixture should be seeded. If properly 
limed and fertilized, a mixture of bluegrass, orchard grass, white 
clover, red clover, and lespedeza is suitable. Moderately close graz- 
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ing and clipping will encourage legumes at the expense of the grasses 
and thus maintain a better supply of nitrogen. Droppings should 
be scattered. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 16—ROLLING FINE SANDY LOAMS AND CHERTY SILT LOAMS OF 
THE UPLANDS AND MODERATELY ERODED ROLLING CLAY LOAMS OF THE COASTAL 
PLAIN UPLANDS 

Bodine cherty silt loam, rolling phase. Shubuta-Savannah clay loams, eroded 

Shubuta-Luverne clay loams, eroded _ rolling phases. 
rolling phases, Shubuta-Savannah fine sandy loams, 

Shubuta-Luverne fine sandy loams, rolling phases. 
rolling phases. 

The soils of management group 16 are poor to fair for crops and 
fair to good for pasture. Though fairly well suited to crops in 
physical properties, they are associated with Fifth-class soils on nar- 
row winding ridge crests and therefore cannot be cultivated in many 
places. Al! the soils have very poor tilth, especially after they are 
eroded. The Bodine soils contain much chert and the Shubuta soils 
have a heavy-textured plastic subsoil. All soils except the Bodine are 
very susceptible to erosion and to great injury from erosion. The 
content of organic matter and plant nutrients is variable. All the 
soils are strongly to very pad acid. 

Management requirements.—lf these soils are to be cropped, the 
rotation should be long, consist largely of close-growing crops, and 
include legumes and grasses. <A suitable rotation is wheat, a legume 
and grass mixture for 8 years, and corn. Other small grains could 
be substituted for the wheat and cotton; soybeans or other row crops 
may replace the corn. It is especially important that a cover crop 
follow each clean-cultivated crop. 

The need for fertilizer varies greatly with the different soils of 
this group, but all are deficient in lime and some fertilizing elements. 
All crops will respond to phosphorus and nitrogen, and possibly to 

otash. Lime andl phosphorus are essential for the legume crops. 

Nitrogen is probably most economically supplied by including prop- 
erly inoculated legumes in the rotation. Barnyard manure is an ex- 
cellent source of nitrogen and potash, Also, the preemie matter ap- 
plied in the manure greatly aids in improving the tilth. 

Favorable tilth is moderately difficult to maintain, and the range 
of moisture conditions favorable for tillage is relatively narrow. if 
the soils are plowed in fall, tilth will likely be improved by freezin 
and thawing, but this advantage is more than offset by lecreaced 
erosion. Where the soils are in close-growing grass and small grain 
crops much of the time, runoff and erosion are ora reduced, but 
further measures are generally required. Contour tillage should be 
practiced wherever possible. Terraces are generally not practicable on 
these soils. 

All of these soils are fairly well suited to pasture. Tall fescue, or- 
chard grass, redtop, white clover, and lespedeza are suited. Bermuda 
grass may be used to advantage in some places as a permanent pasture 
sod. Lime and phosphorus are needed to establish good pastures, and 
additional supplies are needed periodically to maintain a good stand. 
Very careful control of grazing is necessary, especially during dry 
seasons, to avoid injury to pasture stands. Clipping is necessary to 
eradicate weeds, 
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MANAGEMENT GROUP 17—HILLY WELL-DRAINED FRIABLE RED SOILS OF THE TERRACE 


LANDS 
Dexter silt loam, hilly phase. Pickwick silt loam, hilly phase. 
Dexter silty clay loam, severely eroded Pickwick silty elay loam, severely 
hilly phase, eroded hilly phase. 


Pickwick silt loam, eroded hilly phase. Waynesboro fine sandy loam. 


The soils of management group 17 are poor for crops and poor to 
good for pasture. They have low to moderate productivity and poor 
to fair conservability and workability. They differ from the soils of 
group 4 chiefly in having stronger slopes and in being generally 
somewhat more eroded. Slopes range from 12 to 30 percent. 

All the soils have some deficiencies in lime, phosphorus, potassium, 
and organic matter. All except the severely eroded soils have light 
textures and are easily maintained in good tilth. Water is readily 
absorbed and retained except on the more severely eroded areas, but 
crops are injured by droughts of moderate duration because loss of 
water through runoff is large. High susceptibility to erosion makes 
pasture the best use for these soils on most farms, though they are 
physically suitable for crops under a high level of management. 

anagement requirements.—If these soils are used for crops, their 
management requirements will be very exacting. Rapid runoff 
leaves a moderately low supply of moisture for growing plants, and 
erosion is difficult to control. A long rotation consisting chiefly of 
close-growing crops is desirable. Correcting the deficiencies in plant 
nutrients not only increases crop yields but also provides better pro- 
tection from erosion by encouraging more vigorous plant growth. 

This proup of soils is suited to pasture, but less well suited than 
those of group 4. Soil moisture conditions are relatively poor be- 
cause of the rapid runoff. Grazing should be carefully controlled 
during droughts to prevent injury to pasture stands that would lead 
to denuding of the soils and greatly increased susceptibility to ero- 
sion, Lime and phosphorus are needed to correct soil deficiencies and 
to establish and maintain high-producing pastures. Scattering of 
droppings will be Hota effective in maintaing the supply of potas- 
sium, but additional quantities may be needed. If properly limed and 
fertilized, Bermuda grass, orchard grass, white clover, and_lespedeza 
are among the pasture plants that may do fairly well. Control of 
weeds will be pene pepe largely through correct use of amendments 
and properly controlled grazing, but clipping a few times each year is 


advisable. 

MANAGEMENT GROUP 18—POORLY DRAINED GRAY SOILS OF THE TERRACE AND BOTTOM 
LANDS 

Almo silt loam. Melvin silt loam. 

Beechy fine sandy loam. Robertsville silt loam. 


Beechy silt loam. 


The soils of management group 18 are poorly suited to crops but 
fair to very good for pasture. All are poorly drained and occupy 
nearly level to slightly depressed areas. The Melvin and Beechy 
soils are on stream bottoms; the Robertsville and Almo, on stream 
terraces. The Robertsville and Almo soils are low in fertility and 
strongly to very strongly acid; the Melvin and Beechy vary consider- 
ably in both fertility and reaction. 
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Under natural drainage these soils are poorly suited to tilled crops. 
They are suitable for pasture, though the Almo and Robertsville soils 
have relatively low Productivity for pasture plants. The soils would 
be improved by artificial drainage. If they were adequately drained, 
they would be suitable for crops requiring tillage, but draining the 
Almo and Robertsville soils is beset with difficulties and is of doubtful 
practicability. 

Management requirements—Soils of management group 18 fur- 
nish pasture throughout spring, summer, and fall, but the quality 
is poor to fair and the carrying capacity is low to medium. The 
first step toward pasture improvement should be that of improvin, 
moisture conditions, which can be done largely by the digging 0 
open ditches to remove surplus surface water. After drainage has 
been improved, seedings of tall fescue, white clover, redtop, lespedeza, 
and Bermuda grass can be expected to do fairly well if lime and 
phosphate are used. Redtop and lespedeza can be grown without 
amendments, but pastures are of lower qualyy than if amendments 
are applied. Weeds should be controlled by grazing and mowing. 

Though generally poorly suited to crops requiring tillage, these 
soils are good to excellent for sorghum fe sirup. fr planted late 
in spring and harvested just before frost, only an occasional crop is 
lost as a result of excessive moisture or flooding. In most places a 
good response is obtained from a complete fertilizer. These soils, 
specially those of the first bottoms, are fairly well suited to soybeans 

or hay. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 19—-ROLLING MODERATELY WELL DRAINED BROWNISH-YELLOW 
FRIABLE SILTPAN SOILS OF THE TERRACES AND UPLANDS (SEVERELY ERODED) 


Bodine silty clay loam, severely eroded Freeland silty clay loam, severely erod- 
rolling phase. ed rolling phase. 

Dickson silty clay loam, severely eroded Paden silty clay loam, severely eroded 
rolling phase. rolling phase. 

Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded Savannah clay loam, severely eroded 
rolling phase. rolling phase. 

The soils of management group 19 are poorly suited to crops requir- 
ing tillage, chiefly because they fave been injured by erosion and are 
susceptible to further erosion. They are very low in organic matter, 
plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. In their present condi- 
tion they are probably best used for pasture or forest on most farms. 

Management requirements.—If soils of group 19 are used for pas- 
ture and the pasture is already established, management requirements 
consist chiefly of periodic applications of lime, phosphate, and possi- 
bly potash and the control of weeds. Occasional reseeding may be 
necessary, but if fertilization is adequate, grazing is properly con- 
trolled, and weeds are systematically eradicated, reseeding should not 
be necessary and the pastures can be expected to improve with age. 
If the pastures are not yet established, the soils present a difficult 
problem in management. The establishment of pastures on these 
soils is difficult largely because of their poor tilth, tendency to clod 
and bake, slow moisture absorption, low water-holding capacity, and 
extreme deficiency in organic matter and plant nutrients. ere 
the soils are gullied check dams may be necessary, or diversion ditches 
or terraces may be advisable. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash 
are necessary. Nitrogen probably will be required to get vegetation 
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established. Pasture mixtures containing a considerable percentage 
of drought-resistant plants should be seeded. 

After a few years in well-managed pasture these soils may become 
suitable for crops. If so, the management requirements would be 
similar to those for soils of group 11. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 20-—STONY ROLLING MODERATELY ERODED PLASTIC RED SOILS; 
NONSTONY ROLLING SEVERELY ERODED PLASTIO RED SOILS; AND HILLY PLASTIC RED 
AND YELLOW SOILS OF MODERATE FERTILITY, NOT SEVERELY ERODED 


Inman silt loam, hilly phase. Talbott silty clay loam, severely eroded 
Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly rolling phase. 
phase. Talbott stony silt loam, hilly phase. 
Safford very fine sandy loam, hilly Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded 
phase. hilly phase. 
Talbott silt loam, hilly phase. Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded 
Talbott silty clay loam, eroded hilly rolling phase. 
phase. Talbott stony silty clay loam, severely 


eroded rolling phase. 


The soils of management group 20 are poorly suited to crops re- 
uiring tillage because of severe erosion, strong slopes, stoniness, poor 

tilth, susceptibility to erosion, or some combination of these. On 
most farms they are probably best used and managed for pasture. 
Compared with other upland soils in the county, they are good for pas- 
ture. As @ group they have moderate productivity but poor work- 
ability and conservability. They are fairly well supplied with lime 
and mineral plant nutrients. They have only fair moisture absorp- 
tion because of their heavy-textured soil material, and plants are 
therefore injured by droughts. 

Management requirements.—In some places it may be most, profit- 
able to use soils of group 20 in their natural conditions, but in most 
areas more intensive management is desirable. Seeding to a good 
pasture mixture that includes bluegrass and white clover will aid in 
pasture improvement. Applications of lime and phosphate will in- 
crease the proporion of white clover in the stand and produce a 
higher quality, higher yielding pasture. In places potash may be 
needed to establish good pastures, but once pasture is established, 
additional potash probably will not be needed if droppings are scat- 
tered. The Safford soils are high in potassium, and the Inman soils 
are high in phosphorus. They do not need these res ective elements 
in their fertilizers, Use of lime and fertilizer coupled with carefully 
controlled grazing will eliminate most weeds, but mowing may be 
necessary. In some places outcrops may be high enough to interfere 
greatly with the use of a mowing machine. Even under good manage- 
ment, the carrying capacity of pastures on these soils is greatly re- 
duced during dry summer and fall months. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 21—-HILLY, CHERTY, OR GRAVELLY FRIABLE BROWN OR YELLOW 
SOILS OF THE TERRACES AND UPLANDS (NOT SEVERELY ERODED) 


Bodine cherty silt loam, eroded hilly Bodine silt loam, hilly phase. 

phase. Htowah gravelly silt loam, eroded hilly 
Bodine cherty silt loam, hilly phase. phase. 
Bodine silt loam, eroded hilly phase. Etowsh gravelly silt loam, hilly phase. 


High chert or gravel content, strong slopes, low fertility, poor tilth, 
susceptibility to erosion, or combinations of these unfavorable char- 
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acteristics make the soils of group 21 poorly suitable for crops requiring 
tillage. They are probably best used and managed for pasture. 

Management requirements.—Soils of group 21 are not naturally 
productive of pasture, but good pastures could be established and 
maintained under good management. Some of the soils will need 
lime, phosphate, and possibly potash if pasture is to be established. 
Nitrogen may also be necessary. If properly fertilized, the soils are 
suited to bluegrass, orchard grass, redtop, white clover, red clover, 
hop clover, and lespedeza. Bermuda grass can be used to advantage 
in many places. Grazing must be carefully controlled to maintain 
a good sod at all times. Periodic application of lime and phosphate 
will also be necessary. Clipping of pastures to control weeds will 
be needed but will be difficult to accomplish on many of the soils. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 22—STEEP SOILS, SEVERELY ERODED HILLY SOILS, LITTLE 
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ERODED OB MODERATELY ERODED HILLY SOILS OF LOW FERTILITY, ROLLING VERY 
STRONGLY PLASTIO SOLLS OF LOW FERTILITY, AND MISCELLANEOUS LAND TYPES 


Bodine cherty silt loam, severely eroded 
hilly phase, 

Bodine cherty silt loam, steep phase. 

Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams, eroded 
hilly phases, 

Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams, severely 
eroded hilly phases. 

Cuthbert-Luverne fine sandy loams, hilly 
phases. 

Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams, eroded 
hilly phases. 

Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams, severely 
eroded hilly phases. 

Cuthbert-Savannah fine sandy loams, 
hilly phases. 

Etowah gravelly silt loam, severely 
eroded hilly phase. 

Etowah gravelly silt loam, steep phase. 

Hilly stony land (Talbott and Col- 
bert soil materials). 

Rolling stony land (Talbott and Col- 
bert soil materials). 

Rough gullied land (Cuthbert and Lu- 
verne soil materials). 

Rough gullied land (Etowah and Dexter 
soil materials). 


Rough gullled land (Freeland and 
Paden soil materials). 

Rough guillied land (Savannah and 
Ruston soil materials). 

Rough gullied land (Talbott soil ma- 
terial). 

Rough gullied land (Tippah and Dulac 
soil materials). 

Ruston fine sandy loam, eroded hilly 
phase. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, hilly phase. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, steep phase. 

Ruston sandy clay loam, severely 
eroded hilly phase. 

Safford clay loam, 
hilly phase. 

Shubuta-Savannah clay loams, severely 
eroded rolling phases, 

Susquehanna very fine sandy loam. 

Talbott silty clay loam, severely eroded 
hilly phase. 

Talbott stony silty clay loam, severely 
eroded hilly phase. 

Talbott stony stlt loam, steep phase. 

Tippah silty clay loam, severely eroded 
rolling phase. 


severely eroded 


The soils of management group 22 have a combination of undesirable 


features such as steepness and chertiness, steepness and stoniness, 
steepness and low fertility, low fertility and high susceptibility to 
erosion, and severe erosion. They are unsuitable for crops and very 
poorly suitable for pasture. They are probably best used for forestry 
on most farms. 

Management requirements ——At present, little can be said about 
soil management practices for forest production, particularly from the 
farmer’s point of view. For this reason, the soils of group 22, suited 
only to forest, have not been subdivided into groups according to 
soil management requirements and responses. 

Most of these soils are now in forest; those that are not should be 
reforested. In places a suitable forest cover will establish itself if 
it is properly protected against fire and grazing. In others, plant- 
ing will be necessary. Shortleaf pine is one of the species more 
suitable for planting on more exposed or otherwise less favorable 
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growing sites. On the better sites or places where moisture relations 
are more favorable for plant growth, black locust, poplar, and certain 
other deciduous trees are desirable. 

Most of the management practices employed in the production 
of forest may be grouped as follows: (1) Maintenance of a full stand 
of desirable species, (2) systematic cutting and weeding of trees, 
(8) harvesting of the mature trees in such a manner that desirable 
species may succeed them, and (4) the control, so far as possible, of 
fires, browsing, trampling, and damage from other causes. Practices 
in the first three groups are strictly those of forest management, 
whereas those of the fast group pertain to both soil and forest 
management. 


TENNESSEE PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO SOIL MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


The University of Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and the Agricultural Extension Service have issued many publica- 
tions, bulletins, and circulars that relate to the soils and crops of 
Tennessee. Some of the information in these publications is related 
to specific soils and crops, whereas much of it is of a more general 
nature and should be carefully studied before it is applied to any 
specific soil or crop. The materials in these publications have been 
freely used in the preparation of this report. The following list in- 
cludes many of these publications. 


Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station publications: 
Bulletins: 
78, The Soils of Tennessee. 
186, The Oat Crop. 
141, The Comparative Values of Different Phosphates. 
142, The Effect of Various Legumes on the Yield of Corn. 
149, Fertilizers and Manure for Corn. 
ae A New Explanation of What Happens to Superphosphate in Limed 
olls. 
191, Depth and Method of Soil Preparation and Cultivation for Corn 
and Cotton, 
200, Effects of Lime, Fertilizer, and Preceding Legumes on the Yields 
of Corn and Tobacco. 
Circulars: 
5, The Soils of Tennessee. 
6, The Value of Farmyard Manures. 
10, A Select List of Varieties of Farm Crops. 
oa ease and Dates of Planting for Tennessee Farm and Garden 
TODS. 
88, The Effect of Certain Soil Conditions on the Yield and Quality of 
Burley Tobacco. 
84, Increasing the Profits from Phosphates for Tennessee Soils. 
45, Balbo Rye. 
49, Korean Lespedeza. 
652, Rye for Pasture and Seed in Tennessee. 
60, Fertilizers for Tennessee Soils. 
Tennessee College of Agriculture Extension Service: 
Publications : 
133, Lime and Prosperity of the Farm. 
144, The Farm Woodland in Tennessee. 
161. Burley Tobacco Culture. 
188, Winter Cover Crops for Pasture and Soil Conservation. 
197, A Land Use and Soll Management Program for Tennessee. 
208, Lime, Phosphate and Legumes in an Agricultural Conservation 
Program. 
209, The Place of Terraces in Tennessee Agriculture. 
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Tennessee College of Agriculture Extension Service—Continued 
Publications—Continued 
210, Increasing Farm Returns; Some Principles of Farm. Organization 
and Management. 
213, Alfalfa in the Tennessee Farm Program. 
214, Small Grain in the Contour Furrows on Lespedeza Sod. 
216, Making High Quality Hay. 
217, A Pasture Program for Tennessee Farms. 
218, Farming Terraced Fields. 
219, Plowing for Terrace Maintenance. 
227, Field Mechanics of Terracing. 
228, Terrace Outlet Waterways. 
238, How to Build and Conserve Your Soil with the Aid of the AAA, 
234, Conservation and Use of Manure on Tennessee Farms, 
245, Planning the Farm Lay-Out and Cropping System. 


, Soybean Seed Production in Tennessee. 
Tennessee University, College of Agriculture: 
Bulletins; 
5, Determining Soil Types on Tennessee Farms. 
6, Getting Acquainted with the Origin and Nature of Farm Solls in 
Tennessee. 


In addition to the Tennessee publications the following were used : 


A Handbook of Agronomy, Hxtension Agronomy Department, Bulletin 97, 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic Institute, 

Kudzu, A Forage Crop for the Southeast, Leaftet 91, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


ESTIMATED YIELDS 


Estimated average acre yields of principal crops under two levels 
of management are given in table 6 for each soil of the county. In 
columns A of this table are yields to be expected over a period of years 
under the management practices now prevailing on most farms. 
These practices are not the same on all soils, nor are they the same 
for any given soil in different parts of the area or on different farms, 
In general, however, they represent current management ie 
as described for the soils in the sections on Soils and Soil Use and 
Management. 

The yields in columns A are based largely on observations made by 
members of the soil survey party, on information obtained by inter- 
views with farmers and other agricultural workers who have had ex- 
perience with the soils and crops of the area, and on comparisons with 
yields on similar soils in other counties in Tennessee. Specific cro 
yield data by soil types are not generally available, but it is believe 
that the estimates based on local experience are reasonable predictions 
of the yields that may be expected under the management commonly 
practiced. For some crops, yield information of any kind is very 
scarce. This is especially true of the yields of sorghum and vegetables 
and the carrying capacity of pastures. 

In columns B are given the yields that may be expected under good 
management. Good management refers to the proper choice and ro- 
tation of crops, the correct use of commercial fertilizer, lime, and 
manure, proper tillage methods, the return of organic matter to the 
soil, and mechanical means of water control, all applied as necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining productivity or increasing it within 
practical limits, maintaining or improving workability, and conserving 
soil material, plant nutrients, and soil moisture. 
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Present knowledge of the requirements of good management for 
specific soils planted to specific crops is limited, but some deficiencies 
of the soils are known with a reasonable degree of certainty. Based 
on this relatively limited information, some of the requirements for 
good management of individual soils are given in the section of the 
report where each soil is described, and in the section on Soil Uses and 
Management some management requirements are described for groups 
of soils having about the same management needs. The level of good 
management for an individual farm depends on circumstances peculiar 
to that farm, among which are its size and the type and the acreages 
of different kinds of soils on it. Requirements for good manage- 
ment of any particular soil therefore cannot be rigidly specified. Gen- 
erally, however, the management suggestions made for the various 
management groups are those considered necessary to achieve the 
yields listed in columns B. 

The expectable yields in columns B are based largely upon estimates 
of men who have had experience with the soils and crops. The factors 
considered in making these estimates are known deficiencies of the soil 
and increases in crop yields to be expected when these deficiencies are 
corrected within practical limits. Practical limits cannot be precisely 
defined, nor can the response to improved management practices 
be precisely predicted for a given crop ona given soil. Some unknown 
ashbienay that is not being corrected, furthermore, may materially 
affect yields, The comparison of yields listed in coluans B with those 
in columns A. gives some idea of the responses that may be expected 
from good management. The yields in columns B can be used as 
production goals that may be attained by using good management 

ractices now feasible. Intensive management will bring profitable 
increases in yields of almost all soils of the county. 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS’ 


Soils occur in characteristic positions on the landscape and in rela- 
tively characteristic geographic associations. The Hatchie soils, for 
example, occur on high terraces and are nearly always associated 
with the Freeland and Almo soils. The Hunenetgn soils occur onl 
in the stream bottoms and are generally associated with Lindside soils 
of the bottoms and Wolftever soils of the low terraces. 

By grouping soils that are geopraphically associated it is possible 
to prepare a generalized map that shows the areas dominated by each 

roup of such associated soils. On such basis, the soils of Decatur 
County have been placed in nine groups called soil associations. Each 
reac a or group, has fairly well defined geographic boundaries 

ig. 3). 

A soil association may consist of only a few soils or of many soils. 
The soils may be similar, or they may represent many differing types. 
Nevertheless, each soil association has a certain uniform soil pattern. 
Although soils are closely associated geographically, they are not nec- 
essarily similar in suitability for agricultural use. Unlike soils can 
occur side by side in close association. 


"A soil association may be defined either as a group of soils occurring together 
in a characteristic pattern or as a landscape definable as to the kind, proportion, 
and distribution of its component soils, 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 
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FievreE 3.—Soil associations of Decatur County, Tenn. 
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The other soils with which a soil is associated may greatly influence 
its use and its relative importance to the agriculture of the area. A 
soil physically suitable for corn may or may not be used for corn, de- 
pending upon whether it is associated with soils suitable or poorly 
suitable for corn. 

If a soil survey is to be used to advantage in broad land programs 
it is important to know not only detailed physical characteristics and 
use suitabilities of the various soils but also what soils occur together 
in broad areas. Knowledge of what soils occur together in an area 
is also useful in learning to identify the soils of the area, in under- 
standing their distribution, and in interpreting and predicting their 
relationships to agriculture. 

A brief discussion of each soil association area follows. More de- 
tailed information about the component soils of each association can 
be obtained from the discussion of each soil in the section on Soils. 


BODINE-ENNIS-HUMPHREYS ASSOCIATION 


The soils of the Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys association are in the 
highly dissected parts of the Limestone Hills section. The association 
is characterized by narrow winding cee and deep steep-walled 
V-shaped valleys. Typical] areas have Dickson soils on Heoader gently 
sloping ridge crests, steep Bodine soils on ridge slopes, Greendale 
soils, on sloping alluvial-colluvial fans, gently sloping Humphreys 
soil on low narrow stream terraces, and Ennis soils on the nearly Jevel 
narrow stream bottoms. 

In this association the Bodine soils are the most extensive, but the 
Ennis and Humphreys soils are more important agriculturally. Other 
soils of small extent, but important to the agriculture of the area are 
the Dickson, Greendale, Lindside, and Melvin. 

Most soils of the uplands in this area are Fourth- and Fifth-class 
soils, but those on the colluvial fans, terraces, and bottom lands are 
peecomnany First- and Second-class soils. The total area of the 

irst- and Second-class soils, however, is comparatively small. 

The area covered by this association is large, but the total acreage 
of soils suited to crops is very small. The upland soils are predomi- 
nantly members of the Bodine series, which because of steepness, 
chertiness, and low fertility, are unsuited to, or at best, very poorly 
suited to crops or pasture. The Dickson soils of the broader ridge 
crests are physically suitable for crops but somewhat isolated by the 
extensive areas of Fourth- and Fifth-class Bodine soils. Most of the 
crops and pasture are consequently on Ennis, Humphreys, and Green- 
dale soils of the bottoms, terraces, and colluvial lands. These soils are 
moderately fertile and productive but in many places contain so many 
chert fragments that cultivation is difficult. 

The type of farming in this association is influenced by adjacent 
bottom lands (Pickwick-Paden-Etowah association). A corn-hog 
type farming is followed on the creek-bottom soils; so little use is 
made of the adjacent upland soils of this association. An estimated 
25 percent of the cleared land is used for corn. Lespedeza is the prin- 
cipal hay and pasture plant. Small acreages of peanuts, cotton, and 
sorghum are grown on the self-sufficing farms that characterize this 
area. 
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TALBOTT-EMORY-LINDSIDE ASSOCIATION 


The Talbott-Emory-Lindside association covers rolling to hilly 
areas with well-established drainage in the southeastern part of the 
county. Talbott soils are the most extensive in the uplands; Emory 
soil in the colluvial lands, and Lindside soils in the bottom lands. The 
Maury, Inman, Huntington, and Melvin are other soils of small acre- 
age but considerable importance to agriculture. Large areas of Roll- 
ing stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) are distributed 
throughout the area. Bodine soils cap the ridges or occupy upper 
ridge slopes over most of the area but are most extensive along the 
western side, 

Fourth- and Fifth-class soils are the most extensive in this associ- 
ation, but a considerable acreage of First- and Second-class soils is 
included. Stoniness, steepness, or poor tilth makes many of the up- 
land soils poorly suited to crops, but most of them are suited to pas- 
ture. The Emory soil of the colluvial lands is highly productive 
and suited to intensive use for a wide variety of crops. The Lindside 
soils of the bottom lands are productive of corn, hay, and other forage 
crops but their use suitability is limited by susceptibility to flooding 
and imperfect drainage. 

The farms of this area are chiefly of the small gener type. Cotton, 
hogs, and beef cattle are the chief sources of cash income. More cot- 
ton and fewer peanuts are grown than in the Bodine-Ennis-Humph- 
reys association, and more cattle are raised. Corn, cotton, and les- 
pedeza are the principal crops. Feed for livestock is grown chiefly 
on Lindside soils. On most farms the pastures are on the poorly 
drained Melvin soil of the bottom lands or the Talbott soils of the up- 
lands. The cotton crop is grown chiefly on the Emory soil or the less 
sloping Talbott soils. 


RUSTON-CUTHBERT-SAVANNAH ASSOCIATION 


The Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannoh association is in the high dissected 
Coastal Plain section in the western part of the county. The topog- 
raphy is characterized by short steep slopes, narrow V-shaped 
valleys, and relatively broad flat flood plains along major streams. 
Savannah soils are on the ridge crests, Ruston or Cuthbert soils on 
the steep ridge slopes, Eupora soil on the sloping colluvial land, and 
Beechy soils on the bottom lands. The Luverne, Dulac, Tippah, 
Hymon, and Shannon are less extensive soils in the area. 

he soils are poorly suited to crops or pasture. The extensive 
Ruston soils—steep, erodible and low in fertility—are not suitable for 
crops. Cleared areas of Ruston soils have been severely injured by 
erosion in most places. The Cuthbert soils are generally unsuited to 
crops because of low fertility, low water-holding capacity, poor tilth, 
and steep slopes. The Savannah soils are physically suitable for 
crops, but like the Ruston soils, have been severely injured by erosion 
in most places. | The Beechy soils of the bottom lands are poorly 
drained and generally unsuitable for crops but fairly well suited to 
pasture. Most of the corn is produced on Beechy soils, though the 
ave is frequently damaged in extended wet seasons. 

subsistence type of farming is practiced. Cotton is the only cash 
crop of importance, though some corn and hay are sold. The sale of 
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veal calves from the family milk cow is probably one of the chief 
sources of livestock income in the area. Hogs and dairy products are 
a source of income, but the income received on any one farm from 
these issmal]. This association apparently contains a higher percent- 
age of idle land or abandoned open land than any other association in 
the county. 

SAFFORD-CUTHBERT-RUSTON ASSOCIATION 


The Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston association has a higher percentage 
of woodland than any of the other associations, It is highly dissected. 
and the soils are intricately associated geographically. Members o 
the Cuthbert, Safford, Ruston, Dulac, Savannah, Briensburg, Hymon, 
and Beechy series are in the area. In most places Dulac soils are on 
ridge crests, Safford, Ruston, or Cuthbert soils on ridge slopes, Briens- 
Pure soils on colluvial Jands, and Hymon soils on bottom lands. 

he soils are generally poorly suited to crops. The Dulac soils are 
physically suited to crops but occur on narrow ridge tops in associa- 
tion with Fourth- and Fifth-class soils. The Cuthbert and Safford 
soils, steep and extremely susceptible to erosion, are not physically 
suited to crops. The Safford soils, however, are excellent for timber 
and probably would support ieee pasture. The Hymon and Briens- 
burg soils of the bottoms and colluvial lands are suitable for crops, 
but imperfect drainage limits their use, and in the case of the Hymon 
soils, periodic overflow is also limiting. Fourth- and_Fifth-class 
soils predominate in. this area; most of the farming is on Second-class 
soils of the bottoms and colluvial lands. 

Most farms of this area are of the subsistence type. Cotton is the 
major source of cash income. Various crops and livestock are pro- 
duced, but mostly for home use. Forest products contribute a com- 
paratively large amount to the income of the area. 


DULAC-SAVANNAH-BRIENSBURG ASSOCIATION 


The Dulac-Savannah-Briensburg association is on the undulating 
to rolling Loess Plain in the central part of the county. Most of 
the Dulrc soils are on the undulating areas, the Savannah soils on 
undulating to rolling areas of the uplands, the Briensburg soil on 
the colluvial lands, and Hymon soils on the bottom lands. “Less ex- 
tensive soils are the Tippah, Cuthbert, Safford, Beechy, and Shannon. 

Most soils of this area are suitable for crops. Second-class soils 
predominate, but Third- and Fourth-class soils cover a significant 
aren. Erosion has notably injured many of the upland soils. The 
Dulac and Savannah soils are well suited to crops but low in fertility. 
The Hymon and Briensburg soils are imperfectly drained and con- 
sequently somewhat limited in crop adaptation. The Hymon soils 
a especially limited because they are also subject to periodic over- 

ow. 

The Dulac-Savannah-Briensburg association is characterized by 
small general farms. Cotton is the only cash crop of importance. 
The proportion of cleared land in corn is less than in other associ- 
ations. Red clover, sericea, and crimson clover have been produced. 
successfully on small areas, but they are generally not grown. Cattle, 
hogs, poultry, and dairy products are all important sources of income, 
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but the quantity sold from each farm is small. The agriculture is 
more diversified in this association than any other association except 
the Freeland-Hymon-Beechy. 


PICKWICK-PADEN-ETOWAH ASSOCIATION 


The Pickwick-Paden-Etowah association occurs on the old high 
terraces of the Tennessee River. The area is undulating to hilly. 
On most farms Paden soils are on undulating ridge crests, Pickwick 
soils on rolling ridge crests or ridge slopes, and Etowah soils on steeper 
ridge slopes. The Taft, Robertsville, Lindside, and Melvin are less 
extensive soils but important to the agriculture of the area. 

Second- and Third-class soils predominate, though a small but 
important acreage consists of First-class soils. The Paden soils, 
most extensive in the area, are physically suitable for crops but low 
in water-holding capacity, fertility, and productivity of most crops. 
The Pickwick soils are well suited to most crops of the county, rela- 
tively productive, and very responsive to good management. The 
Etowah soils are poorly suited to crops but in most areas are suitable 
for pasture. They are on the stronger slopes and are gravelly. 

This association now supports a very small population. A general 
type, of farming is practiced in which cotton is the chief cash crop. 
Few livestock are raised, but corn grown on the adjacent Huntington- 
Egam-Wolftever association is fed on many of the farms of this area. 
In fact, many of the farmers that live in this association farm in the 
Huntington-Egam-Wolftever association. 


HUNTINGTON-EGAM-WOLFTEVER ASSOCIATION 


The Huntington-Egam-Wolftever association is small and includes 
first bottoms and low terraces along the Tennessee River. The first 
bottoms and low terraces are somewhat undulating and consist of 
natural levees near the river banks and other low ridges and inter- 
vening swales or sloughs that run nearly parallel to the river. Bruno 
soils are on the high natural levees, Huntington soil is on the low first 
bottoms, and Egam soil is on the high bottoms. Lindside and Melvin 
soils occur chiefly in the low swales. Sequatchie and Wolftever soils 
occur on the nearly level to undulating low terraces, and Taft and 
Robertsville soils on the level to alighite depressed areas in associa- 
tion with these soils. All of this area is subject to periodic overflow, 
though the low terraces overflow only at long intervals. Much of the 
area is flooded by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

AAs a group, there are probably the most fertile and productive soils 
of the county, but chiefly because of periodic overflow they are some- 
what limited in use suitability. Also, crops on certain of these soils, as 
the Egam and Wolftever, are very susceptible to drought. The poorly 
drained Melvin and Robertsville soils are not considered suitable for 
crops but are suitable for pasture. 

This association has the highest percentage of cropland in the 
county and is characterized by a corn-hog type of farming. Corn, 
peanuts, and cotton are important sources of cash income. Hogs 
are by far the most important source of livestock income, but cattle, 
poultry, dairy products, and sheep are additional sources. 
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FREELAND-HYMON-BEECHY ASSOCIATION 


The Freeland-Hymon-Beechy association consists of high terraces 
and bottom lands along the Beech River and tributary streams. It 
is weakly dissected and undulating to gently rolling. The Freeland, 
Briensburg, Hymon, and Beechy are the most extensive soils, though 
small areas of Dexter, Hatchie, Almo, Tigrett, and Shannon soils 
are included. A typical farm in this area has Dexter soils on the more 
strongly sloping areas, Freeland soils on the undulating to rolling 
areas, Hatchie soils on the gently sloping to nearly level areas, Almo 
soil on the level to slightly depressional areas, Briensburg soil on the 
colluvial land, and Hymon or Beechy soils on the bottom land. 

Much of the area is well suited to crops. The use suitability of the 
Freeland soils—the most extensive in the association—is slightly re- 
stricted, and their productivity is moderately low because of restricted 
drainage and retarded root penetration. The use suitability of the 
Hymon and Briensburg soils is limited by imperfect drainage and 
susceptibility to overflow, but their productivity is comparatively 
high. The poorly drained Beechy soils are poorly suited to crops but 
good for pasture. 

This is a diversified farming area. Hogs, cattle, poultry, and dairy 
products are the sources of livestock income; hogs and cattle supply 
most of the total. Corn is grown on the largest acreage, but cotton 
accounts for most of the cash income. The small general type of farm 
is most common. 


CUTHBERT-BODINE-TALBOTT ASSOCIATION 


The soils of the Cuthbert-Bodine-Talbott association occur along 
the contact line of two major physiographic divisions. Along this 
contact: the geological formations are thin and several greatly differ- 
ent formations are exposed on the same slope; coe the soils 
are highly mixed. The association is transitional between the Bodine- 
Ennis-Humphreys and the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savannah associations 
and includes soils common to both. The Cuthbert, Bodine, and 
Talbott are the most extensive upland soils, and in places they may 
be on the same slope. Dulac, B annah; or Dickson soils ore on 
the ridge crests in most places. The imperfectly drained Lindside and 
Hymon soils are the most extensive in the bottom lands, though an 
appreciable acreage of well-drained Shannon and Ennis soils and 
poorly drained Melvin and Beechy soils also occurs. The Briensburg 
and Greensdale soils are on colluvial lands. 

This association is predominantly hilly but not so deeply dissected 
as the Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys association. It has a larger propor- 
tionate arenes of undulating ridge tops than of bottom land. Crop 
and pasture land is largely confined to the smoother ridge crests 
and to the colluvial land and bottom land. The ridge slopes are 
chiefly in forest. The Dulac, Savannah, and Dickson soils of the 
ridge crests are suited to crops and pasture but have low fertility 
and low water-holding capacity and are therefore low in produceyity, 
The Lindside and Hein soils of the bottom lands are relatively 
productive of corn and hay and other corer crops, but their use 
suntety is limited by susceptibility to flooding and imperfect 

rainage. 
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The agriculture is diversified, but cotton and peanuts are the chief 
cash crops. Very few livestock other than work stock are raised. 
Most of the farms are of the small general type and subsistence type. 


FORESTS * 


When the first settlers arrived, all of the area now in Decatur 
County was heavily timbered, mainly with hardwoods, but in the 
southeastern part with numerous cedars and hardwoods. Pioneer 
farmers considered the timber a nuisance, not an asset. They needed 
productive land for crops, and much labor was required to clear it. 

hey first cleared the most fertile soils and the areas of most suitable 
topography. As pressure of population increased the demand for 
cee and, they cleared the less desirable woodland. The pioneer 
needed timber only for fuel and construction of buildings, furniture, 
and fences, so he burned most of that he cut on the land. 

Now, approximately 58 percent of the county is forested, and of 
this, 68 perent is farm woodland and 32 peroene is private nonfarm 
forest. There are no public forests in the county. Based on the 
number of farms reporting in 1940, the average farm woodlot is slightly 
Jess than 78 acres in size. The land in forest is classified as 23 percent 
saw timber, 58 percent cordwood, and 19 percent below cordwood. 

In 1942, 15 sawmills were operating in the county 1.6,A). In 
that year 1,685 M board feet of softwood and 6,696 A oatd eet of 
hardwood lumber were produced (pl. 6, B). No production of 
pulpwood or chestnut extract-wood was reported. 


FOREST TYPES 


The forests of Decatur County can be divided into six forest types: 
(1) upland hardwoods, (2) blackjack oak-hardwoods, (3) bottom-land 
hardwoods, (4) yellow pine-hardwoods, (5) cedar-hardwoods, and 
(6) oak-chestnut hardwoods. Upland hardwoods occupy about 88 
percent of the timber-producing area; ole er oak-hardwoods, 3 
percent; bottom-land hardwoods, 2 percent; Bi ow pine-hardwoods, 5 
percent; and cedar-hardwoods, 2 percent. The sixth forest type—the 
oak-chestnut hardwoods—occupies a very small acreage. The vari- 
ous forest types and their relation to soil associations of the county 
are separately discussed in the following paragraphs. The locations 
of the various soil associations mentioned are shown in figure 8, page 
185 ; the soil associations are explained on pages 184 to 190. 

Upland hardwoods.—in this forest type mixed oaks, hickories, 
yellow-poplar, blackgum, and basswood are conspicuous and produce 
merchantable timber except where damaged by fires and overgrazing. 
This forest type occupies all soil associations except those ap ilicaly 
mentioned as being occupied by other forest types or those used 
predominantly for crops. Among the associations it occupies is 
the Safford-Cuthbert-Ruston, which has a good stand of white oak 
and beech. Sound long-bodied stems indicate vigorous timber growth 
on this association. The preference of white oak and beech for the 
Safford soils is especially noticeable. 


"This section prepared by G. B. Shivery, extension forester, University of 
Tennessee. 
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The Bodine Bante Humphreys association is also predominantly 
forested with upland hardwoods. The ridge crests and upper slopes 
support low quality trees, chiefly blackjack, black, chestnut, and 
post oaks, The lower semi-colluvial parts of the slopes support 
‘ood quality white and Southern red oaks and hickory. Barest 
fires, cutting of choice trees when of a size that will make only one 
cross tie, and livestock grazing have depleted the stand on most of 
the Bodine soils. The Cuthbert soils have a growth similar to that 
on the Bodine, but may also have sweetgum and yellow-poplar on 
lower slopes. 
_ Blackjack oak-hardwoods—This forest type occupies ridge crests 
in the Cuthbert-Bodine-Talbott soil association, primarily southeast 
of Decaturville. It is chiefly on Cuthbert soils But also on Bodine 
soils, especially on ridge crests of Bodine soils. The forest consists 
mainly of post, white, blackjack, and scarlet oaks, pignut hickory, 
and blackgum, but there are also sourwood, dogwood, red maple, and 
Southern red and chestnut oaks. The size and quality of the timber 
make it acceptable for cross ties rather than saw timber. 

Bottom-land hardwoods.—This forest type is found on the Free- 
fend: Hymon Vey soil association. It ais occurs in the Pickwick- 
Paden-Etowah soil association along Doe and Stewman Creeks and 
around Bath SPnies Predominant species are redgum, blackgum, 
and tupelo-gum, willow, swamp white oak, water oak, swamp chestnut 
sary vi ash, sycamore, cypress, hackberry, red and silver maples, 
and elm. 

Fellow pine-hardwaods—In this forest type 25 to 75 percent of 
the total stems are pine. It occurs in the Clifton Bend area, not far 
from Clifton, which is in Wayne County. It is confined largely to 
so crests and upper ridge slopes. 

edar-hardwoods.—This is a forest type in which 25 to 75 percent 
of the dominant and codominant stems are cedar. It occurs primarily 
on the Talbott-Emory-Lindside soil association, Small areas occur 
along Whites Creek, near Bath Springs, near Shannon School, and 
east of Decaturville. 

Oak-chestnut hardwoods.—This forest. type occurs chiefly on high 
ridges of Ruston soils about 4 miles west and southwest of Decatur- 
ville in the Ruston-Cuthbert-Savanneh soil association, The total 
area of this forest type is very small, and the timber is of below- 
cordwood size (pl. 6, 7). 


SOILS AND FOREST SPECIES 


The dominance of certain species on certain soils is important but 
not easily explained in a discussion of soil associations and broad 
forest types. Some of the correlations between species and soils are 
therefore mentioned. The Susquehanna soil, with its extremely heavy 
clay subsoil, supports a very poor growth consisting chiefly of black- 
jack and post oaks. The Tippah soils, with their siltpan, present 
difficult growing conditions aaa support mainly blackjack oak. Other 
siltpan soils—the Paden, Dulac, Savannah, Dickson, and Freeland— 
all have about the same kind of forest cover, primarily white, scarlet, 
post, and Southern red oaks. Cedars grow large on Talbott soils and 
stony land types. Willow, cypress, and tu elo-gum are found on 
poorly drained bottom soils such as the Melvin and Beechy. Ruston 


Soil Survey of Decatur County, Tennessee PLATE 6 


C, Deciduous forest containing many dead chestnut trees on Ruston fine sandy 
loam, hilly phase. 


Soil Survey of Decatur County, Tennessee PLATE 7 
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A, Reforestation project on Rough gullied land (Cuthbert and Luverne soil 
materials), Black locust in foreground are a complete failure; pine in back- 
ground have made fairly successful growth. 

B, een reforestation with redcedar on Rough gullied land (Talbott soil 
material). 
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soils supported most of the chestnut trees before they were eliminated 
by disease. Yellow-poplar makes thriving growth on lower Ruston 
slopes, especially where there is a slight accumulation of colluvial 
material. 

_The correlations between soils and forest species are modified by 
direction and steepness of slope. These modifications are especially 
evident in the uplands, where relief varies considerably. The direc- 
tion toward which a slope faces influences to marked degree the spe- 
cies in the stand and the composition and quality of the stand. A 
more vigorous growth having a higher percentage of more desirable 
species occurs on north- and east-facing slopes. Similar advantages 
to timber growth are noted for the lower parts of long slopes, where 
yellow-poplar, redgum, white and Southern red oaks, white and 
scalybark hickories, and blackgum are common. Superior species, 
composition of stand, and quality of timber characterize those posi- 
tions having a more constant moisture supply. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Much greater effort should be made to adopt management that will 
halt the progressive deterioration of forest resources. Greater em- 

hasis must be placed on the potential crop of saw timber, and the 
indirect benefits of good forest cover must be considered more seri- 
ously, especially for those critical areas subject to erosion. 

The merits of good forest cover in increasing moisture absorption 
and preventing erosion are worthy of special mention. A protective 
layer of forest litter absorbs the impact of falling raindrops and 
preserves the tiny pores and channels between soil particles through 
which water soaks downward. Fungi, bacteria, and tiny animals 
consume the forest litter and each other and eventually form humus, 
a dark-brown colloidal substance that is carried downward by per- 
colating water and improves the mineral soil in structure and fer- 
tility. The litter and humus have, in addition, great capacity to 
absorb water directly. Porosity of the soil is further increased by 
the channels left after the decay of dead roots. The soil-binding 
function of the surface roots is of course highly beneficial. The 
densest network of roots is in the lower part of well-developed layers 
of litter. 

Experiments have been conducted that show the effectiveness of 
forest cover in holding water on the soil and_in controlling erosion. 
Results obtained at the erosion station near Statesville, N. C., show 
that only 0.001 ton an acre of soil and 0.06 percent of rainfall are 
lost from virgin woodland (3). A companion plot, burned twice 
yearly, showed runoff of 11.5 percent and soil loss of 3.08 tons an acre. 

Similar experiments were made at Zanesville, Ohio, for a 9-year 
period on cultivated land, pasture, and woodland (2). Runoff was 
90.6 percent on cultivated land, 13.8 percent on pasture, and 3.2 per- 
cent on woodland. The loss of soil an acre was 17.18 tons on cultivated 
land, 0.1 ton on pasture, and 0.01 ton on woodland. . 

These experiments show that erosion control and moisture absorp- 
tion are maximum under complete forest cover. Soils forested with 
old-growth timber are more porous and absorb water much more 
rapidly than if they are cultivated. Where the forest cover is prop- 
erly maintained, soils forested with second growth do not lose their 
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orosity unless they are overgrazed or the litter is destroyed by 
re (1). 

Prevention of fires, control of grazing, and use of good cutting 
practices are necessary for satisfactory forest production. In addi- 
tion, they are needed for maintenance of the maximum soil porosity 
required for erosion control. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


A part of the forest in Decatur County is burned annually. Most 
of the fires result from carelessness in burning brush but a few are 
set. by incendiaries. Fire control is needed not only for satisfactory 
forest production but also for maintenance of maximum soil porosity 
and control of erosion. 

CONTROL OF GRAZING 


Grazing seriously affects production of timber and encourages 
erosion. Experiments made in Indiana show that woodland grazing 
does not pay on certain soils in the State. Woodland grazing under 
intensities of 2, 4, or 6 acres per animal unit without supplementary 
feeding resulted in serious deterioration of the animals over a 
6-month season (4). Timber-producing capacity is gradually de- 
stroyed by repeated browsing, and the natural regeneration of 
the stand is prevented. Compaction of the soil, disturbance of 
humus, and resulting interference with soil porosity lessen water 
absorption. 

CUTTING PRACTICES 


The cut-over woodland and forest in this county contains many culls 
that hinder development of trees of potential value as saw timber. 
Farm woodlands can be materially improved by cutting the crooked, 
short, bushy-top, unsound, or slow-growing trees for fuel or other 
farm needs or for sale as pulpwood or chemical wood. The straight, 
tall, well-crowned trees free of defect should be reserved for growth 
into saw timber. 

PLANTING 


Natural reforestation, more economical than planting, can be 
encouraged by selective cutting and by protecting areas from fire 
and overgrazing, but some areas, particularly of severely eroded 
Fourth- and Fifth-class soils, may have to be planted. 

The first step in planting is that of making a preliminary examina- 
tion to determine which pioneer species will grow best, considerin 
the particular soil, the degree of erosion, exposure, and other loca 
factors. Some general statements concerning suitabilities of different 
kinds of soil for different species may be of value. 

Loblolly pine, and to lesser degree shortleaf pine, is usually best 
suited to the severe growing conditions encountered on most land 
in this county designated for forest. Loblolly pine must be depended 
on heavily for most of the eroded areas unless owners are willing to 
undertake the intensive preparation and fertilization of the land 
required to grow black locust (pl. 7,4). Loblolly pine seems to make 
more vigorous early growth than shortleaf pine on most of the soils 
and consequently tends to stabilize erosion more quickly. Pine can 
be expected to grow rapidly on Etowah and Dexter soils. The 
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exposed siltpan of the Dulac, Tippah, Paden, Freeland, and similar 
soils presents very difficult growing conditions, even for pine. 
fact, the likelihood of success with loblolly pine or even shortleaf 
pine is greater on these soils if the seedlings are planted below rather 
than directly in the siltpan. : : ; 

Thinnings from existing pine plantings will provide durable fence 
posts when cold-soaked in SrErOpr ate chemicals, Black locust is 
very poorly suited to all severely eroded areas, regardless of soil type, 
aad corey rows to post size on severely eroded soils of the Cuthbert, 
Luverne, Freeland, Peden: Dulac, and Tippah series. Locust does 

‘ow rapidly on moist well-aerated fill material on soils of the Ruston, 
Savannah. odine, Pickwick, Etowah, Dexter, and similar series, 
Yellow-poplar and sweetgum grow rapidly in the fill material washed 
from Ruston soils. On i eroded Talbott and stony land separations 
it is probably best to encourage natural seeding of redcedar by pro- 
tecting the cedars with an introductory planting of locusts on parts 
of the area where fill material has accumulated (pl. 7, B). 

As indicated in preceding discussion, each area to be planted pre- 
sents specific problems. To insure success in planting, some advance 
preparation of the land is necessary. This includes breaking and 
mulching galled areas, building simple, low check dams in gullies, 
and plowing contour furrows. Preparation of aL ied land 
entails much labor. In the past personnel from TVA-CCC camps 
have done much of the land preparation, but in areas where less 
advance preparation is necessary the landowner is now encouraged 
to do the entire job. Forest seedlings are furnished for planting 
without cost by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


MORPHOLOGY AND GENESIS OF SOILS 


Soil is the product of soil-forming processes acting on materials 
deposited or accumulated by geologic agencies. The characteristics of 
the soil at any given point are determined by (1) the physical and 
mineralogical composition of the parent material, (2) the climate 
under which the soil material has accumulated and existed since accum- 
ulation, (3) the plant and animal life on and in the soil, (4) the relief, 
or lay of the land, and (5) the length of time the forces of soil 
development have acted on the soil material (10). 

Climate and vegetation are the active factors of soil genesis. They 
act on the parent material and change it from a mass of inert material 
to a body that has a definite morphology. The effects of climate and 
vegetation on the pee material are guided, or limited, to varying 
degrees by the modifying influence of relief, which affects drainage. 
the quantity of water that percolates through the soil, the rate of 
natural erosion, the vegetation that grows on the soil, and other 
conditions. 

The nature of parent material itself also guides the course of action 
that results from the forces of climate and vegetation. Itis important 
in determining internal soil characteristics and the kinds of vegetation 
that grow on the soil. 

Time, finally, is necessary for the changes to take place, and age 
becomes a factor of soil genesis. Time is required for the development 
of the soi] into a body that is in equilibrium with its environment. 
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The degree of such development depends not only on time, but also on 
the rate at which forces of climate and vegetation act, as that rate is 
guided by the factors of relief and parent material. 

The factors of soi] genesis are so closely interrelated in their effects 
on the soil that few generalizations can be made regarding the effects 
of any one unless conditions are specified for the other four. They are 
so complex in their interrelationships that many of the processes that 
take place in the development of soils are unknown. 

The purpose of this section is to present the outstanding morpho- 
logical characteristics of the soils of the county and to relate them to 
the factors of soil formation. Physical and chemical data are limited 
for these soils, and the discussion of soil genesis and morphology is 
correspondingly incomplete. The first part of the section deals with 
the environment under which the soils exist; the second, with specific 
soil series and the part environment has played in determining the 
morphologies of soils of those series. 


GENERAL ENVIRONMENT AND MORPHOLOGY OF SOILS 


The parent materials of soils of the county may be considered in two 
broad classes: (1) Materials residual from the weathering of rocks 
in place and (2) materials transported by water or gravity and laid 
down as unconsolidated deposits of clay, silt, sand, and rock fragments. 
Materials of the first class are related directly to the underlying rocks 
from which they were derived ; materials of the second class are related 
to the soils or rocks from which they were washed or fell. 

The residual parent materials are residuum from the weatherin 
of consolidated sedimentary rocks, limestones, and unconsolidat: 
rocks, loess, and Coastal Plain sand and oly The properties of those 
materials are strongly reflected in many of the properties of the soils 
that: have developed” from them. These rocks were laid down as 
unconsolidated sediments and some were gradually converted into 
consolidated rocks. Some of the rocks are so young, geologically, that 
they have not been consolidated. 

Certain soils developed from residual materials are generally asso- 
ciated with particular rock formations or parts of rock formations. 
Soils of the Maury and Inman series are derived from the residuum of 

hosphatic limestone and shale of the Hermitage formation. The 
Talbott soils are associated with Dixon and Decatur limestones. Soils 
of the Bodine series are associated with the Harriman and Fort Payne 
chert formations. Soils of the Luverne, Cuthbert, Susquehanna, and 
Shubuta series are associated chiefly with the Eutaw formation. The 
Safford soils are derived from the glauconitic sandy clays of the Coon 
Creek member of the Ripley formation. The Ruston and Savannah 
soils are associated chiefly with the sand member of the Eutaw forma- 
tion. The soils of the Dickson, Dulac, and Tippah series are derived 
from a thin layer of loess. 

Among the transported rock materials, the kinds of material are 
reflected in some of the properties of the soils that are derived from 
them. Soils of the Dexter, Freeland, Hatchie, Almo, Tigrett, Briens- 
burg, Alva, Eupora, Shannon, Hymon, and Beechy series are derived 
from transported materials that consist mainly of Coastal Plain sand 
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and clay and wind-blown silt, or products of their decomposition. 
Soils of the Pickwick, Paden, Taft, Robertsville, Wolftever, Hunting- 
ton, Lindside, and Melvin series are derived from transported mate- 
rials that are highly mixed but consist mainly of limestone and prod- 
ucts of their decomposition. Soils of the Humphreys, Ennis, and 
Greendale series are composed of materials that are transported from 
cherty limestone materials. The soils of the Bruno and Sequatchie 
series are derived from transported materials consisting mainly of 
sandstone or Coastal Plain sand materials. 

Although a relatively consistent relationship exists between the 
kinds of parent materials and some of the soil properties, other soil 
properties, especially these of regional] significance from the stand- 
point of soil genesis, cannot be correlated with kinds of parent mate- 
rials and must be attributed to other factors yet to be discussed. 

The climate of the county is temperate and continental, It has long 
warm summers, short mild winters, and relatively high rainfall. The 
moderately high temperatures favor rapid chemical reactions in the 
soil under the moist conditions existing most of the time. The high 
rainfall favors relatively intense leaching of soluble materials and 
coHoidal materials downward. The soil is frozen for only short 
periods and to only shallow depths during winter, which further in- 
tensifies weathering and translocation of materials. 

The general climate of the county is relatively uniform, but small 
local differences in soils exist because of variations in the slope and 
exposure of land. On south- and west-facing slopes the average daily 
and annual temperature of the soil is somewhat higher than on the 
north- and east-facing slopes. Soil temperatures are also higher on 
the steeper slopes. Average moisture content of the soils is less on 
the south and west slopes than on the north and east slopes. These 
soil moisture and temperature conditions affect the length of time 
that the soi] is frozen and the growth of vegetation on the soil. Al- 
though the differences are of small magnitude, they are significant 
and are possibly responsible for some of the local variations in soils 
derived from similar parent materials. Over the entire county, how- 
ever, the differences in climate are not sufficient to account for broad 
differences that exist among the soils. It appears that the relatively 
uniform climate is responsible for some of ahs outstanding properties 
that many of the soils have in common, but because of its relative 
uniformity, climate cannot account for the broad differences that exist 
in the soils. 

Trees, shrubs, grasses, and other herbaceous plants, micro-organ- 
isms, earthworms, and various other forms of plant and animal life 
live on and in the soil and are active agencies in the soil-forming proc- 
esses. The nature of the ee these various biological forces bring 
about depends, among other things, on the kinds of life and the life 
processes peculiar toeach. The kinds of plants and animals that live 
on and in the soil are determined by environmental factors, including 
climate, parent material, relief, age of the soil, and the associated 
organisms. The influence of climate is most apparent, though not 
always most important, in determining the jeindi of microflora that 
grow on the well-drained, well-developed soils. In this way climate 
exerts a powerful indirect influence on the morphology of soils. Cli- 
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mate and vegetation acting together are the active factors of soil 
enesis. 

Z A general oak-hickory forest association was on most of the well- 
drained, well-developed soils, although locally a large proportion of 
the forest stand may have been chestnut and yellow-poplar. There 
were probably differences in the density of stands, the relative propor- 
tion of species, and the associated ground cover. Taking the area 
as a whole, however, the forests appear to have been relatively uni- 
form, and it is doubtful if any of the marked differences in properties 
among the well-drained, well-developed soils are the direct result of 
differences in vegetative cover. 

Most of the trees that grow in this area are moderately deep to deep 
feeders on plant nutrients in the soil. They are chiefly deciduous 
trees and shed their leaves annually. The leaves range considerabl. 
among species in content of various plant nutrients, but in general, 
the quantities of bases and phosphorus returned to the soil in leaves 
of deciduous trees are high compared to quantities returned by conif- 
erous trees. In this way, essential plant nutrients are returned to the 
upper part of the soil from the lower part and retard the depleting 
action of percolating waters. 

Much organic material is added to the soil in the form of dead 
leaves, roots, and entire plants. Most of it is added to the A horizon, 
where it is acted upon by micro-organisms, earthworms, and other 
forms of life and by direct chemical reaction. In Decatur County 
such materials decompose relatively rapidly because of favorable 
temperature and moisture conditions, favorable character of the or- 
sone material itself, and presumably favorable micropopulation in 

esoil. Organic material does not accumulate on well-drained sites 
in this area to the extent that it does in cooler regions under similar 
drainage conditions. 

Little is known of the micro-organisms, earthworms, and other pop- 
ulation of the soils of the area, but their importance is probably equal 
to that of the vegetation of the soil. 

The well-drained, well-developed soils have been formed under rela- 
tively similar conditions of climate and vegetation. It is on these 
soils that climate and vegetation have had the maximum influence 
with the minimum of modifications by relief and age. As a result, 
the soils developed from various kinds of parent materials have many 
properties that are common to all. 

In the virgin condition all the well-drained, well-developed soils 
have at the surface a layer of organic debris in varying stages of de- 
composition. All have dark-colored A, horizons, But their A, hori- 
zons are lighter than either the A, or B. The B horizon is generally 
uniformly colored yellow, brown, or red and is heavier textured than 
the A, or A;. The C horizon is variable in color and texture amon, 
the different soils, but it is usually light red or yellow mottled with 
gray or brown. 

The properties mentioned in the preceding paragraph are common 
to all well-developed, well-drained soils that have been subjected to 
similar conditions of climate and vegetation. They are therefore 
common to soils of zonal extent, and all soils that exhibit them are 
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known as zonal soils. Zonal soils are members of one of the classes 
of the highest category in soil classification and are defined as mem- 
bers of great groups of soils that have well-developed soil characteris- 
tics reflecting the influence of the active factors of soil genesis— 
climate and living organisms. 

In localities where the parent materials have been in place a lon, 
time and have not been subject to extreme conditions of relief or o 
the parent material itself, the soils that have developed have the 
characteristics of zonal soils. In places where the parent material has 
been in place oy a short time, as in the case of recently transported 
materials, the soils have poorly defined or no genetic horizons, These 
soils are young and have few or none of the properties of zonal soils; 
therefore, they are known as azonal soils, or soils belonging to a second 
class in the highest category of soils classification. Because of their 
youth or conditions of parent material or relief that prevent the de- 
velopment of normal soil profile characteristics, these soils are without 
well-developed profile characteristics. 

Soils wath the characteristics described in the previous paragraph 
are azonal. ‘They have A, horizons that are moderately dark to very 
dark and apparently have a moderately to fairly high content of or- 

anic matter. They are characterized by the absence of a zone of 
illuviation, or B horizon, and by parent material that is usually of 
lighter color than the A, horizon and that may be similar to, lighter 
than, or heavier than the A, horizon in texture. They may be referred 
to as AC soils because of the absence of a B horizon. 

The relief of the azonal soils ranges from nearly level to ver. be 
On some steep areas the quantity of water that percolates throug 
the soils is relatively small and the quantity that runs off the soils is 
large. The rapid rate of runoff contributes to relatively rapid geo- 
logic erosion, and the soils are therefore young. That is, their ma- 
terials are constantly renewed or mixed, and the changes brought 
about by vegetation and climate may be so slight that the soils are 
essentially AC soils. These are azonal soils. 

On some nearly level areas where both internal and external drain- 
age are restricted or where geologic erosion is very slow, soils whose 
materials have been in place a long time have certain well-developed 
profile characteristics that zonal soils do not have. Such soils are 
associated pecerapbically with the zonal soils but are known as intra- 
zonal soils. Intrazonal soils have more or less well-developed soil 
characteristics reflecting the dominating influence of some local fac- 
tor of relief or parent material or age over the normal effects of 
climate and vereeien (10). The properties of such soils in this area 
are generally the result of level relief influenced greatly by the char- 
acter of the parent material and the kinds of vegetation that grow in 
such environments. 

Soils of each of the three broad classes—zonal, azonal, and intra- 
zonal—may be derived from similar kinds of parent materials. 
Within any one of those classes in this area major differences among 
soils appear to be closely related to differences in the kinds of parent 
materials from which the soils were derived. The thickness of soils 
developed from residual materials over the rock from which they 
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were derived is a partial function of the resistance of the rock to 
weathering, the volume of residue after weathering, and the rate of 
geologic erosion. The chemical and physical nature of the parent 
material modifies the rate and direction of chemical changes that 
result from climate and vegetation. The kind of parent material 
also exerts & pronounced influence on the kinds of vegetation that 
grow on the soil. Rocks have also contributed to differences among 
soils through their effects on relief. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS 


The soils of Decatur County are classified as shown in table 7, The 
relationships of geologic formations, topography, and soils in the 
county are shown in schematic cross section in figure 4. In the table 
the soils are listed according to order. The great soil groups under 
each order are shown, and the various soil series are listed under each 
great soil group. The source and kinds of parent materials and the 
relief of each soil are shown. Study of this table will aid the reader 
in understanding the genetic relationship of the soils of the county. 


Tasip 7.—Classification of the soil series of Decatur County, Tenn., 
into higher categories and some factors’ that have contributed to 
the differences in soil morphology 


Zona Sots 


Great soi] group Relief 


and series Parent material 


Red-Yellow Podzolie 


soils: 

Red Podzolic soils: Residuum from— 
Ruston_.....---- Hilly to steep._..--- Sandy Coastal Plain material. 
Shubuta....--... Rolling.-..--..----- Sandy play Coastal Plain ma- 

terial. 
Luverne....----- lling to hilly_...__. Do. 
Safford._.-.----- Hillys. cose sees Glauconitic sandy clay Coastal 
Plain material. 
Talbott_.._-.---- Undulating to steep - Argillaceous limestone. 
Maury---.------ Undulating to rolling-| Phosphatic limestone. 
Pickwick -------- Undulating to hilly - - Mixed alluvium covered with a 
thin loesslike silt mantle. 
Alluvium from— 
Etowah---.-_--- Hilly to steep_-_---- A wide variety of rocks includ- 
ing limestone. 
Waynesboro...-. Rolling to hilly._-.-- Chiefly from sandstone. 
Dexter_-----..-- Undulating to hilly -- Toes and Coastal Plain mate- 
rials, 
Yellow Podzolic 
soils: 
Humphreys. ----- Nearly level to un- Cherty limestone. 
dulating. 
Sequatchie__-----|----- dOsccsciccaciee Sandstone, sand, and some 
limestone. 


! Inasmuch as the climate and vegetation are relatively uniform throughout the 
county, they cannot be factors accounting for the broad differences in the soils. 
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Taste 7.—Classification of the soil series of Decatur County, Tenn., 
into higher categories and some factors that have contributed to 
the differences in soil morphology—Continued 


INTRAZONAL Soris 


rent nollgroup Relief Parent material 
Planosols: Residuum from— 
Dulae___-----.-- Undulating to rolling-| Loess underlain by sandy clay 
Coastal Plain material at 24 
to 42 inches. 
Tippah.....-222j--- 8. (: (: ne Loess underlain by clay Coast- 
al Plain material at 24 to 42 
inches, 
Dickson. -.------j_--.- (: [1 Sean ea Loess or loesslike material un- 


derlain by cherty limestone 
at 24 to 42 inches. 

Savannah_._.....|...__ C2 (ale ee ee Very fine sandy Coastal Plain 
material with small admix- 
ture of loess. 


Paden._....-----[.---- Ce ts ee ee Highly mixed alluvium covered 
a thin loesslike silt man- 
tle. 

Taft: 23-s00 205 Nearly level_---_... Do. 

Robertsville_-___ _ Nearly level to de- Do. 

pressional. 
Alluvium from— 

Freeland_..------ Undulating to rolling_ ie and Coastal Plain mate- 
rials. 

Hatchie_-.______ Nearly level. ...---- Do. 

Almo...-...----- Nearly level to de- Do. 

pressional. 
Wolftever_..____- Nearly level_--_.-.. A wide variety of rocks, includ- 


ing limestone. 


AZONAL SoILs 


Lithosols: Residuum from— 

Bodine. _.______- Rolling to steep. _.__ Cherty limestone. 

Cuthbert. _...__- Hilly to steep__.___- Sandy clay or clay Coastal 
Plain material. 

Susquehanna_____ Rolling to hilly...... Clay Coastal Plain material. 

Inman. -_----.-- Hilly to steep__-_--- Interbedded shale and phos- 
phatic limestone. 

Alluvial soils: Alluvium from— 

Huntington Chiefly timestone. 

Lindside.__.....-|...-. di Do. 

Melvin. ___---_.-].-... 

Egam-_........-. Do. 

Bruno___.__-..-- Chiefly sand or sandstone, but 
including limestone materials. 

Ennis_------- Chiefly cherty limestone. 

Shannon-___ Tere Bod Coastal Plain mate- 
Tials. 

Hymon.-._.-....|..-.. Do. 

Beechy__.._.____|__-.- Do. 

Colluvium or local alluvium from— 
Emory.--.......- Undulating......--. Limestone. 
Greendale._._._.| Nearly level to Cherty limestone. 
sloping 

Tigrett..-----..- Undulating--......- Loess. 

Briensburg---_-_._j-_..- dos. eso02 chk es Do. 

Alvae2. 2.202 vee c|cosee + Cr ee ee ga Loess and Coastal Plain mate- 


rials. 
D 
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ZONAL SOILS 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIO SOILS 


The Red Podzolic soils are zonal soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
great soil group having thin organic and organic-mineral layers over 
a yellowish-brown leached layer that rests upon an illuvial red hori- 
zon. They are developed under a deciduous or mixed forest in a 
warm-temperate moist climate (10). The soil-forming processes in- 
volved in their development are laterization and podzolization. 

Soils of the Red Podzolic group in Decatur County are listed in table 
7. These soils have the characteristics common to Red Podazolic soils 
and apparently all have developed under relatively similar climate and 
vegetation. They are well drained, and though they range somewhat 
in degree of maturity, they are sufficiently old to have at least a moder- 
ately well developed Red Podzolic soil profile. They range from level 
to steep, but differences among the soil profiles are probably not due 
primarily to differences in slope. Differences among the parent ma- 
terials of the various soils are marked, and many differences among 
soil profiles can be correlated with differences among parent materials. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston soils have developed from a loose sandy material on a 
hilly to steep relief. External and internal drainage are moderate to 
rapid. The soils are therefore highly leached, very strongly acid, 
and moderately low in fertility. Although on the whole their profiles 
are moderately well developed, development differs considerably as it 
has been impeded in places by the resistant character of the parent 
material and by steep slopes. The sand grains that make up a large 
part of the material are highly resistant to disintegration, and ugh 
water runoff on the steep slopes removed the finer particles rapidly. 
The water-holding capacity of the material is low ; therefore, water for 

lant growth and energy for soil formation are low. Nevertheless, the 
‘uston soils have developed to the extent that they would ordinarily 
be included in the zonal group of Red Podzolic soils, though some 
profiles, especially on the extremely steep slopes, are azonal (Litho- 


sols). 
Typical profile for Ruston fine sandy loam soils: 


Ax 0 to 2% inches, dark-gray loose loamy fine sand containing some partly 
decayed leaves and twigs; numerous fibrous roots. 

Az 21% to 10 inches, yellowish-gray loose fine sandy loam; a few roots; poorly 
developed fine crumb structure. 

As 10 to 14 inches, light grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam. 

B, 14 to 30 inches, reddish-brown very friable light fine sandy clay loam; 
roots of all sizes ; weakly developed medium nut structure, 

C 30 to 40 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable sand or light sandy 
clay ; slightly brittle when dry. 

D 40 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown loose sands with layers of gray sand. 


Shubuta Series 


The Shubuta are zonal Red Podzolic soils. They are highly pod- 
zolized and have well-defined A, B, and C horizons. They are well 
drained and are characterized morphologically by a loose grayish-yel- 
low A horizon and a heavy plastic sticky yellowish-red B horizon. 
Both the underlying material and relief of these soils are distinctive. 
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Ficure 4.—Schematic cross section showing relationships of geologic formations, 
topograpy, and soils in Decatur County, Tenn. 
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The underlying material is an acid heavy sandy clay with conspicuous 
thin shalelike horizontal clay layers ranging from about 4, to 1 inch 
thick. The Shubuta soils are on areas where the relief is mild, and it 
is significant that where the relief is steep Cuthbert soils have devel- 
oped. It seems, therefore, that the particular combination of relief 


and parent material is chiefly responsible for development of Shubuta 
soils, 


Representative profile for Shubuta fine sandy loam soils: 


A;. 0 to 2 inches, gray loose fine sandy loam stained dark with organic 
matter and containing several ferruginous sandstone fragments; 
numerous small fibrous roots. 

A;. 2 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam containing several 
ferruginous sandstone fragments 4% to 2 inches across; numerous 
small roots, 

As. 8 to 10 inches, grayish-yellow friable clay loam. 

B,. 10 to 20 inches, yellowish-red plastic clay; well-defined angular nut 
(blocky) structure; particles about 44 to % inch in cross section; 
surface particles, yellowish red; crushed material, reddish yellow; 
a few large roots. 

B,. 20 to 25 inches, reddish-yellow tough plastic and sticky clay, splotched 
with red and gray; structure less well defined than in the layer 
above; penetrated by very few roots. 

C. 25 to 36 inches, tough plastic and sticky clay highly mottled with red, 
yellow, and gray. 

D. 36 to 60 inches +, heavy sandy clay material highly mottled with red and 
yellow; thin layers of bluish-gray clay %g to 1 inch thick. 


Luverne Series 


Like the Shubuta soils, the Luverne soils are zonal and belong to 
the Red Podzolic group. They differ morp hole ion from the Shu- 
buta soils chiefly in being redder in the B horizon. They also have a 
thicker solum and apparently have better internal drainage. They 
have developed under similar conditions of climate, vegetation, and 
relief, and both have parent materials derived from acid heavy sandy 
clay in which occur conspicuous thin shalelike horizontal layers of 
bluish-gray clay. The material under the Luverne soils, however, is 
a deep red or brownish red, somewhat more permeable and better 
drained, and much higher in iron content than that under the Shubuta 
soils, These differences in parent material are evidently largely re- 
sponsible for differences in Luverne and Shubuta soils. 

Representative profile for Luverne fine sandy loam soils: 


A:. 0 to 2 inches, medium-gray loose fine sandy loam stained with organic 
matter. 

A;. 2 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam containing numerous 
small ferruginous sandstone fragments 14 to 2 inches across. 

A;. 8 to 10 inches, grayish-yellow friable clay loam. 

B;. 10 to 25 inches, red or brownish-red strongly plastic clay; well defined 
medium angular nut (blocky) structure. 

B;. 25 to 30 inches, red strongly plastic clay ; structure of this layer less well 
defined than that of the layer above it. 

C. 30 to 44 inches, red strongly plastic clay streaked and splotched with 
yellow and gray. 

D, 44 inches +, red sandy clay with thin layers of bluish-gray clay 4% to 1 
inch thick. 


Safford Series 


The Safford soils, like the Ruston soils, have developed chiefly on 
a hilly relief. Unlike the Ruston soils they have developed from 
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» heavy sandy clay material similar in texture and consistence to the 
material from which the Shubuta soils have developed. This material 
differs from that for Shubuta soils in containing considerable quanti- 
ties of green sand—a material high in potash and comparatively high 
in phosphate. The combination of slope and parent material is ap- 
arently responsible for formation of Safford soils and for differences 
tween these soils and others developed from Coastal Plain materials. 
Safford soils have a characteristic white oak and beech forest vegeta- 
tion, which is probably the result, not the cause, of differences between 
them and other soils.. The Safford are Red Podzolic soils and belong 
in the zonal. order. : 
Representative profile for Safford very fine sandy loam soils: 


A,. 0 ¢0 1 inch, dark-gray loose very fine sandy loam; a few small ferruginous 
sandstone fragments; numerous fibrous roots. 

As. 1 to 5 inches, yellowish-gray friable very fine sandy loam; several small 
roots. 

B,. 5 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown friable clay loam. 

Bs. 8 to 20 inches, reddish-brown heavy clay or silty clay, hard when dry 
and strongly plastic when wet; strongly developed medium-sized 
angular nut (blocky) structure; some large roots. 

Ba. 20 to 30 inches reddish-brown to yellowish-red strongly plastic heavy 
sandy clay streaked and splotched with greenish gray; less well 
developed structure than the above layer; particles larger and 
less uniform in shape; very few roots. 

C. 30 to 45 inches, reddish-yellow sandy clay streaked and splotched with 
a greenish-gray sandy material. 

D. 45 to 60 inches +, gray sandy clay splotched with yellow; considerable 
quantities of green sand and mica. 


Talbott Series 


Soils of the Talbott series have heavy-textured B and C horizons, 
@ property associated with the argillaceous limestone from which 
their parent materials are derived. They are relatively shallow over 
bedrock. Their position, relief, and thickness indicate that the lime- 
stone from which they are derived weathers rapidly and leaves a 
relatively small quantity of insoluble residue. The fact that they 
erode readily when cultivated, and may have eroded relatively rapidly 
under natural vegetation, probably accounts in part for their shallow 
depth over bedrock. Like the other zonal soils of the area, they have 
developed under a deciduous forest vegetation in a warm-temperate 
moist climate. In many places the forest cover contains many cedars, 
put i trees have not significantly influenced the morphology of 
the soil. 

Representative profile for Talbott silt loam soils: 


Ax. 0 to 2 inches, dark graylsh-brown friable silt loam stained dark with 
organic matter. 

A;. 2 to 6 inches, grayish-brown friable heavy silt loam ; fine crumb structure. 

B,. 6 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam with a moderately 
well developed fine nut structure. 

B;. 8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red tough plastic and sticky silty clay, hard 
and intractable when dry; well-developed medium nut structure. 

Bs. 24 to 30 inches, reddish-yellow silty clay with an angular nut structure; 
material splotched with red, yellow, and brown; less compact in 
Place than the B; laye: and the aggregates more easily crushed into 
a@ coarse crumbly mass. 

C. 30 to 40 inches, very strongly plastic heavy silty clay highly mottled with 
red, yellow, and gray ; underlain by consolidated slightly argillaceous 
limestone, 
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Maury Serles 


Soils of the Maury series have developed from materials residual 
from the weathering of phosphatic limestone. In this county the 
parent material in many places contains a small admixture of loess. 
and as a result the upper part of the profile is lighter textured an 
more friable than in other areas. The Maury soils are medium acid 
and high in plant nutrients, eee phosphorus. Since they are 
the most productive of the well-developed soils in the county, it is 
reasonable to expect that they supported the most luxuriant vege- 
tation and that the natural result would be a dark-colored A horizon. 
The heavy vegetative growth and the high organic-matter content in 
the soil would tend to inhibit erosion and result in a more friable sur- 
face soil and subsoil and a thicker solum. In many places the under- 
lying phosphatic limestone is interbedded with shale. It is significant 
that on the steep slopes Inman soils have developed from the residuum 
of these interbedded rocks, The combination of a mild relief and 
highly phosphatic parent material seems to be responsible for the dif- 
ferences between Maury and the Inman soils on one hand and the Tal- 
bott soils on the other, 

Representative profile for Maury silt loam soils: 

A:. 0 to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown mellow silt loam stained dark with 
organic matter. 

Ax. 3 to 8 inches, brown friable silt loam; fine crumb structure. 

As, 8 to 12 Inches, light-brown to yellowlsh-brown heavy silt loam. 

Bs. 12 to 30 inches, reddish-brown moderately plastic heavy silty clay loam; 
medium subangular nut structure; a few small black concretions. 

B,. 30 to 35 inches, light-brown strongly plastic silty clay; more numerous 
concretions than in the layer above; less distinct structure. 

C. 35 to 70 inches, yellowish-brown strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
yellow and gray; numerous small partly weathered limestone frag- 
ments; small black concretions in the lower part of the horizon; un- 
derlain by thin-bedded phosphatic limestone. 


Pickwick Series 


The soils of the Pickwick series are on high stream terraces. The 
old alluvium of these terraces has apparently been covered to a depth 
of about 30 inches with loess. The parent material from which the 
soils are formed consists of loess or various mixtures of loess and allu- 
vium. The alluvium is highly mixed and has washed from upland 
soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks, including limestone, shale, 
sandstone, and Coastal Plain sand and clay. The parent material.is 
eimilar to that of the Paden soils, but it is on stronger slopes and is 
underlain by more permeable material. The differences in the per- 
meability of the underlying material are thought to be largely respon- 
sible for the development of the different soils. 


Representative profile for Pickwick silt loam soils: 


A, 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown mellow silt loam stained dark with or- 
ganic matter. 
As. 2 to 10 inches, grayish-brown mellow silt loam; weak fine crumb struc- 
e. 


ture. 

B,. 10 to 14 inches, light-brown or yellowish-brown fridble heavy silt loam. 

B,. 14 to 30 inches, light reddish-brown friable silty clay loam; moderately 
well developed medium subanguler nut structure. 

Bs 80 to 40 inches, reddish-brown friable silty clay loam to clay loam 
lightly splotched with gray and yellow ; some sand and gravel. 
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C. 40 inches +, reddish-brown or brownish-red moderately plastic silty clay 
loam to clay loam gplotched with yellow and gray; a considerable 
quantity of gravel. 


Htowah Series 


The soils of the Etowah series are on high terraces associated with 
the soils of the Pickwick series. Their parent material—old alluvium 
with very little or no loess influence—has washed from soils underlain 
by a mixture of material from limestone, shale, sandstone, and Coastal 
Plain sand and clay. It is characterized by a high gravel content 
in this county. Since loess covers most of the areas with smooth 
surfaces, the Etowah soils are on slopes in the more highly dissected 
areas. They have relatively open patstents that favor rapid leaching 
but their relatively high fertility appears to have encouraged a heavy 
forest growth that resulted in the relatively high content of organic 
matter in the upper layers. 

Representative profile for Etowah gravelly silt loam soils: 

A;. 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown loose gravelly silt loam stained dark 
with organic matter. 
A;. 2 to 8 inches, graylsh-brown gravelly silt loam. 


B,. § to 30 inches, reddish-brown friable gravelly silty clay loam. 
C, 80 inches -+-, reddish-brown very gravelly silt loam to silty clay loam. 


Waynesboro Series 


The Waynesboro soil has developed on extremely high terraces from 
highly mixed alluvium. The parent material is similar to that of the 
Etowah soils but is predominantly sandy and also much older. The 
soil is highly leached, moderately low in organic matter and plant 
nutrients, and strongly to yey strongly acid. 

Representative profile of Waynesboro fine sandy loam: 

A:. 0 to 1 inch, medium-gray loose fine sandy loam. 

A;. 1 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray loose fine sandy loam. 

Az 8 to 12 inches, reddish-yellow friable heavy fine sandy loam. 

B,. 12 to 30 inches, light reddish-brown friable fine sandy clay loam with a 
weakly developed medium nut structure. 

Bz. 30 to 40 inches, light-red friable light sandy clay loam; less structure 
than the layer above. 

C. 40 inches +-, light-red light sandy clay loam streaked and splotched with 
yellow and gray; considerable small gravel. 


Dexter Series 


The soils of the Dexter series are on high terraces. Their parent 
materials are mixed alluvium washed from soils of the uplands under- 
Jain by loess and Coastal Plain sand and clay, or in many places a thin 
layer of loess underlain by the mixed alluvium. Internal and external 
drainage are moderate. The soils have developed under deciduous 
forest. The parent materials are similar to those of the Freeland soils, 
and differences in the permeability of the underlying materials are 
probably largely responsible for development of the different soil 
series. 

Representative profile for Dexter silt loam soils: 

Ay 0 to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown mellow silt loam stained dark with 
organic matter. 


A;. 2 to 7 inches, grayish-brown mellow silt loam; weak soft crumb structure. 
As. 7 to 10 inches, light-brown very friable silt loam. 
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B:. 10 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown friable heavy silt loam ; moderately well 
developed subangular nut structure; material crushes to a smooth 
yellowish-brown mass. 

B,. 18 to 26 Inches, reddish-brown to brownish-red friable silty clay loam; 
moderately well developed subangular nut structure. 

B,. 26 to 38 inches, brown to reddish-brown friable silty clay loam or clay 
loam; less friable and heavier textured than layer above; structure 
less well developed and more irregular in shape; crushed material 
is brownish yellow. 

O. 38 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown friable clay loam or fine sandy clay loam 
splotched with gray. 


Yellow Podzolic soils are zonal soils of the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
great soil group having thin organic and organic-mineral layers over 
a grayish-yellow leached layer that rests on a yellow horizon (10). 
The Yellow Podzolic soils of Decatur County have an undulating 
relief and were developed under a forest vegetation consisting mainly 
of deciduous trees. There may have been a somewhat less luxuriant 
and different kind of undergrowth on the Yellow Podzolic soils than 
on the Red Podzolic soils of the county, although the degree of 
uniformity of such a relationship is unknown. Climatic conditions 
on the soils of the two groups were apparently fairly similar. The 
parent materials were derived from terrace materials. 

The causes for development of the pronounced color differences 
between the Yellow Podzolic and the Red Podzolic soils are not known. 
It appears, however, that the Yellow Podzolic soils of the area are 
generally associated with parent materials younger, lower in bases, 
or less well drained internally than parent materials of the Red 
Podzolic soils, 


Humphreys Series 


The Humphreys soils are on low terraces along the streams in the 
cherty Limestone Hills section. They have developed on nearly level 
areas under a deciduous forest. Their parent material consists of 
general stream alluvium, nearly all of which has been washed from 
cherty soils that have some loess materials in places. In many places 
Humphreys soils are subject to infrequent overflow and thus receive 
some additional sediments, They are well drained relatively young 
soils that show but little profile development. In most places, how- 
ever, the profile is sufficiently well developed for the soil to be included 
with the Yellow Podzolic soils. 

Representative profile of Humphreys silt loam : 

A,. 0 to 2 inches, grayish-brown mellow silt loam stained dark with organic 
matter. 

As. 2 to 7 inches, grayish-brown to light-brown mellow silt loam with a poorly 
developed soft crumb structure. 

As. 7 to 9 inches, light-brown friable silt loam ; weak crumb structure. 

B;. 9 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown friable heavy silt loam. 

B,. 12 to 23 inches, brown or yellowish-brown friable heavy silt loam or 
silty clay loam; very weak small subangular nut structure. 

B,. 28 to 30 inches, browntsh-yellow friable silt loam; very weakly developed 
subangular nut structure. 

C. 30 inches +, yellow friable silt loam to gravelly silt loam splotched with 
gray and bright yellow; beds of water-worn chert in most places at 
depths varying from 30 to about 60 inches. 


Sequatchie Series 


‘The Sequatchie soil in the county is on low terraces of the Tennessee 
River. It has developed under conditions of moderately slow external 
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drainage and moderate internal drainage from general stream allu- 
vium in which sandy materials predominate. It was developed under 
a hardwood forest and under climatic conditions similar to those of 
other zonal soils of the county. Some of the materials from which 
the soil is derived, however, were so recently deposited that only weak 
profile development is apparent. In most places, nevertheless, the 
profile is that of a Yellow Podzolic soil. 
Representative profile of Sequatchie fine sandy loam: 

A.. 0 to 3 inches, grayish-brown loose fine sandy loam stained dark with 
organic matter. 

A: 3 to 10 inches, light-brown to grayish-brown loose fine sandy loam con- 
tainlng a moderate quantity of organic matter. 

B;. 10 to 30 inches, brown or yellowish-brown friable fine sandy clay loam 
that grades into brownish yellow in lower part of horizon; in most 
places, a weakly developed nut structure. 

©. 30 inches +, brownish-yellow friable clay loam lightly splotched with gray 
and yellow. 

INTRAZONAL SOILS 


PLANOSOLS 


Planosols are an intrazonal group of soils with eluviated surface 
horizons underlain by B horizons more strongly illuviated, cemented, 
or compacted than in associated normal soils. They have developed 
upon nearly flat upland surface under grass or forest vegetation in 
a humid or sub-humid climate (10). 

In Decatur County most of the soils classed as Planosols are char- 
acterized by a siltpan at a depth of about 2 feet. The drainage of 
these soils varies trom moderately well drained to poorly drained, 
and some of the more poorly drained soils have claypans rather than 
siltpans. The siltpan is not a zone of high clay concentration. In 
fact the clay content appears to be relatively low. The material is 
compact rather than cemented, although it may have some silica 
cementation. 

The climatic conditions under which these soils developed were 
similar to those under which the zonal soils developed, but the in- 
ternal condition of the soil is more moist and Jess well aerated than 
is that of the zonal soils. Some differences probably existed in kinds 
of vegetation, although deciduous forest was on both. From the 
standpoint of profile development, the Planosols appear to be older 
than the Red or Yellow Podzolic soils, but the causes for the develop- 
ment of older soils are not known. The relief is such that geological 
erosion would be slow, but that factor alone is not the cause of their 
formation. It has been observed that the siltpan soils in the county 
are formed from parent materials very high in silt and very fine sand 
and low in clay and coarse sand. Also, they are underlain by mate- 
rials that restrict internal drainage. In general, the thicker and more 
compact siltpans are associated, with the less permeable underlying 
materials and with the areas with the least sloping surface. 


Dulac Series 
The Dulac soils have developed from a 24- to 42-inch layer of loess 
underlain by semipervious Coasta] Plain material. This underlyin 
material may consist of heavy sandy clay, alternate layers of san 
and clay, or sand that has a horizontal layer of ferruginous sandstone 
near the contact of the silt and sand. 
980480—54—— 14 
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Representative profile for Dulac silt loam soils: 


Ac % to 0 inch, partly decomposed leaves, bark, and twigs. 

A. 0 to 2 inches, gray mellow silt loam stained dark with organic matter; 
numerous fibrous roots. 

Az. 2 to 7 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; numerous roots of all 
sizes. 

As 7 to 9 inches, graylsh-yellow friable heavy silt loam. 

B;. 9 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam that changes 
gradually to brownish-yellow in the lower part of the horizon; 
material breaks out into fine to medium weak subangular nut struc- 
ture; particles yellowish-brown but crush to a smooth yellow mass; 
some large roots penetrate layer. 

B,. 20 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam lightly splotched 
with yellow and gray. 

X, 24 to 42 inches, very compact silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, 
yellow, and brown; material in this layer breaks into coarse fairly 
well-developed structural particles irregularly blocky to prismatic 
in shape; some small concretions; many vertical cracks, 4% to 1 
inch in width, filled with a light-gray silty material; very few roots 
penetrate layer. 

D, 42 to 60 inches +, slowly permeable heavy sandy clay highly mottled 
with red, yellow, brown, and gray. 


Tippah Series 


The Tippah soils have developed from a thin layer of loess over- 
lying Coastal Plain material. They differ from the Dulac soils in 
being underlain by heavy acid clays that are relatively impervious 
to water. In general, the layer of silt is not so thick as that from 
which the Dulac soils have developed. The imperviousness of tha 
underlying material has apparently resulted in more rapid runoff 
and more geological erosion. The A and B horizons are similar to 
those of the Dulac soils, but the siltpan is not on the average so thick 
and is somewhat heavier textured owing to mixing of the silt with the 
underlying clay. ; . 

Representative profile for Tippah silt loam soils: 

A. 0 to 144 inches, dark-gray mellow silt loam stained dark with organic 


matter; numerous small fibrous roots. 
As. 114 to 7 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; some roots of different 


sizes. 

B: 7 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow friable light silty clay loam. 

B;. 10 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay 
Joam; small to medium weakly defined subangular nut structure; 
yellowish brown particles crush to a smooth yellow mass. 

B, 18 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam lightly splotched 
with gray; texture somewhat heavier and the structure more dis- 
tinct than in layer above. 

X. 22 to 38 inches, very compact heavy silty clay loam mottled with gray, 
yellow, and brown; fairly well defined coarse angular blocky struc- 


ture. 
D, 88 to 60 inches +, tough plastic and sticky clay highly mottled with gray, 
yellow, and red; maferial grades into bluish-gray clay. 


Dickson Series 


In Decatur County a large part of the parent material from which 
the Dickson soils have developed came from loess, though a part of 
their loesslike silt probably is derived through weathering of the 
underlying cherty limestone. In the counties farther east, However 
Dickson soils have evidently developed from parent material 
weathered mostly from underlying cherty limestone. These soils 
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differ from the Dulac soils chiefly in having highly siliceous cherty 
limestone residuum underneath the siltpan. 
Representative profile for Dickson silt loam soils: 


A. 0 to 1 inch, medium-gray mellow silt lonm stained dark with organic 
Matter; numerous fibrous roots. 

Ax 1 to 6 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; some small roots. 

As. 6 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow friable heavy silt loam. 

B;. 8 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam that changes 
gradually to a brownish yellow in lower part of the horizon; poorly 
defined medium subangular nut structure; some large roots. 

B;. 20 to 24 inches, yellow friable silty clay loam lightly splotched with gray. 

X. 24 to 40 inches, compact silt loam to silty clay loam mottled with gray, 
yellow, and brown; compact in place but when displaced crumbles 
readily into fairly well defined structural particles very irregular in 
shape and 4 to 114 inches in cross section, 


Cc. 40 to ed inches +, very cherty silty clay loam mottled with gray and 
yellow. 


Savannah Series 


The Savannah soils, unlike other soils developed from unconsoli- 
duted sands and clays in Decatur County, have developed on undulat- 
ing to rolling topography. They differ from these other soils in 
having a yellow B horizon and a compact Jayer just below the B 
horizon. The parent materials are derived from unconsolidated 
Coastal Plain materials that probably contain o small mixture of 
loess. Like the parent material of the Dulac soils, this material is 
high in very fine sand and silt and low in coarse sand. Savannah 
solis are generally considered as Planosols.. 

Representative profile for Savannah loam soils: 

Ai. 0 to 1 inch, gray loose loam stained dark with organic matter; numerous 
small fibrous roots. 

As. 1 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow loose loam; several small roots. 

B:. 8 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown friable light clay loam or silty clay 
loam; weakly- developed fine subangular nut structure; some large 
roots. 

Ba. 18 to 25 inches, brownish-yellow friable clay loam lightly splotched with 
gray in the lower part of horizon. 

X. 25 to 40 inches, compact brownish-yellow fine sandy loam to fine sandy 
clay loam splotched with gray, yellow, and brown; cowpact in 
place, but displaced lumps are brittle and break easily; material 
breaks into coarse irregularly shaped weakly defined particles; 
very few roots. 

Cc. 40 to 60 inches +, reddish-brown fine sandy clay splotched with gray 
and yellow. 


Paden Series 


The Paden are moderately well drained soils of the high terraces 
characterized by a siltpan at a depth of about 2 feet. They belong 
to the Planosol group of intrazonal soils. In most places they have 
apparently developed from a thin layer of loess underlain by ig y 
mixed old alluvium. In some places they may have developed from 
old Tennessee River alluvium that includes materials from soils under- 
lain by limestone, shale, sandstone, Coastal Plain sand, clay, and 
loess. This material is high in silt and very fine sand and low in 
coarse and medium sands. : 

Profile description for Paden silt loam soils: 

Ay. 0 to 1 inch, medium-gray mellow slit loam stained with organic matter. 


Az. 1 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam, 
B:. 8 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow friable heavy silt loam. 
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B;. 10 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; fine or medium 
weak subangular nut structure, 

Bi. 20 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam lightly splotched 
with yellow and gray. 

X. 24 to 42 Inches, brownish-yellow compact silt loam to silty clay loam 
splotehed with yellow and gray; coarse moderately well developed 
irregularly shaped structure; many particles coated with gray 
silty material. 

C. 42 to 60 inches +, brittle silty clay loam highly mottled with red, brown, 
yellow, and gray. 


Taft Series 


The soi] of the Taft series is intermediate between the Paden and 
Robertsville soils in drainage. It is similar to the Hatchie soils in 
drainage and many profile characteristics. It is on nearly level to 
gently sloping Tennessee River terraces. 

The Taft soil is underlain by old stream alluvium washed chiefly 
from soils underlain by limestone materials. On the high terraces 
this alluvium is probably covered by a thin layer of loess in many 
places. The soil is assoctated with Paden soils on high terraces and 
with Wolftever or Humphreys soils on low terraces. It is on nearly 
level areas, and drainage, both external and internal, is slow. 

Representative profile of Taft silt loam: 

A: 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray mellow stilt loam stained with organic matter. 
As. 2 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam; a few soft brown concre- 


tions. 

Ba. 8 to 15 inches, pale-yellow friable silty clay loam lightly splotched with 
gray in lower part of horizon. 

Bn. 15 to 22 Inches, friable silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, yellow, 
and brown; large soft brown concretions. 

X. 24 to 44 inches, very compact soil loam to silty clay loam; breaks into 
eoarse irregularly shaped particles coated with bluish-gray mate- 
rial ; crushed particles highly mottled with gray, yellow, and brown. 

C. 44 to 60 inches +, yellowlsh-brown brittle heavy silty clay loam 
splotched with yellow and gray. 


Robertsville Series 


The Robertsville soil is similar to the Almo soil; it has developed 
on terraces, is poorly drained and light colored, and has a compact 
layer below the subsoil. It has developed from old alluvium similar to 
that giving rise to the Taft and Wolftever soils. It is on nearly level 
or depressed positions on low terraces. Both internal and external 
drainage are very slow. It appears that the poorer drainage, which 
results in differences in internal conditions, is chiefly responsible for 
the differences between this soil and that of the Taft series. 

A typical profile of Robertsville silt loam is as follows: 


A;. 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray mellow silt loam splotched with rust brown and 
stained with organic matter; numerous large (44 to 14 inch) brown 
concretions. 

A; 2 to 8 Inches, mellow silt loam mottled with dark gray and rust brown; 
numerous large soft brown concretions. 

B,. 8 to 20 inches, friable silty clay loam highly mottled with light gray and 
pale yellow; material becomes predominantly light gray in lower 
part of horizon. 

X. 20 to 44 inches, blyish-gray very compact silt loam to heavy silty clay 
loam; numerous large soft brown concretions. 

Cc. 44 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown brittle heavy silty clay loam 
splotched with yellow and gray. 
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Freeland Series 


The Freeland soils are characterized by a siltpan and apparently 
belong to the Planosol group of intrazonal soils. Morphologically, 
they are similar to the Dulac soils of the upland and to the Paden soils 
on the high terraces of the Tennessee River. They have developed from 
old mixed alluvium washed from soils of the uplands underlain by 
loess and Coastal Plain materials. It is possible that on some of the 
older terraces a thin layer of loess has been deposited over the allu- 
vium. The soils have developed from materials very high in silt 
on undulating to rolling topography under conditions of moderately 
slow internal drainage. The parent material is similar to that of the 
Dexter soils, and the restricted internal drainage is apparently re- 
sponsible for the differences between these soils and those of the 

exter series. 

Representative profile for Freeland silt loam soils: 


A. 0 to 1 inch, medium-gray mellow silt loam stained dark with organic 
matter. 

Aa. 1 to 6 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam. 

‘As. 6 to 9 inches, grayish-yellow friable heavy silt loam. 

B,. 9 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam of fine weak 
subangular nut structure. 

B;. 18 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam. 

X. 24 to 42 Inches, brownish-yellow compact silt loam to silty clay loam 
splotehed with gray and yellow; material compact in place but 
brittle and easily broken when displaced ; layer has a medium-sized, 
weakly developed, irregularly shaped structure. 

C. 42 to 60 inches +, reddish-brown brittle sandy clay loam splotched with 
yellow; some small pebbles. 


Hatchie Series 


The soils of the Hatchie series are on nearly level stream terraces 
in association with Freeland soils but differ from Freeland soils in 
being imperfectly drained. External and internal drainage are slow. 

They have developed from old alluvium similar to that from which 
the Freeland soils are derived. Like these soils they are silty in tex- 
ture, acid, and have a siltpan at a depth of about 2 feet. he more 
peony drained condition is apparently responsible for the differences 

etween these and the Freeland soils. Hatchie soils belong to the 
Planosol group of intrazonal soils, 
Representative profile of Hatchie silt loam: 


A: 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray mellow silt loam stained dark with organic 
matter. 

A;. 2 to 7 inches, gray to yellowish-grhy mellow silt loam that contains small 
brown concretions. 

As. 7 to 10 inches, yellowish-gray friable silt loam. 

B;. 10 to 18 inches, pale-yellow friable silty clay loam splotched with gray 
and bright yellow in the lower part of horizon; poorly developed 
small nut structure; a few small brown concretions. 

B;. 18 to 22 inches, friable silty clay loam highly mottled with yellow and 

gray ; numerous brown concretions. 

. 22 to 44 inches, very compact silt loam to silty clay loam highly mot- 
tled with yellow, gray, and rust brown; material breaks out into 
coarse irregularly shaped particles coated with bluish gray; num- 
erous concretions. 

C. 44 to 60 inches +, pale-yellow brittle silty clay loam splotched with gray 

and rust brown and streaked with bluish gray. 


m 
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Almo Series 


The Almo soil has developed from the same general type of al- 
Invium as the Freeland and Hatchie soils with which it is associated. 
It differs from the Hatchie soils chiefly in being poorly drained; it 
is similarly highly leached, acid, and low in organic matter and simi- 
larly manifests the development of siltpan. | Consequently, it is 
included in the Planosol group of intrazonal soils. 

Representative profile of Almo silt loam: 

A, 0 to 2 inches, medium-gray mellow silt loam splotched with light gray. 

As. 2 to 8 inches, gray mellow silt loam splotched with light gray and rust 
brown; a few small brown concretions. 

B,. 8 to 10 inches, grayish-yellow friable heavy silt loam splotched with gray 
and yellow. 

B,. 10 to 22 inches, gray or mottled yellow and gray friable silty clay loam; 
several concretions. 

X. 22 to 44 inches, very compact silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, 
yellow, and brown; bluish-gray coating on structural particles; 
numerous concretions, 

D. 44 to 60 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with yellow 
and gray. 


Wolftever Series 


The Wolftever soils are characterized by a moderately compact to 
compact subsoil. They are on nearly level low young terraces of the 
Tennessee River. The soils are moderately well drained; both in- 
ternal and external drainage are moderately slow. The general allu- 
vium from which the Wolftever soils have developed has washed 
chiefly from upland soils underlain by limestone, but it includes some 
material from soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks. Although 
high in silt, this material has a higher clay content than the parent 
materials of most of the Planosols. The Wolftever soils are on young 
terraces and are therefore young in terms of years. In consequence, 
their profiles are not likely to be entirely a result of soil-forming proc- 
esses; they may be partly the result of deposition of very fine material 
on what are now the substratum and subsoil layers. 

Representative profile for Wolftever silt loam soils: 

Ai. 0 to 2 inches, grayish-brown mellow silt loam stained slightly with or- 
ganic matter. 

Ay, 2 to 6 Inches, Nght grayish-brown friable silt loam. 

As. 6 to 9 inches, light-brown friable heavy silt loam. 

B:. 9 to 27 inches, yellowish-brown slightly to moderately compact heavy ailty 
clay loam; moderately well developed small subangular nut struc- 
ture. 

B,. 27 to 40 inches, moderately compact silty clay loam lightly splotched with 
gray; well-déveloped coarse angular nut structure. 

C. 40 to 60 inches +4-, brownish-yellow brittle silty clay loam splotched with 
gray and yellow. 


AZONAL SOILS 


LITHOSOLS 


Lithosols are an azonal group of soils that have no clearly expressed 
soil morphology. They consist of a freshly and imperfectly weath- 
ered mass of rock fragments and are largely steeply sloping (10). 
They occupy positions where geologic erosion is relatively rapid and 
generally consist of materials relatively easily eroded. As a result, 
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material is removed from the surface or mixed to such an extent that 
soil-forming processes have not acted on the soil material long enough 
to produce well-defined genetic soil properties. As mapped, these 
soils may include small areas of zonal soils. 

The land types mapped in this county are Lithosols, The rough 
gullied lands have lost their true soil in most areas through acceler- 
ated erosion induced by man’s activities. Other land types in the 
county are Hilly stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) and 
Rolling stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials). 


Bodine Series 


Members of the Bodine series are chiefly on hilly to steep slopes in 
the highly dissected parts of the Limestone Hills section. The Bodine 
soils have developed from material that is residual from the weather- 
ing of highly cherty level-bedded Mississippian and Devonian lime- 
stones, and the soils are everywhere characterized by a high content 
of chert fragments. 

The Bodine soils are highly leached, strongly to very strongly acid, 
and low in fertility. They generally do not have developed soil pro- 
files, but they vary considerably in this respect. In some places, 
especially on lower parts of long slopes, chert fragments and soil 
materials have slonghed down from above to form a considerably 
deeper soil than typical. Slopes range from about 5 to 60 percent but 
in most areas are between 20 and 40 percent. Internal and external 
drainage are rapid to very rapid. The development of profiles has 
been considerably retarded by the highly resistant parent material 
and steep slopes. 

The chert fragments that make up a great part of the material are 
highly resistant to disintegration and become available for soil for- 
mation at an exceedingly dow rate. Also, the strong relief and con- 
sequent rapid runoff leave little water for plant growth. The ener 
for soil formation is low, and further, the soil material tends to 4 
removed relatively rapidly. Actually, parent material does not be- 
come available fast enough nor remain in place long enough for the 
dynamic tonmine agencies, climate and vegetation, to form well- 
developed genetic soil profiles. The profiles of the Bodine soils have 
not developed to such extent that they can be included in the zonal 

oup of Yellow Podzolic soils. Instead they are included with the 

ithosols in the azonal order. 

Representative profile for Bodine cherty silt loam soils: 

A;:. 0 fo 2 inches, dark-gray loose cherty silt loam stained dark with organic 
matter; a few small roots. 

Ay. 2 to7 ipere yellowish-gray or brownish-gray cherty slit loam; numer- 
ous roots. 

As. 7 to 18 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty heavy silt loam. 

C. 18 to 60 inches +, yellow or brownish-yellow cherty silt loam or light 
silty clay loam lightly splotched with gray that grades into partly 
weathered beds of angular chert ; cherty limestone bedrock at depths 
of 10 to 30 feet. 


Cuthbert Series 


The Cuthbert soilg developed on hilly and steep slopes from resid- 
uum of heavy acid clay that is characterized by thin shalelike layers 
of bluish-gray clay in most places. They developed under a climate 
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similar to that of the zonal soils of the county, but the influence of cli- 
mate was probably somewhat modified by the steeper slopes and the 
greater loss of moisture through runoff. For the same reason, tem- 
peratures in the soil may have been slightly different. 

The Cuthbert soils are shallow and To not have well-developed pro- 
files. The parent materials are very similar to those of the Red Pod- 
zolic Shubuta soils, but are on steep slopes, and being erosive, are re- 
moved by geologic erosion nearly as rapidly as they are formed. A 
normal zonal soil profile could not form under such conditions, so the 
Cuthbert soils are essentially AC soils. 

Representative profile for Cuthbert fine sandy loam soils: 

Ax 0 to 2 inches, gray loose fine sandy loam stained dark with organic mat- 
ter; Some ferruginous sandstone fragments. 

As. 2 to 10 inches, gray to grayish-yellow loose fine sandy loam; a few ferru- 
ginous sandstone fragments. 

As. 10 to 14 inches, grayish-yellow friable clay loam. 

C. 14 to 25 inches, predominantly reddish-yellow strongly plastic clay highly 
mottled with red, yellow, and gray; layer varies considerably in 
thickness, color, texture, and degree of mottling. 

D. 25 inches +, heavy sandy clay highly mottied with red and yellow; con- 
tains thin horizontal layers of bluish-gray clay. 


Susquehanna Series 


The soil of the Susquehanna series has developed from very strongly 
acid heavy Coastal Plain clay. It has rolling to hilly slopes and de- 
veloped under deciduous forest vegetation consisting chie xf of black- 
jack and post oaks. General conditions are essentially the same as 
those under which the zonal soils developed, but the internal soil char- 
acteristics are probably different because the heavy soil material im- 
pedes movement of air, and moisture. The shallow profile probably 
results from the resistance of the clay to weathering and soil-forming 
processes. The parent materials are very heavy tenacious clays that 
prevent normal circulation of soil moisture and air and probably im- 
pede the activities of the soil micro-organisms, As a result, leaching, 
translocation of soil materials, oxidation, and other chemical reactions 
do not proceed as in a normal soil, and no true soil profile can be de- 
veloped. This soil is associated with the Cuthbert soils and differs 
chiefly in being heavier textured, more strongly plastic, and shallower 
over unweathered cers 
Representative profile of Susquehanna very fine sandy loam: 
Ai. Otol a medium-gray loose very fine sandy loam stained with organic 
matter, 
Ax 1 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow friable very fine sandy loam. 
C. 6 to 24 inches, reddish-yellow to yellow very strongly plastic heavy clay 
splotched with gray and yellow; material contains particles of un- 
weathered clay and is highly mottled with red, yellow, and gray in 


the lower part of the horizon. 
D. 24 inches +, gray or bluish-gray heavy clay. 


Inman Series 


The soils of the Inman series have developed from the residuum 
of interbedded phosphatic limestone and shale. The limestone and 
shale are thin-bedded, and the alternate layers are exposed on the 
steep slopes. The residuum is highly mixed, but the proportion of 
material from each source varies greatly within short distances. The 
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Inman soils are on hilly or steep areas where geological erosion has 
removed the soil material almost as fast as it has formed. It is appar- 
ent that some of the Inman soils have formed from material that on 
areas of mild relief would give rise to Maury soils. The combination 
of mixed ) ein Samal limestone and shale residuum and steep slopes is 
considered responsible for development of Inman soils. 
Representative profile for Inman silt loam, hilly phase. 
A,. 6 to 2 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam stained dark with organic 
matter. 
Ay. 2 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable heavy silt loam with a moderately 
well developed fine crumb structure, 
A;, 8 to 12 inches, brown friable heavy silt loam or silty clay loam having 
a weak small nut structure. 
©. 12 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
yellow and gray and containing unweathered shale fragments; layer 
underlain by bedrock. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 


Alluvial soils are an azonal group of soils developed from trans- 
ported and relatively recently deposited material (alluvium) that is 
characterized by weak modification (or none) of the material by soil- 
forming piece (10). In Decatur County these soils are on first 
bottoms along streams and on foot slopes. They have nearly level or 
gently sloping relief and good to very slow internal drainage. Their 
main properties in common are those related to a lack of a soil profile 
in which the horizons are genetically related. 

Alluvial soils derived from similar parent material may differ in 
drainage and in characteristics arising from drainage. Alluvial soils 
are derived from similar parent materials and have been differentiated 
mainly on the basis of properties associated with good, imperfect, or 
poor drainage. 


Huntington, Lindside, and Melvin Series 


The Huntington, Lindside, and Melvin soils are derived from young 
general stream alluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain by lime- 
stone materials, All of these soils are nearly level. They have formed 
under hardwood forests, but the association of trees varies somewhat 
among the soil series, depending on differences in drainage. Other 
soil differences are also closely associated with differences in drainage. 
All the soils are young and do not have developed profiles. In general, 
they are higher in bases, phosphorus, nitrogen, and humus than the 
associated zonal soils of the uplands. 

The Huntington soil is brown silt loam to a depth of 24 inches or 
more, below which the material is splotched with gray and yellow. 
Tn many places, the upper part, or to a depth of 8 to 12 inches, is brown 
mellow silt loam and the lower part is light-brown friable silty clay 
loam. This difference between layers may be partly caused by soil- 
forming processes but is more likely caused by deposition. 

The Lindside soils are intermediate in drainage between the well- 
drained Huntington soil and the poorly drained Melvin soil. The 
material composing the Lindside soils is generally thought to have 
originated in the same areas as that of the Huntin on soil. In general 
the Lindside soils consist of mellow brown silt loam that extends to 
a depth of about 12 inches. Below this depth the material is similar 
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or slightly heavier textured, but it is highly mottled with gray, yellow, 
and rust brown, indicating that it is waterlogged much of the time. 

The Melvin is a poorly drained soil associated with Huntington, 
Lindside, and Egam soils. Most of the material composing the Melvin 
soil is thought to have originated in the upland underlain by lime- 
stones, but considerable variation was allowed in the mapping. The 
Melvin soil is prevailingly light colored and highly mottled from the 
surface downward. 

Egam Serles 


The Egam is a dark moderately well-drained soil of the high 
first bottoms along the Tennessee River. The alluvium is similar 
in origin to that of the Huntington soil, but it was deposited in slack 
water or where the rate‘of flow was very slow and sediments consisted 
of much heavier materials. Egam silty clay loam has a dark grayish- 
brown to almost black moderately plastic silty clay loam surface 
soil to a depth of about 12 inches. The material below this depth 
consists of a moderately compact grayish-brown to yellowish brown 
silty clay loam. The differences between surface soil and subsoil are 

robably partly the result of soil-forming processes. The Egam soil, 
owever, is only weakly modified by soil-forming processes and is 
classified as an Alluvial soil. 


Bruno Series 


The Bruno soils, on first bottoms of the Tennessee River, consist 
chiefly of material washed from soils of the upland underlain by 
sandstone or sandy Coastal Plain material. They occur chiefly on the 
high natural levees. The Bruno soils consist of material deposited 
by swiftly flowing floodwaters that were depositing chiefly coarser 
particles. These sediments were apparently influenced considerably 
by limestone materials. Bruno loamy fine sand consists of light- 
brown or yellowish-brown loose loamy sand to a depth of about 12 
inches. The material below this depth is a brownish-yellow or light- 
brown loose loamy sand. 


Ennis Series 


Soils of the Ennis series are young. They formed from materials 
_washed from soils of the uplands underlain by cherty limestones. 

They are along all the major streams in the cherty Limestone Hills 
section. The parent materials have not been significantly altered 
by ssculsforming processes, so Ennis soils are classified as Alluvial 
soils, 

The Ennis soils, like the Huntington soil which they resemble, are 
well drained and predominantly brown. They are lighter textured 
and, in general, lower in bases, phosphorus, nitrogen, and humus 
than the Huntington soil. The Ennis soils are characterized by 
varying quinuhe of chert fragments throughout the profile. They 
consist of brown to grayish-brown silt loam to about 12 inches. Be- 
low this ihe the materia] is light-brown friable silt loam that has 
some splotches of gray below about 24 inches. Beds of chert frag- 
ments are at a depth of 3 to 5 feet in most places, The cherty Ennis 
soil has water-worn chert fragments in the plow layer that interfere 
materially with cultivation. 
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Shannon, Hymon, and Beechy Series 


The Shannon, Hymon, and Beechy soils have formed from allu- 
vium consisting of a mixture of materials washed from soils of the up- 
lands underlain by loess and Coastal Plain materials. All of these 
soils are very young and have developed no definite genetic horizons. 
All receive deposits of alluvial materials during floods. The soils 
differ from the Huntington, Lindside, and Melvin in being derived 
from materials washed from loess and Coastal Plain sand and clay 
rather than limestone and are generally lighter in texture and color, 
more acid, and lower in bases, phosphorus, and nitrogen. The 
Shannon soils are brown and well drained. The imperfectly drained 
Hymon soils are grayish brown or light brown to 2 depth of about 
12 inches and highly mottled with gray, yellow, and rust brown 
below that depth, The Beechy soils are poorly drained, prevailingly 
light colored, and mottled with various shades of gray and brown 
from the surface downward. All these soils are azonal; they be- 
long to the Alluvial soils great soil group. 


Emory Series 


The Emory soil occurs along foot slopes and benches at the base 
of upland slopes, chiefly along intermittent streams. It has developed 
from local alluvium and colluvium washed from Talbott and Maury 
soils, with which it is closely associated geographically. Relief is 
nearly level to gently sloping. The soil developed under hardwood 
forests and a climate similar to that under which associated zonal 
soils were formed, but its materials were so recently deposited that 
soil-forming processes have not had time to act. No genetic profile 
has developed. The Emory soil is young and is included with the 
Alluvial soils. : 

Profile of Emory silt loam: 

1. 0 to 10 inches, brown mellow silt loam with a weak fine crumb structure; 
in many places, material is apparently a very recent accumulation 
washed from adjoining upland slopes; upper 2 or 3 inches of virgin 
soil is stained dark with organic matter. 

2. 10 to 30 inches, light-brown, brown, or reddish-brown friable silt loam 
or silty clay loam. 

8. 80 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown friable silt loam or 
oy clay loam splotched with gray; bedrock at 4 to 6 feet in most 
places, 

Greendale Series 

Greendale soils are on foot slopes along intermittent streams and 
on alluvial-colluvial fans, Their parent materials consist of local 
alluvium and colluvium washed chiefly from Bodine soils. Relief is 
nearly level to sloping. The materials from which Greendale soils 
have Gove aes were recently deposited, and in most places material 
from the adjoining upland avs is frequently added. As a result, 
the soils are young and generally have little profile development. In 
Decatur County, the Greendale soils are so young and have such in- 
distinct or weakly developed profiles that they are included in the 
Alluvial great soil group. . ; 

Profile description for Greendale cherty silt loam soils: 

1. 0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam. 

2. 10 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown friable cherty silt loam or ght cherty 
silty clay loam. 

8. 20 inches-+-, brownish-yellow very cherty silt loam splotched with gray. 
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Tigrett and Briensburg Series 


The soils of the Tigrett and Briensburg series have formed from 
recent local alluvium or colluvium washed from soils of the adjacent 
slopes underlain by loess. In most places additional materials are 
being added. The soils are on gently sloping areas at the base of slopes 
from which their materials have washed. External drainage is mod- 
erate, but internal drainage varies from slow to moderate. The parent 
materials are young, and the forces of climate and vegetation have 
not affected them to such extent that the soils have genetically related 
horizons. The Tigrett soil is brown or grayish-brown, well-drained, 
and free of mottlings to a depth of 24 to 46 inches. The imperfect] 
drained Briensburg soil is grayish brown but highly mottled wit 
gray, yellow, and rust brown below about 16 inches. Both are Alluvial 


soils. 
Alva and Eupora Series 


The Alva and Eupora soils have formed from recent local alluvium 
or colluvium consisting of a mixture of loess and Coastal Plain mate- 
rials. They differ from the Tigrett and Briensburg soils chiefly in 
having parent materials that contain an admixture of Coastal Plain 
materials. In most places additional materials are being added. The 
soils are on gently sloping areas at the base of slopes from which 
their materials have washed or sloughed. External drainage is mod- 
erate, but internal drainage varies from slow to moderate. The parent 
materials are so young that the forces of climate and vegetation have 
not had time to develop genetically related horizons. The Alva is a 
brown or grayish-brown well-drained soil free of mottlings to a depth 
of 24 to 36 inches. The imperfectly drained Eupora soil is grayish 
brown, but highly mottled with gray, yellow, and rust brown below 
about 16 inches. These are Alluvial soils, and of the azonal order. 
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WELL-DRAINED NONCHERTY BROWN SOILS OF THE BOTTOM LANDS 
(MANAGEMENT GROUP 1) 
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ROLLING FINE SANDY LOAMS AND CHERTY SILT LOAMS OF THE UPLANDS AND 
MODERATELY ERODED ROLLING CLAY LOAMS OF THE COASTAL PLAIN UPLANDS 
(MANAGEMENT GROUP 16) 
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PLASTIC RED SOILS OF THE LIMESTONE UPLANDS ON GENTLE 
TO MODERATE SLOPES, NOT SEVERELY ERODED 
(MANAGEMENT GROUP 15) 
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MODERATELY WELL-DRAINED HEAVY SOILS OF THE BOTTOM LANDS 
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SOILS OF DECATUR COUNTY, TENNESSEE: SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


Parent material 


Almo silt loam 


Alva fine sandy loam 


Beechy fine sandy loam 
Beechy silt loam 


Bodine cherty silt loam: 
Eroded hilly phase 


Hilly phase 


Rolling phase 


Severely eroded hilly phase_______......__-__-_- 


Steep phase..2.022-.c25cccee we ecctasscscuecess 


Bodine silt loam: 
Eroded hilly phase 


Eroded rolling phase 


Bodine silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase__ 


Briensburg silt loam 


Bruno fine sandy loam 


Bruno loamy fine sand 


Cuthbert-Luverne clay loams: 
Eroded hilly phases_-__....------.------------- 


Severely eroded hilly phases__...__..----------- 
Cuthbert-Luverne fine sandy loams, hilly phases___-_-- 


Cuthbert-Savannah clay loams: 
Eroded hilly phases____._...........----------- 


Severely eroded hilly phases___.--.._.---------- 
Cuthbert-Savannah fine sandy loams, hilly phases __-__ 


Dexter silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase 


Eroded undulating phase___------.------------ 
Hilly phase 
Rolling phase 


Dexter silty clay loam: 
Severely eroded hilly phase_____-___-_---------- 


Severely eroded rojling phase__.___.._..-------- 


Dickson silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase____.-..-----.-.-.-.------ 
Eroded undulating phase_.___._....-..-------- 
Rolling phase 


Undulating phase 


Dickson silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase____ 


Dulac silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase 


Eroded undulating phase. ...........-__.-___-- 
Slightly eroded undulating phase 
Unaulating phase 

Dulac silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase 


Rolling phase 


Egam silty clay loam 


Emory silt loam__-------------_-_---___-_-______- 


Ennis cherty silt loam 


Ennis silt loam 


Etowah gravelly silt loam: 


Eroded hilly phase 
Hilly phase 


Severely eroded hilly phase 
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Eupora fine sandy loam 


Freeland silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase 


Eroded undulating phase 


Rolling phase 


Undulating phase___-------------_---.-_----__ 
Freeland silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase-__ 


Greendale cherty silt loam: 
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Undulating phase___._------------------------ 
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Hilly stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) _ . - 
Humphreys cherty silt loam 


Humphreys silt loam 


Huntington silt loam 


Hymon fine sandy loam 


Hymon silt loam 


Inman silt loam, hilly phase._._..........------___-- 


Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase 
Lindside silt loam 


Maury silt loam, rolling phase. 


Maury silty clay loam: 
Eroded rolling phase__-_-...-.-.---..----.---- 


Eroded undulating phase 
Severely eroded rolling phase 


Melvin silt loam 


Paden silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase 


Eroded undulating phase 


Rolling phase 


Undulating phase 
Paden silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase____ 


Pickwick silt loam: 
Eroded hilly phase 


Eroded rolling phase 


Eroded undulating phase 
Hilly phase 


Rolling phase____..._.---_.________ 


Undulating phase 


Pickwick silty clay loam: 
Severely eroded hilly phase 


Severely eroded rolling phase__..__......_-_---_ 
Robertsville silt loam_________-__.....---_--_---__- 


Rolling stony land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) _ 
Rough gullied land: 
Cuthbert and Luverne soil materials_____.__.__- 


Etowah and Dexter soil materials. 


Ruston fine sandy loam: 
Eroded hilly phase 


Hilly phase 
Steep phase__..........-.......--------..-__- 


Ruston sandy clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase__ 
Safford clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase. 


Safford very fine sandy loam, hilly phase 


Savannah clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase_-_-- 
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Eroded undulating phase___._._._...-.-------- 
Rolling phase 


Undulating phase 


Sequatchie fine sandy loam 


Shannon fine sandy loam_.__.._....._---_-_-------- 


Shannon silt loam__.__.-.....-.------.----------- 
Shubuta-Luverne clay loams, eroded rolling phases___- 
Shubuta-Luverne fine sandy loams, rolling phases... -_ 


Shubuta-Savannah clay loams: 
Eroded rolling phases 


Severely eroded rolling phases____-___._-_-_---- 
Shubuta-Savannah fine sandy loams, rolling phases_ __ 


Susquehanna very fine sandy loam 


Taft silt loam 


Talbott silt loam: 
Hilly phase 22 22ss2c02 eich net ceske oon 


Rolling phase__._.-__..--.--- --- 2 eee eee 


Talbott silty clay loam: 
Eroded hilly phase....._....-.-.-.-.-.-------- 


Eroded rolling phase__-_____-_____.-.--------- 
Eroded undulating phase...........-.---------- 
Severely eroded hilly phase____..-_-__--------- 
Severely eroded rolling phase___.._......------- 


Talbott stony silt loam: 
RUDY GAGA. ccncnsanndcannemeussemeaneeanes 


Rolling phase. cncc ccc ccc cceencsaccsscccescs 
BBO NIG 8 oie irre cieie ann eednmomes 


Talbott stony silty clay loam: 
Eroded hilly phase..__-----.-.---------------- 


Eroded rolling phase_--.-.-.-.---------------- 
Severely eroded hilly phase___--__------------- 
Severely eroded rolling phase__.........---.---- 
Tigreté ailt loam... =. 22-2 22-6252 2-ssss-5encecx 
TES oles phase. oes cele eeeeewsn sees 
Rolling phase... -=225 sce sesssncesseseseesne 
Tippah silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase_-_ 


Waynesboro fine sandy loam___--_----_------------ 
Wolftever silt loam___-_-...-------------.--------- 


Slightly eroded phase_-___.-----_-------------- 
Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded phase___..-.-_--_-- 


Wop 


Old alluvium consisting of mixed loess and Coastal Plain 
materials. 


Local alluvium and colluvium consisting of loess and Coastal 
Plain materials. 


Alluvium consisting of loess and Coastal Plain materials_-_--- 


Local alluvium or colluvium consisting chiefly of loess material__ 


Alluvium consisting chiefly of sandstone and Coastal Plain 
sand and including limestone materials. 


Old alluvium consisting chiefly of a mixture of loess and Coast- 
al Plain materials. 


Alluvium consisting chiefly of limestone materials 


Loca] alluvium or colluvium consisting chiefly of limestone 
materials. 


Local alluvium and colluvium consisting of a mixture of loess 
and Coastal Plain materials. 


Old alluvium consisting of mixed loess and Coastal Plain 
materials. 


Local alluvium or colluvium consisting chiefly of cherty lime- 
stone materials. 


Old alluvium consisting of mixed loess and Coastal Plain 
materials. 


Alluvium consisting chiefly of limestone materials 


Alluvium consisting of mixed loess and Coastal Plain materials _ 


Alluvium consisting of a mixture of materials, predominantly 
limestone. 


Coastal Plain clay or sandy clay 


‘Old allinvinm :. 22 occu ese cectesenscerewscccdde Soc Sse eck 


Old alluvium consisting chiefly of sandstone materials, includ- 
ing some limestone materials. 


Alluvium consisting of mixed loess and Coastal Plain mate- 
rials. 


Coastal Plain clay 


Old alluvium consisting of a mixture of materials, predomi- 
nantly limestone. 


Clayey limestone__-______-_-_--_---_---------_------------ 


Local alluvium or colluvium consisting chiefly of loess mate- 
rials. 


Old alluvium consisting chiefly of sandstone, but including 


limestone material. 


Old alluvium consisting of a mixture of materials, but predom- 
inantly limestone material. 


Slope 
range 


0-3 
12-30 
12-30 
12-30 

2-5 

5-12 


2-5 
5-12 
2-5 
5-12 


5-12 


2-5 


1-3 


1-3 
12-30+ 
2-5 
2-5 
0-3 
0-3 


0-3 
12-30 
12-30 

0-3 

0-3 


5-12 


5-12 


5-12 


5-30 
5-30 
5-12 
5-30 
5-30 


5-12 


12-30 
12-30 


12-30 
12-30 


12-30 
5-12 


5-12 


5-12 


2-5 
2-5 


Soil profile 


Subsoil 
Surface soil color? 
Color Consistence 
i 
Gray or light gray.--------------- Gray, mottled. -.-......._.--_---- Friable ?______------------ 
Light brown or grayish brown------ Light brown to yellowish brown_----!----- We eh eee aa 
Brownish gray or gray_------------ Gray, mottled__-_.........--------j----- G0. sccascccelceesecd 
Bieeo aa aac a ee Eee: ( See eee eee 
Brownish gray to yellowish gray _- __| Brownish yellow__......______--_--|----- GOS boieca di Sete 
Brownish gray.....-.-=-.-...--.---|]---.- Wnewsteoe a mandwnescumeesieslensed Cae anor ee 
eccee G0. oo oe oe ee Se OO ee ete een eee eee eb eet MOL oo tec ee ateie 
Brownish gray to grayish yellow- ---|----- WO ocussacancecdaccdtceeconcaiacaad WO nn sessackeeneteuee 
Brownish gray__..---------------- Brownish yellow or brownish gray -- -|----- WGiin soe se deecseecses, 
Grayish yellow___---------------- Brownish yellow__...........------|----- dOseecceseceseseuese 
Swe! GO. ccs cescee case beeeee dpe be dO eee ceteuces| ee SS Ot Se Secteseces ase 
Grayish yellow to yellowish gray__-_|---.-do___---------~..------------|----- Woe ocncensaeseecks 
betes Qe Stach ec eues ee ase sses eee PO ese wah cee ewe cece ets ee AOL cede esos 
Grayish yellow_-..---------------|----- Ou eee reece tote ee On woseeesossee dues 
Grayish brown ___---------------- Light brown, mottled below about |----- GOs. 23-622 -sskeeetes 
16 inches. 
Light brown or grayish brown_----- Light brow) so.2scccecnncvesenesas|scees OO sets ects wees, 
se do________.___--------------] Light brown or yellowish brown_-_---| Loose_..-..-------------- 
A complex association of Cuthbert and Luverne soils .-----...._-_---------------------------------- 
aera DO cd nce ee cena oun sacue staan nu eteeua ene eRe sew han ene cn eode sean a eNeeenemerecceeceunes 
eaeeel WO aa ciweln ccd idan a ae Re De Rename sina oes eke enanaesaeaeeee 
A complex association of Cuthbert and Savannah soils___.....__....-------------------------------- 
Seco a Se ee ee ee a 
Somod QO wicca ssc cosecetensueetie saeco cent occ sheds cavneweeeunccsee ne csceuseeccccoseseresusseass 
Grayish brown or light brown-_----- Reddish brown or brownish red-- --- Priable.coc cece sce scedsa> 
esta OOS oi Sioa ects ha eh eo OO Se ceeececene ete acess | 5 OOttt ceases 
Sasa GOscdcocotktesesssteceseeesc eases OO sess 5h cetancen cossucso us lees Ole so eee 
Grayish brown_-_--.--------------]----- G0 ee tote rewewew case se [seen AGnee = ese eee tase 
Light brown or reddish brown-.- ----|----- i [1 eee eee Tee! Perse re (2 ene eee eee 
ee eel GOs coco esidedesete sews cl 2 HOO RS e ace eee mieom esas eee MOt alec cocesuceeeesse 
Grayish yellow or brownish yellow__| Yellowish brown to brownish yellow_ |_---- O64. c eee ccccseeeee 
Grayish yellow. ..----------------]----- GS icktadcammebeawnxewenasadiidend 0 We soccceacesesense 
Yellowish gray__...--------------]----- DGesccct ctewatwere cecnsecicee [acces 0045. eo esse 
ae GO. ooo soot sie eeccee cet eee OOse peeve cee kecesecote ceded |p e MO sec ee concent 
Grayish yellow or brownish yellow-_|-~--- O02 c.s2e=eteeseuenseceaseeess totes G64 esc ecSceeen ees 
Grayish yellow to yellowish gray__--}----- (1: ee ee Se G68. ocsecocclencsesen 
Grayish yellow___---.------------|----- G0cc ate eereeeaceas-osecee<|b sss 06 4e ese sdeees 
Yellowish gray..--.--------------]----- (; pee Se Ue G04. oe horse seces 
Grayish yellow or yellowish gray_-__|_-.---do_-__----------.---_-_------|----- i Le an ee neers 
Yellowish gray__.----------------]----- O60 vcecneecesksbesene JoSeecadelssees! OOF oe ie 
Grayish yellow to brownish yellow-_-|----- GI a. inscxmitnsevaricsaaon ite Weaeelninisi alegre Nectaveniel as ciclo teat ore eicnammens 
Dark grayish brown____----------- Grayish brown to yellowish brown____| Moderately compact ---- -- 
Brown 2 oo 3 5c ose s ceesrteses Brown, light brown, or reddish brown_| Friable_....-------------- 
Grayish brown to light brown_-_-_--- Tight brown... -s<seecccess soc cn cos |ececs GOb cdo ceboesease 
i esiesas Ose eee tee t ee esos [be UO oa eee eee eee eeeets ee SOO so Seas, 
Light brown to grayish brown__---- Reddish brown to brownish red ______j_----_- ft eee eee eee 
Grayish brown--.-.--------------|----- GOs. Qos ccceceseeentcadessesc|acsls G6 tes seceneceecaacics 
Light brown to reddish brown_-----|----- GG ani sleawedeewcecsceccccesleuse OO a Sie Se 
Grayish brown--.----------------- Reddish brown___---........-.----|----- dO kieceeeousesdcoes 
setae do____---___._-_------------| Light brown, mottled below about |_----do_--.--.------------ 
16 inches. 
Grayish yellow______------------- Yellowish brown to brownish yellow- _|-_---- OG3 sco esos Sosa 
Grayish yellow to yellowish gray - - -_|----- DONE i BB miei dee eee OOF one seeds se 
Yellowish gray -.-..-.------------]----- dO .2 552 es emenne ac eee eed GO, cine nists mreeanavelaiaeres 
oes G62 2 asec ete tet ee A ee EOL eee ecaeeemeneessscaces| seen SOO Fioe ce ses eet es eens 
Grayish yellow to brownish yellow---_}_---- Ci a ce RENN Ge eran (SPR RNEE, G6 Foose cee es eee = 
Grayish brown or brownish gray__--- Light brown or yellowish brown_-----|----- GG psccuscetoheeesset 
eerie G0. c25cccucuS ee cee ee cele e OO ea naee ode eee ee Osseo oe eet ce 
Gray or yellowish gray-_----------- Pale yellow, splotched________---_--]----- G04... ows cscecccee 
emeen QO tonto eee eed ont Set SOOl sec cseces eedeedes we ceeshle ee OSes eee ees 
Bedrock outerops cover much of surface, Talbott and Colbert soil materials between outcrops__.---.---- 
Grayish brown or light brown __---- Light brown or yellowish brown____- Brishle: 2 .cssessecstecSss 
Saerer ONG cscdeennsenmaseres wae nes en GOOLa Hs ox eawtenamecanicndaGnas 5uue RO a aeeneien aces 
Brown or light brown__----------- Light brown---.........----------|----- 6 | eS aro 
Grayish brown or light brown__- -__- Light brown, splotched below about | Very friable______-------- 
16 inches. 
pies GOs es decdoccdiccecctesesstlseneQ0stacucc ecck cee ektsccc tell ese sOO0L cca esceccstee esses 
Grayish brown_-_-__--------------- Yellowish brown or brownish yellow_-| Strongly plastic_-..------- 
Grayish brown to brownish yellow_ _|_.-_.do___-_--------.-..-----------|----- C6 cence mamencewenene 
Brown or grayish brown_-----.-- -- Brown, mottled below about 16inches_| Friable._.-...------------ 
Dark grayish brown to brown--- --_ Brownish gray, mottled below about | Moderately friable___------ 
16 inches. 
Brown. 222 oo Seco escedeeeese Reddish brown___......--.-------- Moderately plastic.....---- 
Brown to reddish brown__---------]----_ ae ea cence a eoated Gira eeeenas ened 
aeeed GOs anieccesnc scosencceucensss [eee sc OOvcessusscsecemewntcceacecs:| Modérately friable.....5-4 
en G0... + asssccnecesde gestae). MOL ons ssn gcccueeenccss-sss2.| Moderately plastic... 
Brownish gray or gray_...--------- Gray, mottled_._.-......-.... --_-- Friable__....------------- 
Grayish yellow____---.----------- Yellowish brown to brownish yellow__|_--._ 108 acntcuuwousewieee 
Yellowish gray to grayish yellow____|_____ [2 [tol ca ee Pres er eee ema] (Spee re OG Foes ewes 
sees GOsn ccs chwoosemedeccccoses sls a0 ecbessasscewwnsccceosoesd csc JOO Sicctcesscesesesesk 
eons DOs se ssesacetonenccasees| seen cOOsseesceees cctewce clic ence. |e OOS ecco w eee ee 
Grayish yellow to brownish yellow -_|__-_- @0- sss ssssceecweeeescoleccstallecnd BO canceaccednmamnan 
Grayish brown to yellowish brown __| Reddish brown to yellowish brown_. |_.--- WO sa soccccscecceeeuee 
Levsaanel OO ececw seo nes senses suc ee lacus CdOs ec eeeesiewae tia oon lies POte cote ee eet te 
eee GOs oes cstesccenssssede sees Jlin dO. Seeeekwesetwcnscsckk Jot. desdOhcscescessetecdeees 
Grayish brown or brownish gray_-_--}..--_ OG ole secews Sr eee eee eran DG x cewamdeeiecanues 
seed OO aca as Sree em eewe |e ee OO b ee a cee eece cesses ese oc (pene FObsceaws See et 
eee G0 sos cc sols ba cose cece see sss ecee sO: oon Se scccckeccs cscsecced soe cOOleccn np ede scecces 
Yellowish brown, grayish brown, or |___-- ace deiace aie waremieeeccin tievaianas etd Occ antuinbnnewenamne 
reddish brown. 
dees OO nat a ede eects euesacke | oot cOO Mes cece cee ecto |e ne AOL ceo ee eee 
GIAY 6 < oe eeeeee Gray, mottled____..._...-_________|_-- Le G02 occ ehcucebideecsd 


Bedrock outcrops cover much of surface, Talbott and Colbert soil materials between outcrops. 


Land (formerly covered by Cuthbert or Luverne soils) that has been reduced to a network of gullies by 


erosion. 


Land (formerly covered by Etowah or Dexter soils) that has been reduced to a network of gullies by ero- 


sion. 


Land (formerly covered by Freeland or Paden soils) that has been reduced to a network of gullies by ero- 


sion. 


Land (formerly covered by Savannah or Ruston soils) that has been reduced to a network of gullies by 


erosion. 


Land (formerly covered by Talbott soils) that has been reduced to a network of gullies by erosion 


Land (formerly covered by Tippah and Dulac soils) that has been reduced to a network of gullies by ero- 


sion, 


brown. 


pwede OOo oo eee elesswocceecee soos! 

Grayish brown to reddish yellow__-_-|----- GGeeneccuscectesseustose Ged ohs QO Juwuctcukounekaonn 
es cei OG2 isos e shih eons) ce Sa EO e ai heii Ses Ref a MOO bee Ske 
a GO oe eee ce ces obec aoe sdOe- oe wel ee ee eo IO et ett 

Grayish brown to yellowish red__.--_|----- O0ss5 os coechawiene eee den| See | i ee ee ae ere 
eOO engin eet Ha ae ete ee QO. 2s sccseccceecceu sccm es cesleeuee (: [a ro 

Grayish brown__-_--.-_-----_------|----- Wa ccecwnaeteletctsesaedlaseed ee ee 
leader OG teen ccemacewatese cee dewses pete tOOsi cos de cc eee csecccceewe ban. JEOLech acon cea sehen! 
eee GO» osteo a en oeeewetoceace else SOO cnc Smee take tcc steses |e SEOs eee beeen 

Grayish brown to reddish yellow____|_-~-- 2 a ae ee meee (see ee eS 
Saese GO as Sse Ses eeeecewewoec sao OO Le ck oeeeenenicewesewen alone = (COL ec eoueceecceseeece 

Grayish brown to yellowish red____-_|----- Oo ee eee Ere (3 (sepa ee en 
Sree: 0s ee doe eas Sete oe eee ose ae eee emcee le ceen| CU SeEOL cele coc eccweeeind 

Light brown or grayish brown_----- Brown to yellowish brown__.__.-.-- Frisblé..<22= sso Jcencoescs 

Grayish yellow to light yellowish | Yellowish brown to brownish yellow_|_____ G04 oc on enectencocses 

brown. 

Grayish yellow to yellowish gray ---|---.- (6 Cs ee eee eee eee G08 oe ewe nse se 

Grayish yellow to brownish yellow__| ae 1 ee eee ee ae Cee Ci | fa ae ee a Pee 

Yellowish gray .-_--------------- Light reddish brown......._-.----_-J---_- Down cin iedmmnim eee 

Brownish gray to grayish brown_.--| Yellowish brown to brownish yellow_| Moderately compact------- 

Grayish brown to light brown--_----_/----- CS a ES | 

Grayish brown to yellowish brown__|_-_--- Cs (5 ea eae eee ieee Oo eemecunswsmcewans 


1 In soils of the alluvial and colluvial lands, very little difference is apparent in texture and consistence from the surface downward, but some difference in color is generally present and is given in the surface soil and subsoil columns, 
3 Hardpan (siltpan or claypan) at a depth of 20 to 24 inches. 


Use 
suita- 
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